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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


It was on the strong recommendation of Dr. J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, that the Gorernment of India applied to the 
Moravian Mission Board for the loan of the services of Dr. A. H. Erancke with 
a view to his carrying out an archaeological survey of the districts which once formed 
the kingdom of W estern Tibet. These mountainous regions, now belonging to the Indian 
Empire and therefore here indicated as '• Indian Tibet, ” had never been explored by any 
scholar combining a knowledge of local history and antiquities with a thorough acquaint- 
ance of Tibetan. These rare accomplishments Dr. Francke bad acquired in the course 
of his many years’ sojourn in Ladakh and Lahul, the fruits whereof had been made 
known to the learned world through a series of valuable publications, among which was 
his “ History of Western Tibet. ” Dr. Francke was, therefore, singularly fitted for the 
proposed task, whilst his previous wanderings in the mountains of “ Indian Tibet ” had 
trained him to endure the severe privations and hardships which must always attend a 
journey through so inhospitable a country. W e, therefore, owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Bishop B. La Trobe and the Moravian IMission Board for placing the services of so 
excellent an explorer at the disposal of the Government of India. 

Starting from Simla on the llth of June, 1909, he travelled up to Satluj Valley 
through the hill-state of Ftampur-Bashahr, and by the Hang Pass (16,000 feet) reached 
Spiti. He then crossed the Pharang Pass (18,300 feet) and continued his journey through 
Bubshu along the wild shores of Lake Thsomo Eiri. Two more mountain passes, the 
Phologongkha Pass (16,500 feet) and the Thaglang Pass (17,500 feet), had to be sur- 
mounted to enable the explorer to reach Ladakh, the real centre of the ancient realm of 
Western Tibet. After a brief stay at Leh, the ancient seat of the rOyctl-po rulers of that 
country, Dr. Francke travelled westwards, and, after crossing the Photho La (11,000 
feet), the Xamika Pass (13,100 feet) and the Zoji La (11,300 feet), reached Srinagar on 
the 16th of October. 

In the course of his four months’ travel — it will be seen — Dr. Francke had to cross 
seven mountain passes of an average height equal to that of Mont-Blanc. In the valleys, 
also, the roa ’.s in these hill tracts are often of the most jnnmitive description, while the 
crossing of rivers by rope bridges adds to the perils of the journey. Owing to the nature 
of the country to be traversed, the explorer had to march on foot most of the way from 
Simla to Srinagar, except where the rarified air compelled him to mount the yak 
— certainly not the most comfortable means of locomotion. 

The journal, however, here published, bears ample evidence that the exceptional 
difSculties of the road had little effect on the spirits of the explorer, who was animated 
by the true enthusiasm of the scholar and who, moreover, was compensated in no small 
measure by the solemn grandeur of that mountain scenery so seldom seen by cultured 
eyes. The very important additions to our knowledge of the archmology and history of 
Indian Tibet arc the best reward for labours so strenuous and so cheerfully borne. 
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As Dr. Marsliall proceeded to England on leave in April 1910, and I was appointed 
to officiate during liis absence, it fell to me to arrange for the publication of Dr. Erancke s 
materials. Xo task could have been more welcome to me, since for several years I had 
found in Dr. Erancke a fellow-scholar who had chosen a field of research bordering on 
that which it had been my good fortune to explore. Personal experience thus enabled 
me to appreciate the value of Dr. Erancke’s results as well as the exertions by which they 
had been attained, 

The Government of India readily sanctioned our proposals which provided for the 
publication of Dr. Erancke’s results in two parts, one giving the personal narrative of his 
adventures and researches and the other containing all inscriptions and chronicles col- 
lected hy him in the course of his tour. It has been our object in the present volume to 
illustrate Dr. Erancke’s account as fully as possible by means of the excellent photographs 
taken hy Baba Pindi Lai of the Archaeological Survey. The forty-five plates, each con- 
taining two photographic views, testify to the excellence of Pindi LaTs work, while Dr. 
Erancke’s narrative bears ample evidence that the explorer found in his photographer not 
only a useful assistant but also a cheerful companion who did his work successfully under 
very tixfing conditions. The reproduction of the plates was entrusted to the well-known 
lithographers, Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, of Peckham, London. 

The map showing Dr. Erancke’s route, which has been added to the present volume 
is an extract from Survey sheet Xo. 8o5-S. 1905. It has been esj)ecially prepared by Mr. 
H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey pro tempore, who has marked on 
it several places not found on the original. Dr. Erancke’> route, as well as the places 
visited hy him in the course of his tour, has been marked in red. The map has been 
reproduced at the Office of the Survey of India. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


In publishing my journal of an archaeological tour in Indian Tibet, undertaken on 
behalf of the Indian G-overnment, I wish in the first j^lace to express my sincere thanks 
to Dr. J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Director-General of Archaeology, who made all necessary 
arrangements in connection with my deputation — no slight addition to the already heavy 
burden of his office — 'and who has followed my journey with the keenest interest. As in 
the spring of 1910 he went home on long leave. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, while officiating for 
him, undertook to arrange for the publication of my materials. His proposals met with 
the approval of the Government of India in the Education Department, and it was decided 
that my report should consist of two volumes both fully illustrated ; the first containing 
a personal narrative of my journey and the second dealing with the historical chronicles 
and inscriptions collected in the course of my tour. It is a matter of no small satis- 
faction that, thanks to the liberality of the Indian Government, my results will be made 
available in so excellent a form. Dr. Vogel’s thorough revision of the whole text has in 
many ways greatly added to the value of the publication. To Mr. H. Hargreaves, Acting 
Superintendent in the Archaeological Department, I am indebted for assistance in 
verifying references and preparing a map to illustrate my itinerary. Here I wish also to 
record my sincerest thanks to the following ladies and gentlemen who have been good 
enough to read through my first rough manuscript of the journal : — to Dr. John Hutchi- 
son of the Church of Scotland Mission in Chamba ; to Mrs. S. A. Becker-Chapman of 
Herrnhut ; and to Messrs. J. E. Wilkinson and J. Thom of Simla. 

I owe my gratitude also to the Public Works Department for placing their resthouses 
in the Satluj Valley at my disposal. At Poo and Leh I was the guest of the Mortivian 
Missionaries who did their utmost to assist me in my work. Of the greatest importance 
was my meeting Mr. G. C. L. Howell of the Indian Civil Service in Spiti, at a time when 
Iw as suffering from illness. His hospitality, knowledge of local conditions and ready 
help were of the greatest possible assistance in furthering my undertaking. 


A. H. Eeaxcke. 
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I.— The Satluj Valley. 


June 14. Simla — Kotgur (map Kotgarh). 

„ 15 — 16. Halt Kotgur. Doum festival. 

jy 17. Kotgur— Nirth. 

„ 18. Nirth — Nirmand. 

„ 19(?) Nirmand— Rampur (Bashahr State), 

„ 22. Rampur — Gaura. 

;; 23. Gaura — Sarahan. 

jy 24. Sarahan — Taranda. 
yy 25. Taranda — Paunda. 

26. Paunda— Urni, by Wangtu bridge 

27. Halt Urni. 

23. Urni— Chini. 


. 29 . 

„ 30. 

July 1. 
„ 2 . 
. 3-5. 
„ 6 . 
„ 7. 


8 , 

9 

10 , 


Chini — Rarang^ by Pangi. 
Rarang — Kanam^ bj Jangi. 
Kanam — Shasu (rope bridge). 
Shasu — Poo. 

Halt Poo. 

Poo — Namgya. 

Namgya — Shipke. 

Halt Shipke. 

Shipke — Namgya. 

Namgya — Poo. 


11—20. Halt Poo. 


IL— From the Satluj to the Indus. 


July 

21. 

Poo — Tsuling, by Hang Pass; 16,000 feet. 

3) 

22. 

Tsuling — Li. 

33 

23. 

Li — N ako. 

33 

21. 

Nako — Chang (Bashahr State). 

33 

25. 

Halt Chang. 

33 

26- 

-29. Chang — Tabo (Spiti). 

33 

30. 

Tabo — Phog. 

33 

31. 

Phog — Drangkhar (map Dankar). 


August 1. Halt Drangkhar. 

„ 2, Drangkhar — Kaze (map Kaja). 

„ 3. Kaze — Kyibar (by "way of Ki.) 

4. Halt Kyibar. 

,, 5. Kyibar — Lhanartsa 

„ 6. Lhanartsa — Jugda. 

,, 7» Jugda — -Drathang, by Pharang Pass ; 18,300 feet. 
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August 


Drat hang — Umna. 


9. 

U mna — X emo-riu gmo. 


10. 

Xemo-ringmo — dKor-rdzod (map Karzok), along Lake Thsoino Riri. 


11. 

Halt dKor-rdzod, 

^3 

1-2. 

dKor-rdzod — Lake mThso-kyag. 

33 

13. 

dThso-kyag — Baldrong. 

33 

14. 

Raldrong — Xyoma (map Xima). 

33 

15. 

Halt Xyoma. 

„ 10- 

-18. 

Xyoma — Lake mThso-dkar, by Phologongkha Pass; 16,500 feet. 



IlL—The Indus Valley. 

33 

19. 

Lake mThso-dkar— rGya (Ladakh), by Thaglang Pass ; 17,500 feet 

'3 

•20. 

rGya — Martselang, by Meru. 

33 

21. 

Halt Martselang. 

33 

22. 

Martselang — Leh. 

33 

22— 

“September 20. Halt Leh. 


September 


21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

2 - 1 . 
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October 


—•29. 

30. 

1 . 

• 2 , 

4 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 
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IV. — From the Indus to the Jehlam. 

Leh — sXvemo (map Snemo). 
sXyemo — Saspola, by Basgo and Likir. 

Visit Alcbi. 

Saspola — sGyera. 
sGyera — Khalatse. 

Halt Khalatse. 

Khalatse — Lamayuru. 

Lamayuru — Kharbu, by Phothola Pa^s ; 14*, 000 feet. 
Visit Chigtan. 

Kharbu — Mulbe^ by Xarnika Pass; 13^400 feet. 
Alulbe— Kargilj by Shargola. 

Kargil — Shimsha-KharbUj by Dongga, 

Shimsha- Kharbu — Oras (or Hembabs). 

Dras — Sonamarg (Kashn]ir)j by Zoji La ; 11^300 feet. 
Arrival Srinau-ar. 
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Plate 

I.— a. 

Gold and silver masks. Doum festival at Kotgur. 


b. 

Sculpture near the Kothi^ Nirmand. 
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Temple of the goddess Ambika^ Nirmand, 


b. 

Sculpture at the watertank, Nirmand. 


III.— a. 

SiJcJiara shrine near the temple of Chandi Devi, Nirmand. 


b. 

Sil^liara shrine near watertank, Nirmand. 


IV.— a. 

Fresco in the palace, Kampur. 
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Eaja Shamsher Singh of Bashahr, 
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Y.— a. 

Eaja'^s palace, Sarahau. 
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Lamaist gateway, Earang. 
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VI.— a. 

Temple of Mahesvara, Sungra. 
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Eoof-beams with lion figures, Sungra. 
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VII.— a. 

Site of Thakur^s castle, Chini. 
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Shrine of Devi, Earang. 
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Kangyur Monastery, Kanam. 
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XII.— a. 

Crossing the Spiti river by a rope bridge. 


b. 
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XIII.— a. 

Figure of rNam-par-snang-mdzad or Yairochana in the Lotsabai Lha-khang 



Monastery, Nako. 


b. 

Figure of sGrol-gser or the yellow Tara in the Lotsabai Lha-khang Monastery^ 
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XlV.-a. 

Monastery of Tabo. 


b. 

Eow of one hundred and eight stupas, Tabo. 
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XV.— a. 

Image of rNam-par-snang-mdzad or Vairwhana in central hall of Monastery, 



Tabo. 


b. 

Female figure on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 

33 

XVI.— a. 

Two female figures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 


b. 

Two male figures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 


XVII.— a. 

Ganesa and other images in front of main image in Monastery, Tabo. 


b. 

Three figures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 

33 

XVIII.— 

Ancient wood carvings in central hall of ^Monastery, Tabo. 

33 

XIX.— a. 

Drangkhar, the capital of Spiti. 


b. 

Eo7»e bridge near Lithang. 
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XX.— a. 

Fording the Brom-ston-chu. 
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View of the Brom-ston-gyi-sua. 
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View of Ki Monastery. 

Congregation of Ki Monastery. 

Lake Thsomo Riri from the north. 

Barley fields on Lake Thsomo Riri at an altitude of 15,000 feel 
dKor-dzod Monastery, Rubshu. 

Residence of Nomad Chieftain, Rubshu, 

Mani walls and nickocl-rtea at dKor-dzod, 
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Ruins of Nyoma. 
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Ruined monastery at Miru. 

Clay pots from Dard graves, Leh. 
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Bronze objects from Dard graves, Leh. 

Implements used in devil dances, Leb. 

View of Leh. 

Lion Gate of King^s Palace, Leh. 
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bKra-shis-sgo-mang, ancient mcliod^rttn at Changspa, Leh. 

Rock-cut sculpture of Buddha with attendants, Changspa, Leh. 

Rock-cut sculpture of Maitreya(?), Changspa, Leh. 

Mask of Agu dGra-lha of the Kesar Saga, in possession of Munshi dPal-ro-yas 
Leh. ' 

Head of antelope, believed to be that of Buddha in his antelope incarnation 
in possession of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh. 

Sculpture in ruined town at dGon-pa near Leb, 

Rock -cut image of Maitreya on the Yarkandi Road, Leh. 

Ruined castle Chung-mkhar at sNjemo. 

Ruined temple near Basgo. 

incliod-rt en of Rin-cben-bzang-po at Basgo. 

Mchod'rten of Rin-chen-bzang-po at Saspola. 

Wood carving in gSum-thsag Temple, Alchi. 

Ancient book cover from Lhasa. 

Stucco figure in gSum-thsag Temple of monasterv, Alchi. 

Iresco in gSum-thsag Temple of monastery, Alchi. 

Carved door in rNam-par-snang-mdzad Temple, Alchi, 

Fresco in gSum-thsag Temple, Alchi. 

^ lew of Lama yum. 

View of ruined town, Bod-Kharbu. 

Fresco in Bon-po Temple, Lamayuru. 

Ancient wood-carving of Garuda, Chigtan. 

View of castle, Chigtan. 

View of monastery, Chigtan, 
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Plate XLIII. — a. Wood-carving in the castle, Chigian. 

b. Door of monastery, Chigtan. 

„ XLIV. — a. & b. Rock carvings at Dongga. 

XLV. — a. Awwal Masjid^ Srinagar. 

b. Riiichan Shah’s grave, Srinagar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


♦ 

Towards the end of April 1909, I received a telegram from the Indian Government 
asking me to enter their archmological service for a period of eighteen months, from 
the 1st June of that year. I arrived in Simla on the 30th May and from the 1st to the 
l4th June, Dr. J. H. Marshall, c.i.E., Director-General of Archaeology, sacrificed a 
great deal of his time in drawing up a plan for my journey and discussing with me 
various matters connected therewith. Thanks to his energy, all preparations were 
finished on the 12th June, and on Monday the 11th June, our caravan started for the 
frontier districts. 

As regards our plans, it was determined to cover as much ground as possible and to 
spend a considerable portion of the summer months within the limits of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State. For within its territory are known to exist several interesting relics of 
Tibetan antiquity which have not yet been properly examined. Putting aside the ordi- 
nary routes,the Kashmir State can he entered from two parts of Indian Tibet, from 
Lahul and from Spiti. As Lahul had already been investigated by Dr. V ogel,^ the course 
to be taken by me was to enter the Kashmir State from the Spiti side. Spiti was one of 
the countries of Indian Tibet which I had not yet seen. As the road to Spiti took me 
high up in the Satluj valley, I proposed to pay a short visit to Tholing and Tsaparang 
beyond the frontier. These places interested me particularly on account of their connec- 
tion with Atisa and d’Andrada. This proposal was, however, not sanctioned by the 
Supreme Government, and I was advised to remain within the Indian Frontier. 

Our party was to consist of a Government Photographer, Babu Pindi Lai of the Ar- 
chgeological Survey, who also knew how to take impressions of inscriptions, and a Khalasi 
who had to be engaged in the interior. In addition to these there were two men whom 
I engaged privately, a bearer and cook in one person, and a Tibetan who assisted me in 
the reading and copying of inscriptions and documents. Dr. Marshall was very fortu- 
nate in his choice of the photographer ; for in the case of an expedition Kke ours, an 
ordinary proficiency in photography would not have sufiiced ; what was wanted was a 
man ready to endure hardship, and one who was prepared to cany on his work under 
adverse circumstances. Pindi Lai has amply justified Dr. Marshall in his choice. 

~ 1 Cf. his Triloknath, J. A. S. B., V^)i7l^ (1902), Part I, pp. 35 ff. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Satluj Valley. 

We left Simla on the 14th June and reached Kotgur (map Kotgarh) on the IGtli 
at noon. At Kotgur I enjojed the hospitality of the C. M. S. missionary, the Rev. 31 r. 
Bent el, Avho is an authority on the language, customs and geography of his uistrict. 
On the rocks near Kotgur are found earrings in the shape of a Yonl. This is 3Ir. 
Beutel’s explanation at least, and it agrees exactly with the iuterpretation I have given 
of many similar cax’vings found all OA'cr Kulu and Lahul, This symbol is found even in 
Ladakh, hut it is rarer there. I am convinced that this symbol is intended to remind 
the Avorshipper of deities of the Kali type, as Ave find them all over the hills, under 
various names. These goddesses, together with gods of the SAa type, reixresent the 
creatAe principle Avhich is the main feature in the religion of all the 31 estern Himalayan 
tribes. 

During our short stay at Kotgur, Pindi Lai witnessed the Doum festival Avhich is 
celebrated annually. The Doum is a tablet Avith sih er and gold masks fixed to it. As 
3Ir, Beutel told me, such masks are dedicated to the temple by the rnling chiefs of 
Kotgur and neighbourhood, on the occasion of deaths in their families. But AA'hether 
these masks are supposed to be portraits of the deceased persons or not, I haA'e not been 
able to ascertain. We find the same custom all over Kulu,^ and also at Triloknath in 
Chamba-Labul. The sjxirit (of the deceased r) is supposed to enter a man set apart for 
this cult, who performs a sword-dance and thrusts needles through his cheeks. When 
he is in a trance, he is asked questions and acts as an oracle. Pindi Lai placed his ajx- 
paratus carefully in front of the mask board and was on the point of snapping, when 
he was suddenly assailed by the priests, aaLo said that they could not allow him to photo- 
graph these objects of sanctity. Pindi Lai, snapping off his apparatus, calmly said : 
“ Well, if you Avill not alloAv me to take a photo, I can do without it,” and carried his 
treasure home (Plate I, a). 

That there is a possible connection between these masks and those used for the devil- 
dances of Ladakh and Tibet, is made apparent by the folloAving passage by Dr. 3Agel,- 
who speaks of Iavo miniature sikhara temples at Triloknath in which a number of 
Avooden masks are jAreserved. “ At the death of a member of the Rana’s family, such 
a mask is jArepared and placed in the temple, Avhence it is on no account to be re- 
moved. An exception is made for three masks Avhich are used at the CJidr or Spring 
festAml, and are said to represent a man, a woman and a demon, called in the local 
dialect ganii., mezmi and kullnza. The main substance of the Char festAal is a per- 
forxnance symbolizing the advent of Spring and the defeat of 3Tinter. The latter 
personified as an oaII demon, is represented by the bearer of the kullnza mask, who is 


‘ A. S. B. for 1907-8, pp. 270 ff., plates LXXIV and LXXV. 
“ Ckamha Gazetteer^ p. 41. 
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chased by the joint villagers and pelted with snow-haUs till he retires from the village and 
drops his mask, after which he joins in a dance with the garni and mezmi mask-bearers.” 

Most of the devil dances of Indian Tibet are held during the time of the winter 
solstice, and in my opinion originally symbolised the struggle between the benevolent 
gods of spring or summer, and the demons of winter. Lamaism later on converted 
these performances into a struggle between the elevating elements of Buddhism and its 
fierce enemies representative of the pre- Buddhist religion.^ 

The greatest enemy of Lamaism, Langdarma, had to take the part originally 
played by the winter, and it is his tragic end and his torments in hell which are now-a- 
days celebrated in the mask dances. Side by side with the Lamaist mask dances the 
ancient ceremonies of chasing out the evil spirits of the winter were continued, and a 
manuscript describing the festival of the winter solstice at Khalatse and a photo of the 
interesting Dosmoche performance, at Leh, is among our collections. At the monastery 
of i\ako, we even acquired a very ancient wooden mask which had once done service 
in the mask eances. This mask Avas found in a godown and sold to us for one rupee. 
At Leh we had an opportunity to buy imj)lements and a trumpet made of a human 
thighbone, used on the occasion of devil dances. (Plate XXIX, h). 

As I had the intention of spending Simday the 20th at Kotgur, on my return from 
Xirmand, 3Ir. Beutel advised me to leaA’e Kotgur on the same day and to cross the rope 
bridge to Xirmand early next morning. The caravan under Pindi Lai was to follow 
later on. I arrived on the Satlnj late at night on the 16th and spent the night in 
Mr. Beutel’s garden house. Early on the 17th I marched with my Khansaman to 
Nirth and beyond this Aullage to the rope bridge. In the vicinity of Xirth, we searched 
for the caA^e inscrijotions discovered by Dr. Marshall in 1908, Imt could not find them. 
The rope bridge did not look at all inviting, but I thought that I ought to try it, in 
particular, because Ave should have to cross several more of them in the course of our 
journey. So we shouted for the people in the next village who Avork it. They brought 
a wooden saddle to which Avere attached several ropes and led us down the khucl to the 
starting place, a rock not much over a yard square, 30 or 10 feet ahoA'e the river. 
Before and behind, the rock AA'as perpendicular. Prom this pedestal one was exjDected 
to seize the saddle Avhich dangled above one, and to put his legs through tAA o slings of 
rope which Avere attached thereto. While seizing the saddle I jumped up in the direction 
of the slings, hut unfortunately knocked ofP my hat against the wall of rock behind me. 
It disappeared at once in the river and was not seen again. I knew that it would 
not be advisable to continue my journey under a tropical sun without a hat. Therefore, 
I renounced all further gymnastics on that day and went hack to Xirth to write to 
Mr. Beutel that I had not succeeded in reaching X’irmand on the fixed day and had 
to alter my programme. Early next morning a messenger from Mr. Beutel made his 
appearance with the latter’s sola topi and a letter urging me to try again, I must 


^ Luther, in a similar manner, changed the song : 
ont of the Pope : Kun treiben wir den Pabst hinaus 


Niin treibt*n wir den "Winter aus ! into a song celebrating the turning 

B *2 
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confess that I felt ashamed that I a young man, should not venture to do what old 
Mr. Beutel had done so often. The Khansaman and myself, therefore, made a fresh 
effort, got safely into the sling and across the river and reached Nirmand on the same 
evening, after a long and trying climb. 

Pindi Lai marched with the caravan to Eamitur, hut kept himself in readiness to come 
to Nirmand with his apparatus, as soon as he should be wanted. Nirmand, the Ka^i of 
the mountains, as it is called, was perfectly inaccessible in the days of the brothers 
Gerard (1817) who wished to see it, but were not allowed to enter it. Later on, it was 
opened to visitors, and Capt. Harcourt (1871) witnessed here the curious ceremony of 
the swinging rope. A young man is fed at the public expense for a year, during which 
time he has to plait a rope of considerable length. On the day of the Mela, this rope 
is stretched from the top of a precipice and he has to slide down on it. This custom 
which is also practised at Lhasa and at Srinagar of Garhwal is, as Dr. Vogel says, 
probably a survival of human sacrifice, the prevalence of which in former times in these 
districts is indicated by popular tradition.^ “ But in this peculiar case the victim, 
instead of being actually killed, had to undergo a risk which endangered his life. An 
offering was thus made to the deity who might decline or accept the sacrifice according 
to her divine pleasure. In 1856 the man was killed, and since then the practice has 
been prohibited.” 

At Kotgur, the tree under which the human sacrifices took place is still shown. 
L'ntil quite recently several iron links, the last remains of chains, could be seen there. 
Begarding the abolition of human sacrifices, at Kotgur, Mr. Beutel told me the 
following tale ; A young virgin had to be sacrificed every year. Once it was a poor 
widow’s turn to offer up her only daughter. The widow cried and asked the oracle 
below Hatti if there was not a way out of her clifBculty. The oracle answered that on 
the day of the execution there would be a thunderstorm of unusual force, and the rain 
would carry off even men, and this would be the end of human sacrifices. When on 
the day of execution the heavy storm actually broke forth, the frightened Brahmans 
declared that the divinity rvas angry and did not wish to accept any more human 
sacrifices. 

The story of the Bakshasa Bamburaha at Kotgur, also told by Mr. Beutel, is not 
very different. This Bakshasa devoured the breasts of women, and from time to time 
he demanded a woman to eat up altogether. He Avas blinded by the bird Karaita who 
thrust pollen of the cedar into his eyes. Then he rvas killed by armed men. This had 
also been announced by the Hatti oracle. 

Although Kirmand is nowadays open to rdsitors, the inhabitants do their best to 
make a stay there as unpleasant to the stranger as possible. The toAvn, being a holy 
place, is inhabited chiefly by Brahmans, who dress in white. Besides them, there are 
only two other castes represented, the Sonars or goldsmiths, and the Kolis or peasants 
(aboriginal jjopulation). Wherever one goes, one finds Brahmans on both sides who 


' J. A.. S. B, Vol. LXX, Part 1, Xo. 1, 1902, p. 35. 
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suddenly stop one and demand a turn to the right or left, or even prohibit one’s 
further advance. In spite of all its sanctity, Nirmand is poor in inscriptions and other 
written records. People showed me the copper plate grant of the 7th century by king 
Samudra-sena which has been published by Dr. Pleet,^ and a very obliterated inscription 
on a rock in front of the Dharmasdld. We took an impression, but were not quite 
successful. The script seems to be a late type of Sarada. As the names of Samudra- 
sena’s father, grandfather and great-grandfather, which occur on the copper plate, have not 
yet been discovered in the Bansaulis of Kulu or Bashahr, I hoped to find them among 
the ancestors of the present Thakur of Nirmand. This man, however, did uot possess 
a family record of any kind. 

Proof of the great age of Nirmand is the fact that all the principal temples are of 
the hill type. They are built of layers of rubble masonry, alternating with beams 
of cedar wood. The roofs are sloping and slightly concave on either side of the central 
beam and laid with slates or wooden shingles. None of these buildings seem to be of 
a very great age. But, as they were always repaired in the same style, the temples 
of Nirmand of two or three thousand years ago probably did not look different from 
these extant. 

This refers only to the chief temples. By the side of most of them, we find numerous 
stone temples of the sikhara type. (Plate III). They are, however, never in prominent 
positions. This style of architecture has been fully described by Pergusson." It was 
introduced into Nirmand probably between the 7th and 11th century and many speci- 
mens may go back to those times, although there are no written records. The many 
tablets with religious sculptures which are scattered all over the place in great num- 
bers, may also date from those times. It appears that the original cult of Nirmand was 
entirely ^ivaist. Most of the temples are dedicated to Siva or Kali, or to deities of 
a similar type. Perhaps about the same time when Vishnuism became powerful in 
Chamba (tenth or eleventh century), this form of worship was also introduced in 
Nirmand, without, however, doing much harm to Sivaism. 

Originally the town consisted, it is said, of five main streets with a great temj)le 
in each of them. Cholera and small -pox have decimated the population, and the town 
has become very much reduced in size. Its situation is sublime, on a high practically 
level plateau with a magnificent view of apparently endless mountain ridges. 

1 made the following notes on the principal buildings. The Ambika temple (Plate 
II, a) is below the village, and a flight of 181 steps leads up towards it, and continues 
from the back of the temple towards the village. This temple is said to be the oldest 
in the place, and Ambika (probably a form of Kali) is the chief deity of Nirmand. 
According to Pindi Lai, the Devi image is in a standing posture and about two feet 
high. Her face is black, and her clothes covered with gold. IVhoever approaches her 
(only Brahmans are allowed to do so) has to take off his trousers. In this temple is 
kept the copper-plate grant of King Samudra-sena of the 7th century mentioned above 


^ Gupta hiscriptionfi^ p. 286. 

^ T[istoi\y of Indian and ^Eastern Arf'hiieHnre^ Vol. I, p. 322. 
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In front of Ambiia’s temple there is an ancient stone figure buried in the ground up 
to the shoulders. 

The Kothi is a large building of the hill type, with stags’ and antelopes’ horns fixed 
over tlie door. Old sculptures are inserted in the walls, for instance, a head on a stand 
adoivd by two kneeling figures (Plate I, b). This may have been suggested by the well- 
known Buddhist sculptures of relics with two worshippers. The head is probably that 
of Siva, as -we find it on so many temples at Nirmand, carved above the entrance. On 
the right corner of the house, there is a very rude figure of Hanuman riding on a rather 
diminutive horse. Inside, there are stone figures of Kali, and a bronze figure of 
Parakirama. The latter is e.xhibited only every twelfth year when two naked men have 
to carry it out of its prison. IPhen the image is brought back to the temple, a glass, 
filled with water, is placed in front of it. This is not removed until twelve years have 
elapsed, and the Avater is found as fresh as it was originally. In front of the K5thi 
is a larcfe round stone seat Avitli sculptures on its circumference, for instance, makaras 
swallowiu!? men (?). An apparently modern cave is in the A'iciuity. 

The Dharmasahi Ave Avere not alloAved to enter. It is a court formed Itv houses of 
the ordinary hill type situated in the middle of the Aullage. On a rock in front there 
is an inscription in a late type of Sarada characters much obliterated. 

The temple of Chandi Dcau is close to the Avells from AA-hich the people fetch their 
drinkiiitf Avater. There are several small water tanks of dressed stones belou' it, and a 
"rent number of sculptured slabs are inserted in the masonry of the tank (tdate II, b). 
Stone fnturi's of Xaiidi are also conspicuous. One of the sculptures, a head Avith three 
faces, is said to look like Parasurfuna in the Kothi, 

The temple of Siva situated aboA'e the A'illage, i^ said to contain a Vdifjam. Oa'ci* 
the door is a sculptured head and a figure of Ganesa. In front of it, there are Ai ater 
tanks Avith stone reliefs and a fii;-ure of Kandi. 

The temple of .Siva and the PandaA'as is situated in the middle of the A’illage. 
It Ava^ shoA\n only to Pindi Lai Avho says that it contains many images in little 
niche-. 

The Thakur’s temple found in the middle of the A’illage is small and neat, but in bad 
pi'c-eination. The intciaor was -hown to Pindi Lai only, in Avhose opinion the image 
Avas the finest sculpture in the place. Unfortunately he could Jiot photograjdi it. It 
re]>resents a man and a Avoman seated, and another Avoman lying on the ground. There 
IS an elab(ji'ate halo round the three figures. 

The doors of all the houses of the goldsmiths arc distinguished by AA’ell-carA'ed 
door-po-t- of stone Avifh tbe figure of Gaue-a in the centre. 

In eoiiclu-ioii 1 may say that Ave did not find any traces of Buddhism at Kirniand. 

Prom Xirmand avc marched to Bampur, the capital of the Ba-hahr State, beauti- 
fully .situated on the left bank of the Satluj. The de-cent Avas steetn but the road 
AAclI shaded by luxuriant vegetation. The Hindu temples of the city with their A’erv 
p!-imitive, though lurt ancient, sculptures did not appear of any interest, Piampur is the 
fii-st place on the road up the Satluj valley Avhere Lamaist buildings may be seen. The 
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Lamaist temple is a recent structure and is said to be only twelve or thirteen years old. 
Its style is not different from that of the ordinary dwelling-houses of Kampur : this temple, 
therefore, differs from the common Tibetan temples, especially on account of its sloping 
roof. It contains modern frescoes and a huge prayer wheel. 

In one of the Eaja’s garden-houses, we found more Lamaist frescoes. One of them 
interested me in particular, for it evidently represents a historical scene. (Plate IV, a). 
When we met His Highness iShamsher Singh, a few days later, he told us that the picture 
was a copy of a picture in the palace of Lhasa. The fresco evidently represents the 
treaty between Tibet and Bashahr concluded about 1650 A.D., when Bashahr was 
supported by the Mughal emperor. The figure in the middle of the picture is apparently 
the Mu gh al emperor, surrounded by his soldiers. The elephant procession which 
approaches from the left is either the retinue of the Mu^al, or of the Bashahr king, 
Kehari Singh. ^ A party of Bashahr people, distinguished by their black round hats, are 
placed in front of the Mu gh al, while the embassy from Tibet is shown on the right side of 
the painting. This treaty, which is mentioned in the chronicles of Bashahr, was of great 
importance to the State. The Tibetans who had been bea'ten by the Alughal army 
at Basgo, near Leh, had to cede a portion of Guge, viz., the Satluj valley down to 
the IVangtu bridge, to the Bashahr State. M^e had the good fortune, in the course 
of our expedition, to discover two versions of this treaty, concluded in 1650, in original 
documents. 

At Bampur we inspected also the royal palaces, gardens and guest-houses, but nothing 
appeared to be of particular interest. Unfortunately the Eajh and his party were not 
present. Here we engaged a Khalasi called Sadhu, to accompany us on our further 
travels. Although this man had harlly seen any place beyond Bampur, he proved 
useful and was always ready to Avork even under difficulties. 

The road up the Satluj valley, from Bampur to Chini, is on the whole very pleasant. 
The mountains are wooded in many parts, and the rocks and hills which rise abruptly 
from the narrow valley form charming pictures. The road continually ascends and 
descends, and for this reason the traveller passes through ever-A-arying temperatures. 
Often we started from a bungaloAv five or six thousand feet above the Satluj in a cool 
morning breeze. Then the road took us doAvn almost to the valley with its blazing heat, 
and it was rather hard to begin the ascent again under the scorching rays of a tropical 
midday sun. 

We arrived at Gaura, a little village above Bamj)ur, on the 22nd June. The people 
were holding their “ Uestival of prayers for a good harvest, ” and for that reason we could 
not sleep much. They sang AA'ithout a break through the whole of the night. It would 
have been A’ery pleasant to listen to them in the day-time, but before the sun was uj) they 
had all disappeared. They had ahvays two choirs, one for the line with the lower notes, 
the other for the line with the higher notes. I took doAvn one of their tunes which is 
based on the Chinese scale. Others of their tunes were based on different scales. Each 


^ For genealogical list of Bashahr Rajas see beneath Appendix D. 
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party held out the last note of their melody for a time, whilst the other party started 
theirs.' 

On the following day we reached Sarahan. It is the ancient capital of the Bashahr 
State, and the palace here is by far superior to that at Eampur. Here we found the Eaja 
residing. Shamsher Singh, a man of seventy years of age, is the last of a long line of a 
hundred and twenty Rajas, enumerated in the Itajowari of Bashahr, which was first 
brought to light through Mr. H. A. Rose’s exertions. The dynasty claims to have come 
from Kanchanapuri {i.e., Oonjeevaram) in the Deccan, and to be of Brahman caste 
Once the throne of Bashahr being vacant, it was prophesied that the Brahman who 
should enter the palace-gate first, was the destined king, il’he younger one of two 
Brahman brothers, Pradyumna, who came from Kanchanapuri, entered the palace-gate 
first, and was accordingly made king. The descendants of the elder brother became 
family priests and are said to be still in office. It is very difficult to believe that the 
pedigree -with its 120 members can be genuine in its more ancient parts. All the 
Rajas are called by the dynastical name Singh (Sanskrit Si/hha), hut there is no 
instance of any ancient Indian family which makes nse of that name earlier than the 
15th century. The family of the Bashahr Rajas, as Mr. Howell, Assistant Commissioner 
of Kulu, tells me, is recognised all over northern India as very ancient and the other 
rajas are desirous of receiving their caste-mark from the Bashahr Raja, even if the latter 
condescends only to put it on their foreheads with his toe. 

Shamsher Singh is very favourably inclined to Europeans and wishes to make friends 
with all of them. Shortly after oni’ arrival, therefore, he announced his intention to 
have tea rvith me. He was carried in a litter by several of his subjects, and a small 
crowd was gathered together near the bungalow to receive him with shouts, “ Ho ! 
Maharaj.” His state is of considerable extent, but thinly populated, and has a future 
before it. The Raja asked us first to take a j)hoto of himself, and then to go to the 
other side of his palace and take a general view of it from there. (Plates IV, h and 
V, a). The palace presented itself at its best from the mountain side, where it showed 
all its symmetrical beauty. It is one of the finest sjjecimens of hill architecture I 
have ever seen. Although there are no written records about it, it is evidently of consi- 
derable age. The Rajas ought to ])e urged to keep it in good repair, ljut not to make any 
structural alterations. Like all buildings of the hill-type it is built of lavers of rubble 
masonry and beams of cedar Avood. The roofs are slanting and slightly concave like 
those of the Chinese. In the walls of the court, several carved stone images of very 
rude execution have been inserted. I was told that they represent Kali and Bhairava. 

There is also an ancient Kali temple connected with the palace which is not acces- 
sible to Enropeans. It is said to contain a deep pit. There are rumours that human 
sacrifices were offered here eA-ery tenth year, and that they are still continued secretly.^ 
The victim h throAvn into the pit. If a human sacrifice be not forthcoming at the 

1 A desoriptiwi of this .style of music is found in my article. “ MunihahscU Studien UWest Tibet Z. D M G 

Vul. LX, pp 91 ff. ' * *■ 

2 Cf, Gerai’d, Account of Koonawary p. 86. 
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appointed time, a terrible voice is heard calling from the depth of the pit. We received 
a full written statement about these practices from a native of the place. 

We travelled from Sarahan to Taranda on the 24th June. In the pass above the 
village and bungalow, there is an ancient deserted Devata temple of the ordinary hill 
type with slanting but straight roof, in ruins It contained two beautifully carved 
columns and other wood sculptures. In front of it, there are several stone slabs with 
rude carvings of human figures. Th ey look exactly like the slabs put up in commemora- 
tion of the dead in Mancbad (Lahul) or like very ancient *S'f/i^-stoues in Ivulu. I was 
informed that here also, they were erected in commemoration of the dead. 

We proceeded to Paunda on the 25th June. Below the village, on the road to 
Taranda, we saw the first Tibetan mani wall. i.e. a stone wall covered with inscribed 
slabs of stone, bearing the inscription Oiil mani padme Hum. The characters employed 
here were mostly LaSthsa. Near the wall was a gate with modern Lamaist frescoes on 
the ceiling and a prayer flag on the top. These signs of Lamaism do not, however, 
indicate that the population of this district are believers in Lamaism. In iact, in spite of 
many inquiries, I could not ascertain that there were any Buddhists round about. I 
believe that these Buddhist structures were erected by Tibetan travellers on their way 
to the Bampur market. 

On the 26th June, we marched from Paunda to Lrni. Between Paunda and 
Nachar is the village of Sungra, a little below the road. It is famous for its ancient 
wooden Mahe^ura (Mahesvara) temple (Plate VI, a). It is a fine specimen of hill 
architecture, and reminds one of the famous temp)le of Hidimba at Manali in Kulu which 
was built by King Bahadur Singh in the 16th century.^ While the temples of Nirmand 
have the shape of an ordinary rectangular house with a single gable roof, the temple at 
Sungra has a square ground-plan and three slanting roofs, one above tbe other, the lower 
one being the largest, and the top one the smallest of the three. While the two 
lower ones are square, the top one is round, of the shape of a funnel. The four corner 
beams of the lowest roof end in wooden figures of walking lions, almost life-size (Plate 
VI, b). The temple contains a lingam. There are no inscriptions round about. In the 
temple yard we saw two very rude specimens of sikhara stone temples. 

On the road from Sungra to Nachar we noticed the first Lamaist mchod-rten {stiipa). 
It was only about 6 feet high, and contained some dried apricots and a leaf or two of a 
modern Tibetan printed book with a text half Tibetan, half Sanskrit. 

The temple of Nachar has also a certain fame on account of its wood carvings. We 
did not, however, visit it. 

From Nachar the road took us down to the Satluj by a long descent, and at 
Wangtu we crossed the river by a beautiful modern bridge. There was already a Avooden 
bridge in this place when Gerard travelled here in 1817.^ This bridge is an important 


^ Cf. A. S. -B. 1905-96, p. 26. There are three temples of this kind in Kulu ; that of Hidimba (or Hirmaj HSviat Dhuagrl 
Manali, near that of Tripura-sundari Devi at Kagar, the ancient capital, and that of Tiiyug Xaray&na at Dhar opposite 

Bajaura. 

* It was destroyed by the Gurkhas in 1819 and leplaced by a rope bridge. 

C 
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feature in the Basliahr State ; for it marks the ancient houndary between Bashahr and 
Tibet. In fact, the West Tibetan Empire reached as far as Wangtu up to 1650 A. D., 
when the Satluj valley from Wangtu to Namgya was made over to Bashahr. Although 
Tibetan is not yet spoken for several marches up the Satluj, the former Tibetan influence 
makes itself felt in the frequency of personal Tibetan names. We could not escai^e 
making this observation, because we had to jot down on our vouchers the names of all 
the coolies in our emjdoy. 

We are now outside the area of the Pahari dialects of the Satluj vaUey and have 
entered that of the Kanawari language. This language was noticed as early as 1817 by 
Gerard, wdio published a vocabulary of it.^ Mr. Biack made a beginning in the .study of 
its arammar ; hut the true nature of this language was not recognised, until the Bev. J. 
Bruske, of the Moravian Mission, began to study the language thoroughly and 
made a translation of the gospel of St. Mark into it. It was then recognised, as pointed 
out by Dr. Sten Konow,' that the grammar of this language shows clo.^ic affinities to 
Munclari (spoken in Chota Nagpur), and that in very early times in these mountain 
vallevs an amalgamation must have taken place lietween Munda aboriginal tribes and 
Tibetans. M^ithin the fifty miles of road between Ciuni and Poo, one meets with several 
more languages of probably a similar type which have not yet been properly studied, 
although notes on them can be found in various books of travel. The study of the folk- 
lore literature of the Kanaw^ari language has been taken up by Mr. H. A, Bose, who is 
also comj)iling a dictionary of this language. Mr. Bose’s collection contains historical 
as well as lyrical pieces. M'ith regard to the former it is strange to note that they all 
refer to very modern times only. In the course of our journey we heard a sono- about 
the Kyahar castle, hut it also contained the name of a very modern personage, that 
of the Tika Sahib of Bashahr, who died a few years ago. One of the most interesting 
of Mr. Bruske’s collection is the song on Mr. Minniken, forest officer of Bashahr. This 
officer is praised in this song as the ideal master of tlie woods who gives the petitioner as 
much wood as he wnnts to get. As regards metre and parallelism, these songs are of the 
same character as the Tibetan songs. 

The result of the blending of the Munda and Tibetan population with a super- 
ficial sprinkling of Indian Aryans is not at all bad, and many of our coolie women wmre 
of very attractive appearance. I must add a few words wdth regal’d to the latter. Amono- 
the population of these mountain valleys the cooly caste is not very numerous, and for 
this reason the villagers, also those of good caste, have to take uji coolv work. This kind 
of forced labour is felt as humiliating by most of the people, and for this reason the male 
population will not jiarticipate in it. They press it on the women of their families and 
do not see that they disgrace themselves even more by this arrangement. Our transport 
therefore was for the greater part of our journey to Poo the work of women carriers 
I'his has its great advantages, as has been observed also by other travellers, for these 
women are pleasant to deal with, they never grumlile, and do their utmost to please the 

( J. A, -5. B., Vol. XI, part I, 1842, pp. 479, fi. Linquisiic Survey, Vol. Ill, part I. 

= Imperial G-azetieer of India, Xew Edition. Oxford 1907. Vol I, pp, 306 ft'.' 
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sahib. It is also true that many among them are quite athletic and carry heavy loads 
over great distances. What I disliked, however, was the injustice done to the female 
population of a little village when a large caravan like oru’s demanded the service of 
practically all the women betAveen twelve and fifty years of age. Then the claims of 
their babies were left quite out of consideration, and the poor mothers had to see what 
arrangements they could make with regard to their offspring for a full day or so. Our 
box Avhich contained the photographic plates Avas the heaviest of all, and it Avas always 
the last taken up. The first comers took hold of the lighter loads and darted off as soon as 
possible. When we Avere at Chogan on our way to TJrni, this box Avith the plates did not 
arrive, and Pindi Lai volunteered to stay behind and wait for it. He caught me up at 
Urni when it was quite dark. The heavy box had fallen to the lot of a child of fourteen 
years of age who Avas absolutely unequal to the task. This girl, therefore, asked three of her 
friends to assist her in the hard work she had to perform, and so Pindi Lai received the 
box out of the hands of four girls ‘ all very young and very beautiful ’ as he said. They 
Avere, of course, all of high caste, and the way they took leave of the Babu and wished him 
a good journey was quite charming. The system of the Tibetans is quite different from 
that of the Bashahr State. In Tibet the men come first, and they are ready to do the 
hardest work themselves. The Avomen who offer to do cooly work are such as can be 
spared from their homes. 

I hope that the chivalrous chief of the Bashahr State will undertake to teach bis 
male subjects a little more chivalry. 

The bridge of Wangtu is evidently in a place where there has been a bridge from 
time immemorial, as is made probable by ancient carvings on the rocks. One of them 
shoAVS a man with a sAA ord in his left hand, and a club in bis right. In the rocks there 
are many caves used by travellers, and on the rocks about them I saw many Tibetan 
inscriptions in charcoal and red chalk, one of them reading ; Sa-Tiya-pa-mUyen-no, “ Take 
notice of this (or ‘ of me ’) O Sakya-man ! ” In one of the caves, there Avere many tablets 
of burnt clay, just like those which are made of clay and the ashes of the dead. 'I hey 
have generally the figure of a Buddhist saint printed on them and are deposited in 
molioA-rten or caA'es. Here, liOAveAur, they were quite plain. A dead lama was probably 
cremated here in ancient times, and a mould not being at hand, the clay-tablets were 
formed without it. 

Sunday, the 27th June, was spent at Urni. In the afternoon I went to see the 
mandirs or* temples. The ‘ old temple ’ is of the square tower type, like so many of Kulu. 
and has a wooden verandah running round beloAv the slanting gable roof. It AA'as almost 
Avithout any carvings, and people said that the devata had left the place. The ‘ neAA 
temple,’ not far from the old one, was thoroughly renovated, as peoiDle say, about twenty 
years ago. There are many wood-carvings dating from that time, for instance hunting- 
scenes : a man shooting akopard with a rifle. They Avere all very primitive. There 
AA'as also a carA^ing of a cock, and AAhat I took for a hen Avith chickens, eating a snake. 
Bixt people said it was a peacock. (Garuda devoxxring Xagas ?). The villagers showed 
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as also several obscene representations of a man and a woman, and said that it was 
always a grand moment, when these pictures were shown to the girls on the occasion of a 
3Iela. This will serve to shoAV what a religion which Avorships the creative powers leads 
to. The slanting gable beams of the temple had again representations of walking lions, 
like those at Snngra. 

As regards the houses of the ordinary peasants, here at Urni, and in other j)laces since 
we passed the T\"angtu bridge, the Tibetan flat roof is becoming prominent. Here at 
Urni village most of the roofs exhibit the Tibetan style. But the mandirs stiU show 
the old slanting roof of the Indian hill tribes. The first temple with a flat roof I saw at 
Rogi on the 28th. It is of the square tower type and has wood carA'ings on the beams. 

We spent the night of the 28th and the 29th June at Chini, in the Moravian Mis- 
sion house. The view from Chini toAvards the snow mountains on the other side of the 
river is one of the grandest imaginable. The local name of these glaciers is Kailasa 
and a certain j)mnacle is called Siva by the people.^ 

Looking doAvn from the Mission house, there is a large mound to the left of 
the village (Plate YII, a). This is said to be the site of a castle of an ancient Thakur 
who came here from the ‘ Upper Country ’ (apparently Tibet). Mr. Bruske, who used to 
reside here as a Moravian missionary, AA'as told that there exists a song which treats of 
the exploits of this Thakur. But it has not yet been reduced to writing. On the site, 
many fragments of hand-made pottery can he found, but, people assured me, never any 
coins. The site is noAV occupied by small Lamaist buildings, a square tower and an en- 
shrined mchod-rfen. The fact that Lamaism has taken possession of the site, speaks in 
favour of tbe alleged Tibetan origin of the Thakur. 

Mr. Bruske informs me that there is another mound helow the village where many red 
bricks can be found. This is held to have been the principal (perhaps winter) residence of 
the same Thakur. At both sites excavations might prove successful. The most interest- 
ing feature in connection with this ancient chief is, as Mr. Bruske tells me, that traces 
of his aqueducts are met Avith from time to time by people Avhen digging. They consist 
of earthenware pipes, and the water Avas conducted in them for miles. 

Above the door over the staircase which leads up to the mound, there is a .stone lion, 
Avhich looks very old indeed. People told me, hoAvever, that it aa as made only a few vears 
ago. Older are the carved slabs of stone on the mound, near the Lamaist temple. Thev 
shoAV lines similar to those on a chessboard. On these ancient slabs, the Tibetan game of 
mig-mang Avas probably played. 

Mr. Bruske tells me that stories of Thakurs are told also of other ruined sites on the 
way from Chini to Poo. These Thakurs, although independent in a way, probably 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Tibetan chiefs of Guge, before the country came 
under Bashahr. 

The Kali temple of Chini is situated beloAv the village. Ko stranger is alloAved to 
enter it It has been the scene of human sacrifices, and there is a rumour that such 

’ The earliest picture of Chini and the Kailasa is found in ‘ Eehe de^ Frinzen Waidema,- von Preussen,’ 1845, Plate XVL 
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sacrifices are still carried on secretly. The following has been observed by a European, 
whose name I am not allowed to mention. At the Mela at this Kali temple, the object 
of the sacrifice is carried down to the temple by a person who must not be met by any- 
body. In fact, the rumour is spread that every person who meets that man wiU die 
before a year is passed. The European quite unexpectedly made his appearance before 
the priest who cursed him. However, he is of opinion that what the priest carried 
wrapped up in his bundle looked very much like human limbs. The prohibition of the 
Brahmans, that nobody must meet the priest on his way to the Kali temple, has its 
origin in the wish to keep eye-witnesses away from this ghastly sacrifice. 

On the road from Chini to Pangi, not far from Chini, below the road, there is a 
ruined house which is known as the house of the first European who settled in the 
country. He was married to a Kanawari woman by jungle rites. He has become the 
hero of a song in Kanawari, discovered by Mr. Bruske at Chini, in which the complexion 
of the European is praised as having been like butter. Like most of the Kaniiwari songs, 
this one has also a personal touch. These songs treat of prominent people who have be- 
come known to the Kanawari?. The fact that all the heroes of their songs are modern 
men, could be explained in this Avay. The songs were composed in early times in 
honour of kings or heroes whose names have been entirely forgotten. TV hen a new king, 
or a new hero arises, the words of the old songs are left unchanged, whilst the personal- 
ities are exchanged for new ones. W e have very similar cases in Tibetan folklore.^ 

On the 29th June, we passed through Pangi. In the vicinity of the village, there 
is one of those Lamaist gates built across the road, such as are frequently met with in 
these parts. (Plate V, b.) In Ladakh there are many similar ones. They all have a 
mchod-rten on the roof, and frescoes on the ceiling. Here in the Kanawari country these 
are distinguished by their elegant wooden roofs which are built OA'er the fnchoa-vten, to 
protect it from rain. The roof is covered, and, therefore, has somewhat the appearance of 
a Chinese roof. Gerard believed all this kind of architecture to be influenced by the 
Chinese style of building, AA’hich he believed to exist immediately on the other side of the 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier. However, we should have to travel thousands of miles, before 
we should meet with the first representatives of Chinese architecture. These doors are 
here known by the name of kang-ga-ni, a name Avhich is gHen in Ladakh only to the 
most ancient specimens. 

Close to the door, there are two large erect stones, perhaps rude specimens of lihg- 
ams. They have carvings on them, which I copied. One of the carvings I take for a kind 
of sun-symbol. It was very distinct on one of the stones. On the other stone Avas carA’ed 
a stiipa and what appears to be a repetition of the sun-symbol. 

At Pangi, I met Mr. Bruske and his Avife, Avho Avere encamped there. I spent a fcAV 
pleasant hours Avith them, and received nmch A'aluable information from them. 

We spent the night of the 29th and the 30th June at Parang. In the eA'ening, AA e 
visited the Lamaist temple, Avhich is built someAA'hat in the style of the Avooden hill 


i See my Introduction to Ladakhi Songs, Ind* Ajtt, Vol. XXXI. 19o2. pp. 87 ff. 



arcliitectiu’e, at least ia regard to its roof. It is said to be only about twenty-five year’s 
old. In the courtyard, we found cremation tablets with figures of Avalokitesvara 
re^rresented with four arms and a lotus, and Mi-’akhrugs-pa (Akshobya). Although they 
were also said to be of recent date, the mould from which they were cast must be 
decidedly old. It was possibly brought here from Kanam monastery, which claims to be 
old. The tablets were furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, but these were so indistinct 
that nothing could be read. It was just possible to see that the characters employed 
were Tibetan. 

Above the village of Rarang, on the road, there is an old hut which is known as the 
most ancient mcmdir of Rarang. (Plate VII, b.) It is rectangular, and has a slanting 
roof. The door l)eams are furnished with wood carvings. On the lintel, the figure of 
an elephant carrying a human being can be distinguished. This is possibly a representa- 
tion of Indra. Of jiarticular interest is the gable-roof which ends in the carving of a 
ram’s head, and thus reminds us strongly of the deoatd-hwt'H in the Manchad valley 
(Laliul). In its general appearance also, this maiidir resembles the fZef«^(^huts of the 
Manchad valley and goes to prove that the religion of the Kanawaris was similar to that of 
the Manchad people, who are closely related to them by lingual and ethnic characteristics. 
As this hut is practically the last specimen of Indian hill architecture on the road (not 
taking into account a ‘ gate of blessing ’ at Poo, which is furnished with a roof in Kana- 
wari style), it vdll be well to review all the observations we have made with regard to 
this architecture. Under hill architecture are comprised all the structures which are 
composed of rubble ma.sonry and beams of cedar wood. Of an entirely different charac- 
ter are the structures of the Tibetans, which consist of sun-dried bricks. The former have 
slanting, and the latter flat roofs. On the frontier between the Tibetan and Kanawari 
peoples there are also some intermediate forms. There are houses built of rubble masonry 
with flat roofs, for instance the temple at Rogi, and houses built of sun-burnt bricks with 
a slanting roof, for instance the temple at Rarang. 

The most elementary form of hill architecture is represented by the ancient rnandir 
of Rarang, which consists of a oue-roomed house with a rectangular ground-plan and a 
slanting roof. Later on, the roof assumed a concave appearance, anfl was often su2)ported 
by a covered verandah. This type of house is much in evidence as the ordinary 
[teasant’s dwelling on the Satluj up to the Wangtu bridge, and the ATirmancl temples are 
of thistyi?e. It was then modified in the following way. The ground plan was made 
square and the Avails Avere raised. This is the tyjAe of the Ivulu castle toAvers which were 
introduced even into Lahul, and of the shrine of tlie old rnandir at Urni. A beautiful 
combination of this rectangular house and square tower is found in the ancient i^alace of 
Sarahan. The KanaAvari gates of blessing have another extraordinary feature in addi- 
tion to the concave roof, in that they have also the front and back Avails AA'idening out 
towards the gable beam. Thus the walls are further apart at the top than they are at 
ground level. 

On the square ground plan was developed also the pyramid type of roof Avith four 
slanting sides. This we find in its simplest form in the modern temple of Urni, and in 
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one of the old temples of Sungra. Then there arose the custom of building with 
superimposed pyramidal roofs one on the top of another, the upper ones decreasing in 
size ; the whole structures reminding us of Burmese Pagodas. Such temples we have at 
Sungra, Manali in Kulu, and probably also at Xachar.' 

The religious buildings of the Hill-type are distinguished by their wood carvings. 
Mention has been made of the almost life size figures of lions on the beams of the roof. 
The most prominent figme among the ornaments, is the full-blown lotus {padma) with 
leaves arranged radially. This ornament was believed by Captain Harcourt to be of 
Buddhist origin. .A.s has been shown by Professor Griinwedel, however, the wheel and the 
lotus are by no means purely Buddhist emblems. The same must he said with regard to 
the snake and bird ornaments which are frequently met with. The continual warfare 
between Garudas and Nagas was a favourite topic among the hill tribes long before the rise 
of Buddhism. Bepresentations of the human figure are also of frequent occurrence 
among these wood carvings. But they are by far inferior to the representations of 
animals and look very much like the effigies of men on ancient rock carvings. The 
types are stiff and conventionalised, as if on the ivay to become jfictographs. The wooden 
eaves-boards which are often seen on the edges of roofs, form a very pretty kind of 
ornament. Many of the roofs or galfie beams end in dragon heads with open mouths. 
Of the rams’ heads at the end of such beams mention has been made. 

We passed through Jan gi on the 30th June. Tibetan mani walls are now becoming 
frequent, but up to this place they contained nothing beyond endless repetitions of the 
0>h mani padme Jifnh. Here I found for the first time on our expedition a itiani wall 
with a votive tablet on one end. This shows that the knowledge of the Tibetan language 
is more general here than in the previous villages. The tablet was, however, so much 
worn that I could not read much beyond the words Khungs-htsim-ga-ga-che, “the great 
nobleman of excellent origin,” iN either this nor any of the j)i’6ceding mani walls look 
as if they were of great antiquity. In the district between Chini and Poo Lamaism has 
made progress in outward show during the last thiity yeais or so without, howe^ er, oust- 
ing Hinduism. 

Opposite Jangi lies the village of Kinam with a fine castle on a rock above the river. 

It was built, it is said, by the Baja of Bashahr. 

After Jangi, the country begins to show a Ti))etan character. Vegetation becomes very 
scarce, and onlv a kind of Juniper, generally known by the name of Pencil Cedar (the 
holy tree of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet) makes us realize that we are not travel- 
ling on the moon. The pencil cedar never forms forests, but at best dots a hillside with 
a tree to every 500 square yards or so. Also the road, which up to this had done great 
credit to the Public Works Hepartment (to which I am indebted in particular for the 
hospitalitv of their hungalowsb becomes more and more uncivilised, and leminds one of 
the days* of hardships when Gerard travelled here almost a century ago. After this 

I As I said before I did not to see the Xaohw temple, but in Gordon Forbes’ book Simla to Shipki in Tibet, the 
Nachar temple is compared to linrmese temples. Similar temples in the vicinity of Simla and Kotgur ^ere not examined 
on our tour* 
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experience of desert travelling it is very pleasant in the evening to branch off from the 
Satin j valley into a side valley which is irrigated by the glacial stream of Kanam; 
The green waving fields, the many willow, poplar, and apricot trees refresh the eye of the 
traveller and invite to a short rest in their midst. 

We spent the night between the 30th Jnne and 1st July at Kanam. Although 
Tibetan is very well understood here, it is not yet spoken among the peasants themselves. 
They speak a language of the Kanawari type. But the village as well as the monasteiy 
presents a purely Tibetan appearance. This monastery (Plate VIII) uas the first on the 
road which by the natives themselves was asserted to be of ancient origin. It is said to 
go back to the days of Lotsaba Bin-chen-bzang-po (Piatna-bhadra) 961—1051 A.D. No 
relic of these ancient days, however, remains. The monastery consists of three separate 
halls situated in different parts of the village. 

The uppermost of them is called dGon-pa or monastery proper. It is a building of the 
ordinary Tibetan type, constructed of undried bricks with a flat roof. It contains the 
cells of the lamas who belong to the Ge-lug-pa sect, and an insignificant temple. In the 
latter is found an image of Buddha, gilt bronze with blue hair of the pin-head type. This 
image was brought from bKra-shis-lhun-po {vnlgo Trashi luupo) about seventy years ago, 
so I was told. The wooden garlands which ai’e behind this image of Buddha as well as 
behind some other images, may be older. The chief attraction of the Kanam monastery 
lies in the fact that the pioneer of Tibetan studies, the Hungarian Csoma de K5ros spent 
several years in it, studying the Tibetan language. According to Duka’s Life of Csoma 
de Kords, he lived here from August 1827 to October 1830b In 1829, Csoma was visited 
at Kanam (spelt Kanum in his report) by Dr. Gerard, who gives a very interesting 
account of the Hungarian’s life and work in this out of the way place. Let me quote a 
few passages from his account — 

“ I found him at the village of Kanum, in his small but romantic hamlet, surround- 
ed by books, and in the best health The cold is very intense, and all last winter he sat 

at his desk wrapped uj) in woollens from head to foot, and from morning to night, without 
an interval of recreation or warmth, except that of his frugal meals which are one uni- 
versal routine of greasy tea ; but the winters at Kanum dwindle to insignificance com- 
pared with the severity of those at the monastery of Yangla (in Zangskar) where Hr. 

Csoma passed a whole year There he sat (at Yangla) enveloped in a sheep-skin cloak, 

with his arms folded, and in this situation he read from morning till evening without fire, 
or light after dusk, the ground to sleep on, and the bare walls of the building for protec- 
tion against the rigours of the climate. 

“ The cold was so intense as to make it a task of severity to extricate the hands from 

their fleecy resort to turn over the pages, he is poor, humbly clad, and reserved, 

unless stimulated to animation by some temporary interest.” 

The chief attraction of the little village of Kanam, for Csoma, rested in the fact 
that the monastery contains complete copies of the bhd-’agytii' and hstan-’agyur, the great 


^ See Diika, Life cf Csomat pp. 82 fP. 
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encyclopaedias of Lamaism. It was here that he was enabled to study these gigantic 
collections of Tibetan literature, and to write his still invaluable ‘ Analysis of the Kanjur 
and Stanjur.’ The library is kept in a separate building called bkd-’agytir some distance 
below the monastery. Gerard who inspected this library on the occasion of his visit to 
Csoma in Kanam, has the following note on it : “ The edition of the Kahgyur and Stan- 

gyur at Kanum was sent from Teshi Ihunpo (bKra-shis-lhun-po) only about 9 years ago 
{i.e. in 1820) ; the printing bears a date of ninety years, yet the ink and type look as 
perfect and fresh as ever. No insects attack them, though the climate here is varying 

in summer. The book cases being made of cedar are indestructible The works, being 

distinct, are arranged in separate places. These resemble large chests or cisterns, stand- 
ing on end, and partitioned into cells, each containing a volume, which is carefully 
wrapped within many folds, laced with cord, and bound tightly between boards of cypress 

or cedar Some of the volumes were opened before me, and I gazed with a sort of 

reverential feeling upon such gigantic compilations yet unfolded to the world, and 
thought of the humble individual in the hamlet who was occupied in illustrating their 
unexplored contents.” 

There is yet a third Lamaist building in the place. It is called Lhahrang and is 
situated between the village and the fields. It is said to be of not much later date than 
the dGon-pci. No ancient relic has been preserved in it. It contains a modern stucco 
statue of Maitreya. Another small stucco statue represents the white Tara and is 
believed to be of some antiquity. It is a really good piece of workmanship, and the face 
shows expressive features, more spiritual than usual. 

Above the dG on-pa, there is a long row of white quadrangular buildings which are 
said to be crematories. In most villages, a single such incinerator has to suffice for many 
peof)le. Here one once used for a high lama, is apparently not used again. It is con- 
verted into a kind of quadrangular mcliod-rten. 

Although no ancient remains can be found at Kanam, it is quite possible that, as 
asserted, a Lamaist monastery was built here in the 11th century. The present buildings 
were probably erected on the sites of still more ancient ones. The monastery may have 
been ransacked several times ; for the last time by the Gurkhas. When Gerard was on 
his expedition in the Satluj valley, he met with continual reports of the devasta- 
tions by the Gurkhas from Kotgur to the Tibetan frontier. 

On the 1st of July we marched from Kanam to the Shasu rope bridge. I arrived 
at the bridge at 11 a.w., but did not reach the opposite bank of the river, a tributary to 
the Satluj, before 5 p.m. When I arrived at the site of the bridge, nothing could be 
seen but a steel rope. W e had sent intimation of our intention to cross the bridge to the 
next village, but there was no response. I found only a single old man on our bank of the 
river, who had a one-wheeled trolley without any ropes at hand. When all our coolies had 
come up and enjoyed a little rest, the ropes which they had used for carrying our bags and 
boxes, were tied together and fastened to the trolley, and after much experimenting 
it was found possible to work it, and our boxes one after another were slowly pulled across. 
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Then one of the ropes broke, just as one of the bags was right in the middle of the steel 
rope, and we spent a very exciting time in watching two daring youths who waded through 
the strong current, up to their chins, until they found the broken end of the rope. Hav- 
ing finally reached the other hank, it was night, and there being no time nor room to 
pitch tents, w'e had our beds in the open air and slept very comfortably. 

We arrived at Poo on the 2nd of July, after a tiring march over a horrible road of -very 
rugged and unstable foundation mostly along the face of the precipice. There were hardly 
any more Pencil cedar trees {Juminrus excelsa) on the road. The scenery was now quite 
Tibetan in character. Bad as the road was, the Missionary at Poo told me that it was 
excellent compared to what it had been only five years ago. Honour to the brave Mission 
ladies who have travelled on it in its old state ! The rocks are dangerous, even to the natives. 

About an hour before reaching Poo, the valley widens a little, and it is a relief to 
he able to walk here without continually looking out for a safe foothold. Poo is situated 
on a plain on the right hank of the Satluj and looks very pretty with its green fields, 
apricot and apple tree gardens. Its elevation is about 9,500 feet, and it is the first vil- 
lage on our road, the language of which is entirely Tibetan. It looks as if it was entirely 
closed in by steep bare mountains. 

When a] 3 proaching the village, we passed by a great number of mend walls, and as I 
noticed votive tablets on several of them, I began to study them. Xone of them seemed 
to be very ancient. The inscriptions consisted generally of four parts. The first part 
may be called devotional, the second part consisted of a eulogy of the country of which 
the village of Poo (spelled sPa in the inscriptions) was the centre, the third part praised 
the Pbaja of Bashahr who was reigning at the time, and the fourth part contained the 
account of the building of the wall, and stated for whose religious benefit it was meant. 
As regards the names of Bashahr Eajas on the tablets, only the following four have 
been traced through Mr. Schnabel’s and our own combined efforts ; Ptudar (in Tibetan 
Lurclur) Singh ; ITgar (in Tibetan Urku) Singh ; Mahindar (in Tibetan Metar) Singh ; 
Shamsher (in Tibetan bSam-gser ‘ golden thought ’) Singh. These names cover about 
the last century. But there are some more mani walls with votive tablets which instead 
of giving the proper name of a chief simply speak of ‘ the great king ’ at Sarahan {So-ra- 
rang in Tibetan). This shows that the personal names of the rulers of Bashahr previous 
to Eudar Singh, were not known to the Tibetans. As regards the geographical part (the 
eulogy of the country) of these inscriptions, it contained many references to jfiaces be- 
yond the border, thus showing that in the minds of the people, Guge and Poo were not 
yet separated. Of particular interest are the clan names occurring in these inscriptions 
One of them is Thogar. It is found in two inscriptions and points to the Tokhar origin 
of part of tlie Poo population. 

During our stay at Poo, we enjoyed the hospitality of the Eev. R. and Mrs. Schnabel 
of the Moravian Mission, who took great pains to make me comfortable and to show me 
the sights of the place. Tlieir intimate knowledge of the customs and traditions of the 
people were of the greatest value in the pursuit of our researches. 
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I was told that there was an inscribed stone in the village of dKor, below Poo, and 
went to examine it. Although the stone was generally known, nobody, not even the 
lamas, had tried to read it. The village of dKor is situated on the right bank of the 
little brook of Poo. The stone was found in a field belonging to a lama called bKd-rgyud 
It is about six feet high. The upper half of the sculpture shows a well executed repre- 
sentation of a stupa, the lower half that of a human being. This part of the stone is 
in very bad preservation and most of it underground. The human figure wears a three- 
pointed hat. On the reverse of the stone is a Tibetan inscription of eleven lines. Only 
the first two lines are in fair preservation ; of all the other lines only the beginning and 
end have been preserved, whilst the middle part of those lines has been obliterated. 
While we were examining the stone, a Christian Tibetan who was with us, began to read 

the first lines : clPal-lha-btsan-po-Jjha-bla-ma-Ye-sIies When he had got so far, I 

suddenly remembered that I had heard of a person whose name began Llia-bla-ma- Te-slies. 
But what was the syllable following after Te-sJies? It suddenly flashed on me, that it 
was ’ocl, and that Lha-bla-ma- Ye-shes- ocl was the name of the royal priest, the early 
king of Guge, who had tried in vain to draw the famous Buddhist monk Atisa to his 
kingdom. Did the inscription really contain his name — a name which has not yet been 
traced anywhere ? We all went close to the stone, and looked at it from all sides, even 
from below. And lo, it was so. The stone contained the full name of this famous 
personage of Tibetan history (c. 1025 .A.D.) and the words following the name were 
sku-ring-la, meaning ‘ in his life time.’ I was so overjoyed at the discovery of this 
important record that I could not help jumping about in the field, and then embraced the 
lama who was just on the point of becoming displeased with mj" treatment of his crop. 

The story of King Ye-shes-’od is found in the second part of the Tibetan historical 
work dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang, and a translation has been published by Sarat Chandra Das.^ 
Up to the present, nobody had known w hether the story contained in those works was 
really true and whether the persons mentioned in it had actually lived or not. This in- 
scription of King Ye-shes ’od is the first record which can be brought forward to confirm 
the statements of the Tibetan historians. Fragmentaiy though it is, it coutains some 
interesting information. We learn from it that in the days of the priest -king Ye-shes-’od 
the villages of sPu (Poo) and dKor both existed, that Poo even possessed a palace {pho- 
brang). dWor is called house of dKor. There were ten princes according 

to the inscription, and all of them were sent to Poo. What was their object in this place, 
cannot be said with perfect certainty, but from the frequent occurrence of the words Iha- 
chos (religion of the lha), and sngar-chos (former religion) it appears that they were sent 
here for the propagation of Buddhism. In the end we read that they erected something. 
This was probably the first Buddhist temple at Poo of which local tradition asserts that it 
was erected in the place where now-a-days the inscribed stone is found. This site is lower 
than most of the houses of Poo, and as an object of sanctity could not be suffered to stand 
on a lower elevation than ordinary houses, a new temple was built higher up, in the 
centre of Poo, and embellished with the furnishings of the old one. 
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This temiDle, the oldest of the existing temples of Poo, is called Lo-tsa-b'd-Lha-khanff 
and is asserted to have been built by Lo-tsa-ba Rin-chen-bzang-po (Piatna-l)hadra), the 
spiritual adviser of King Ye-shes-’od. It contains a stucco statue of a seated Buddha, and 
two standing images of his disciples Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, locally known as 
Shar-giji-Bu (son of the East) and Mi-ijong-gal. In front of these large images are three 
small ones, representing Padma-sambhava, Yajra-pani, and Buddha. (Plate IX, a). Besides 
these images, the temple contains books, musical instruments, and masks. Xeither the 
books nor any of the images are very ancient ; there is nothing that can claim to date 
from the time of Ye-slies-’od. As this temple was the successor to the ancient temple of 
dKor, all the traditions connected with the latter were probably transferred to the former. 

About a mile below the village of dKor, on a hill above the river, there exist the 
extensive ruins of an ancient fort called Kalagtrung cr Kalag Kot. It is sujjposed, once 
to have been the seat of a Thakur. The Lambardar of Poo tells me that iron arrow- 
heads have often been found in the vicinity. Such articles are Tiltimately converted into 
nails or knives by the people, and therefore I could not obtain any of them. It is inter- 
esting that the site of the present summer house of the mission, high above the castle 
on the hillside, is also called Kalagtrung. It seems to have been part of the same 
settlement as the castle, in earlier days. lYe visited the site of the castle on the 14 th 
July. Of ancient remains we found only sherds of hand-shaped pottery, sometimes 
with linear ornaments impressed on them. Only very little could be seen of ancient 
walls. The site was covered all over with large undressed stones, such as people still 
use for building purposes. In a few cases, the site of a former room could be seen, 
in stiU larer cases that of a door. Part of an ancient staircase was in rather good 
preservation. 

Opposite the castle, on the other side of the trade road, were the ruined terraces of 
deserted fields, abandoned long ago. My impression is that the site does not only contain 
the ruins of a chief’s castle, but that of a whole village. This part of the country was 
formerly under Guge and Ladakh, and, as in Ladakh, people Avere here also compelled to 
live in fortified places on hilltops round their chief’s stronghold. 

The deserted fields are locally known by the name Kliola-ring. The word ring 
seems to be the same as Bunan ‘field.’ The name AAouhl then mean ‘fields of 
the Khola.’ Khola is very likely the same as Koli, the name of a low caste all oA-er 
the Panjab hiUs and possibly the tribal name of the aboriginal population of these districts. 

High up on the hill-side, above Kalagtrung, there is a locality called “ the old place 
of the Shar-rgan festiA'al.” It is a comparatively large plateau Avhich AA'as left vacant in 
ancient times, as it was used for dancing. At present there have been built on it sev- 
eral enclosures for sheep and cattle, tAA'o mani Avails, and some small stone huts. One of 
the man'i Avails contained an inscribed slab in Sanskrit and Tibetan, instead of the ordin- 
ary votive tablet. I made an eye copy of it. The inscription contains a passage appa- 
rently taken from the Frajndparamitd, addressed to the Yum-chen-po, the ‘ great mother ’ 
This great mother is Tara, the Avife of Siva, and at the same time the goddess of learnino- 
It is not remarkable that we should find here a prayer addressed to the wife of Siva for 
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the festiral of Shar-rgan which was distinguished by a human sacrifice, was apparently 
celebrated in her honour/ A little above the old daneing iilace, the remains of a pit into 
which the victims were thrown, are shown to the traveller. The pit is said to have been 
of considerable depth, hut now-a-days it is only a yai’d or so deep. Every year a child of 
uight years of age was thus sacrificed. Xow-a-days a goat is offered instead. This happens 
at the new Shar-rgan place. Old people in the village say that their own grand- 
mothers were witnesses of human sacrifices in their young days. Behind the pit, there 
are several terraces, on which jDeople used to sit on the occasion of such sacrifices. The 
Shar-rgan festival, Mr. Schnabel tells me, as celebrated now-a-days, is a kind of 
thank-offering by those parents who have been blessed with a son during the past 
vear. 

t. 

On the occasion of the festival, ‘ songs of the Shar-rgan festival,’ are sung. I discov- 
ered a manuscript containing these songs in the village, and had it copied. Although their 
meaning is not yet intelligible to me in every part, I can see that they are of great impoi’t- 
ance, Avith regard to the study of the pre-Buddhist religion of KanaAvar as Avell as of 
Tibet in general. The first songs of the collection remind me strongly of songs of the 
pre-Buddhist religion, as we find them in Ladakh, the Ling-glu and the ‘ Marriage rit- 
ual,’ some of Avhich haA'e been published by me. It is of great importance that the relig- 
ion they represent is spoken of as Lha-chos and Bon-chos in the Poo songs." I haA'e all 
along been of opinion that in the gLing-chos we haA'e remnants of the earliest type of the 
Bon-ehos, called Jo-la-Bon in the Oruh-mtha-shel-gyi-me-lo7ig. This has been ridiculed by 
men like Dr. B. Laufer who know the Bon religion only from its latest productions, when 
it took sides AAdth various forms of Hinduism, in antagonism to Buddhism. Literary pro- 
ductions like the “ Songs of the Shar-rgan festival ” go far to prove that the gLing-chos as 
brought to light by my efforts, is precisely the Jo-la-Bon religion of Tibet. But the songs 
of the Shar-rgan festival do not only speak of deities of the Bon religion, Gung-sngon- 
snyan-lha, the god of heaven, sPang-dmar-lha, the god of the red meadow, the earth, Bya- 
rgod, the sun. King Ke-sar, etc., but make also mention of new deities, ih.e pho-llia and the 
mo-lha, the deities of the ‘male and female creative principle.’- These are unmistakably 
the Tibetan names of Siva and Kali, the gods of the pre-Tibetan popidation of the Sat- 
luj valley. And it is very probable that the human saerifices which used to form part of 
the Shar-rgan festival, belong to the religion of this aboriginal population, and not to the 

1 The following proverb, discovered by Rev. R. Schnabel, refers to the former eastom of human sacrifices at Poo : 

D a tiff -po^nga- vgya •(jar’iias^yong-taa^na, 

glang-pliritg-lo-gsvm-hyis-pa-lo-hrgyad. 

Translation When I (Taia) came here from India, 

[ I used to receive ] a calf, thiee years old, and a child of eight year’s of age. 

2 A class of deity which is of great fame at Poo and siirroatiding districts are the dGra-Iha who are also mentiomd in the 

Shar-rgan songs. As Mr. Schnabel telh me, there are dGra-lhci of different names said to exist in nine villages ef 
Upper Kaiia war. They are the following: Kh ro- mo-mi n ^ Voo \ Chags-drid at Kanam ; Pal-Jim-hzang-in^^^ ; 

Chos-lha hzang-rig-pa^ VohhAmg \ Tsci-khang wi Lid or Saikhung ; KIu ahrug IJcra-slns, ixi ’i Jn-ti-dung-mo, 
at Khah ; gSergen-chen-po, alNamgya; d^lag-gi-dpon-po, Six of them are of the male, and three of them, 

tho?e at Poo, Dabling, and Khab, are of the female sex. 
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Tibetans. The Tibetans practised human sacrifices, but for different motires from what 
we have observed in the Sathij vallev. Oaths at important treaties were emphasised by 
human as well as animal sacrifices. Xew houses were inaugurated by immuring human 
beings and a person was killed when a house was first inhabited.^ Thus, at the village of 
Poo, a lama had only recently beheaded his own father while asleep, to make the new 
hou.se he had built, properly habitable. 

The Shar-rgan sacrifices as well as the human sacrifices in the Satluj valley and in 
Lahul are of a very different character. To understand them, it is necessary to investi- 
arate the character of the deities in whose honour thev are celebrated. Siva and Kail, as 
we find them in the Himalayas, are personifications of the creative powers ; they do not 
only produce the harvest of the fields, but also bless the women with children, especiallv 
sons. In this respect, the principal deities of the pre-Buddhist religion of the Tibetans, 
in particular Ive-sar and ’aBru-gu-ma, resemble Siva and Kali. Por as I have .shown 
previously,' Ke-sar and ’aBru-gu-ma were both invoked by the people to grant children. 
This explains the union which was formed between the Tibetan pre-Buddhist and the 
aboriginal Siva-Kali religion, as we find it represented in the Shar-rgan hymnal. (The 
word shar-rgan means “ young and old ”.) But Ke-sar and ’aBru-gu-ma w ere not of the 
fierce character of 6iva and Kali. The latter were only ready to grant a blessing, when 
a portion of what they had given, wars returned to them. Hence not only a portion of 
the harvest of the fields, or some of the lambs of the flock had to be returned to them in 
sacrifice, but they also claimed some of the children w'ith whom they had l)lcssed the 
village. Almost invariably the traditions speak of children rrho were sacrificed. Here 
at Poo, the sacrifice bad to be made on the occasion of a festival which is still now'-a-davs 
recognised as a festival or thanksgiving for the blessing of offspring. In Lahul, the 
prayer on the occasion of such sacrifices was apparently intended more as a thanksgiving 
for a good harvest in the fields. 

The old Shar-rgan place is exactly above the site of the ancient castle of Kalao-truno 
and probably belonged to it. Tim new Shar-rgan place is situated a little above the road 
from Poo to Rizhing. At the latter place, there are a few old pencil-cedars, and a number 
of rough altars, fmaiished with horns of goats and wild anteloims, and pencil-cedar twigs. 
They look exactly like the llia-tJio of Ladakh. A third place wdiich is connected w'ith the 
same festival is found in the middle of the village of Poo, and is called Dralang {sGra- 
lang (?) ‘ raising the voice ’). It is used for dancing and has a pole in the middle. On two 
sides of the place, there are Uia-tho like those on the new Shar-rgan place, and two per- 
pendicular stones, oiie .showfiug traces of an inscription seemingly Om-a-hum. The 
other plain one is probably a rude kind of I ingam, like those in Manchad. Kot far 
from it, there are holes or pits wdiere again children used to be sacrificed. (Plate 
IX, b). 

The people of Poo although they are Buddhists, do not always cremate their dead 
but bury them in certain cases. There are two burial places outside the village, one for 

5 The Davd Bridge, see my JUstorj/ of Westeni Tilet. • Z.B. J/, 6^., Yol, LXI, pp 583 " 
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more respectable people, as Mr. Schnabel informed me, the other one for poor peoj)lo 
and such as die of infections diseases. The graves consist of rocks and stones above the 
ground. Some corpses are even thrown into the river, especially those of people who die 
of dropsy. Do the people of Poo believe that the accumulation of water in the body of 
a sick person is a sign that the Nagas {Klii) claim the body ? 

Before leaving Poo, I consider it necessary to write a short note about the line of kings 
who reigned herein former days. As has already been stated, King Ye-shes-’od, whose 
inscription we discovered at Poo, reigned at mTho-lding, the old capital of Guge, in the 
days of the great teacher Atlsa. Kow a king of the same name is mentioned among the 
descendants of the first king of Zangskar, and closer research reveals the fact that the 
Zangskar kings actually reigned at mTho-lding in Guge. How is this to be accounted 
for r My explanation is this : King Nyi-ma-mgon of Western Tibet divided his empire 
among his three sons. The eldest received Ladakh, the second received Guge and Pu- 
rang with mTho-lding as his capital, the third one’s portion was Zangskar. The histori- 
cal accounts of the Tibetans relate of descendants of the first and third sons, but they do 
not give any names of descendants of the second son. There were apparently none. 
The king of Guge and Purang died without issue. Then his country was seized by the 
king of Zangskar, whose sway thereby extended over Zangskar, Guge and Purang, and 
whose glory almost echpsed that of the kings of Leh. Ye-shes-’od is a member of the 
important line of kings who reigned over the three countries mentioned above and whose 
capital was at mTho-lding. 

We left Poo on the 6th July on our way to Shipke. At first our road took us 
down to the rocky banks of the Satluj where we had to cross a rope bridge. The 
place of this bridge is called mTho-rang, or ‘ Height itself.’ Prom inscriptions oo 
both banks of the river, it becomes evident that there has been a bridge in this place 
from ancient times. The oldest inscription is in Gupta characters, and too much 
effaced to allow of reading more than sya, the termination of the genitive case, at the end 
of the line. Several of the Tibetan inscriptions seem to be almost a thousand years of age, 
judging by the form of their characters. It is interesting to note that two of them, one 
on each bank of the river, give the following advice to the person who intends crossing : 
Ma-ni-grongs-sliig ! “ Do not forget the mani (the Oih maiii padme h uni) [when crossing]”! 
This was very appropriate advice, for unpleasant as this bridge is now-a-days, it nus far 
more unpleasant in the old days when the traveller had to entrust his life to three rotten 
ropes plaited of willow twigs at an altitude of about 100 feet above a broad and violent 
stream. Ko wonder, people called the bridge ‘ Height itself. ’ At the present day, the 
bridge consists of a strong steel cable provided by the Public M" orks Department ; 
and the usual trolley being broken, a wooden saddle with two rope slings attached to it, 
has to do service instead. As !Mr. Schnabel informs me, hardly a year passes by without 
accidents on this bridge, and even a battered traveller like Sven Hedin who had to cross it 
ten months before us, clothed his feelings in the words : “ This bridge is a proper place 
for people desirous of committing suicide ! ” 
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We arrived at the village of Namgya (spelt sNam-rgya in an historical document) on 
the 6th July, after a hot march over veiy uneven ground/ Soon after our arrival, the 
village chief, called Hira, made his appearance and entered into conversation -with uae. 
He said, he -was a descendant of a Tibetan family of hlon-po, ministers, who had formerly 
been in charge of this district, and indeed, he had quite the bearing of a gentleman. In 
the course of our conversation he exhibited an extraordinary knowledge of things his- 
torical, in particular with regard to the battle of Basgo in 1646-47 A.D When I ex- 
pressed my astonishment at such wisdom, he said that he was in possession of a document 
of ancient times. After much persuasion he produced it, and it turned out to be a copy 
of the treaty between Eaja Kehari Singh {Kyeris Sing in Tibetan) of Bashahr and the 
Lhasa Government, headed by Galdan Thsang (Thse-dbang). This Galdan Thsang is ihe 
very general of the Tibeto-Mongolian army who had conducted the siege of Basgo. Of 
this most important document, I ordered a copy to be made at once and offered Rl for 
it, I said that I expected to get the copy on our way back from Shipkeiu a few days, 
to which the old gentleman consented. On our way back, I had to find out, however, 
that Hira was no longer a gentleman, as he would not hand over the copy, until he had 
extorted E2-8 from me. As our conversation on my return visit to Namgya was more 
heated than logical, it did not become quite j)lain from his talk, whether he had copied 
his paper from an old document in his possession, or from a copper-plate of the Baja of 
Bashahr. If the latter be true, this Avould be the first cojDper-plate inscription in Tibetan, 
and the Raja of Bashahr ought to be urged to open his archives to students of history. 
The manuscript gives a short account of the war between Ladakh and Lhasa in 1646-47 
and contains a few, but important local names. The diflBculty is to assign them their 
proper places on a map. That the document is not forged, is quite plain from its inter- 
nal evidence. 

The road between Namgya and Shipke is bad beyond description. I have had some 
experience of awkward roads during my thirteen years’ residence in Indian Tibet but 
I must say, the Namgya-Shipke road beats them all. Here we had not only to march 
by very unstable pathways along the face of the precipice, but had also from time to time 
to climb up and down pinnacles with almost no road under our feet. It reminded me 
of chimney climbing, sometimes inside sometimes outside a chimney. The continual 
ups and downs alone would have been quite sufficient to exhaust the strength of anjr 
traveller on an ordinary road. 

The frontier of Tibet proper is marked by a little brook, where a meal is generally 
taken by travellers. Having passed the brook, the people of Namgya and'^Bashahr 
dismiss caste and, Mr. Schnabel tells me, are ready to eaf and drink even with a 
European, On the Tibetan side of the frontier, people find a blue kind of zeolith 
embedded in the granite rock, which they call rDo-hhyu, or r Do-khyug. This stone 
according to their belief, possesses medical powers. They tie it over the eyes of sheep 

: The earliest p.oture of Xamgya (Xamdja) is found in It‘Ue des Pnnzen Waldemar von Preusspr, iai=: pi ^ 

5 See my Rismru of We^dern Tibet, p. 108. ’ ’ 
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and goats, when they are hurt, and eren rub their own skins with it, when they are sore. 
Several weeks later, we found more of this stone between Nako and Chang and PindiLal 
bought a large quantity of it for two paisa. There we were told that in a jDulverised 
state this stone could be used internally and externally, and would cure all diseases both 
real and imaginary. 

Pindi Lai’s treasure stood us in good stead in the course of our tour, for people 
continually approached us with the desire to be cured of all kinds of diseases. Govern- 
ment had granted us five rupees worth of Quinine and Castor Oil which had to serve as 
a cure for everything. The fame of my medical skill which was, however, without any 
foundation, spread far and wide. Once when travelling through the desert between 
Bashahr and Spiti, and far aAvay from any human habitation, I met with a youth and . 
an old woman, his mother, who said that they had travelled three days to meet me and 
get medicine to cure the old woman’s eyes. As I was a Christian lama, it was my duty to 
render help, they said. All who have travelled in this country know how unpleasant it 
is to unload boxes in the middle of a stage, open them, and have them loaded again. In 
a case like the present there was, however, no escape, and I had to get at one of my 
boxes to find some ointment which would be, as I hoped, a little more efficacious than 
Castor Oil. Ordinarily Pindi Lai attended to the sick who were continually hovering 
about our camp and made them happy by handing over to them one or other of our blue 
stones with much genial advice. 

The aspect of the village of Shipke is not difPerent from that of the r illages on the 
other side of the border, but the appearance of the inhabitants undoubtedly is. Xot only 
does their dress show the genuine Tibetan cut, but also the pigtail is much in evidence 
here. I am sure that the jDeople of Poo also were in the habit of wearing j)igtails at an 
earlier date than 1650 A.D. But after they had become subjects of the Bashahr Eaja, 
they assumed the fashions of that State. The people of Shipke try their best to extract 
as much money as possible from the few European travellers, they see. But as Mr. 
Schnabel said, there is some excuse, for tax-collecting is carried on in the most cruel way 
all over Tibet, and they have to part with all their few rupees, when the tax-collector 
comes. Only recently news was brought to Poo that an unfortunate wretch whose taxes 
had not been paid for the last three years was whipj)ed to death at Shipke. ISTo wonder, 
that most of the Tibetans would prefer to become British subjects. 

There are three ruined castles at Shipke.^ The oldest of them is situated rather 
high up above the village on the IVest. It is known by the name of niKhar-gog (broken 
castle), and is built in cyclopean style (Plate XI, a). Only portions of two walls are 
still in their original position. There are no traditions whatever current about this 
castle. We bought an ancient stone axe of the type of the Ladakhi Kalam which was 
asserted to have been found on the site of this stronghold. It is interesting that this 
kind of stone implement was in use here also. 

1 The earliest picture of Shipke with the Pargyul mountain is found in Beise des Bnnzen Waldamar von Preussen 
1845, Plate XXI. 
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Tlie second of the ruined castles is called Seng-ge- 7 nT^har (Plate XI, h). Its ruins 
are found below the mKhar-gog castle, on the left hank of the Satluj. Its lower part is 
built of large well fitted stones, and higher up the walls are of clay or sun-dried bricks, as 
is the case in the later Ladakhi buildings, I suppose that the castle was built by 
Senff-ffe-rnam-rcfval of Ladakh, and called after him. Some of the Avails are still 
standing. The building must haAm been of huge size. An inscription Avhich I found 
on a mani wall just above the village of Shipke speaks of a king and his son who once 
resided ‘ at the castle.’ Xo names are given. The kings of Western Tibet, or their 
Anssal kings of Guge, may haA'e resided here occasionally. A legend referring to this 
castle, was told by the Lamhardar of Shipke, and taken down by Lohzang of Poo who 
accompanied me on this tour. According to it, the castle received its crooked ground 
plan through a race round its base executed in opposite directions by a j^oisonous snake 
and a scorpion. 

The third castle of Shipke is situated on the road to the village of Khyug on the 
brook. It is called sKyabs-mkhar ‘ castle of refuge.’ No walls are standing ; only heaps 
of loose stones remain. No information of any kind regarding it AA’as forthcoming, 
and I have no idea of AA'hat age it may he. 

There are long rows of maul walls on the road from Shipke to Khyug. The 
Lamhardar, Lohzang, and myself went there to examine them. The A’otive tablets on 
them were quite of the usual style, but in the place where the Ladakhi tablets give the 
name of the king, these contained the title of the Dalai Lama, and no personal name. 
Por this reason it is impossible to assign a date to them or to the maai walls. Only this 
much can he said : they all date apparently from a time, not earlier than the second half 
of the seventeenth century. If earlier, they would have contained names of the 
kings of Ladakh, or of Guge. The tablets, however, generally contain versions of the 
eulogy of the country of Guge, a kind of national anthem, and for this reason I copied 
one of them, AApich I found in the A'illage of Shipke. I am rather of opinion that after 
1650 A.D., when Guge was made OA'er to Lhasa, all those ancient tablets which con- 
tained the names of Ladakhi or Guge kings, were destroyed. It was in the interest of 
the Lhasa Government to make people forget their former masters. 

This is one of their national anthems, as we find them in these inscriptions. It is 
taken from the only inscription which refers to a king. 

Jamhudvipa of the south is a famous country among the ten directions of the world 

There is the mountain Tise (Kailasa) Avith its neck of ice, the dwelling place of 
those who have conquered all enemies {grJiats). 

There is the turquoise lake Ma-spang (Wanasarovar) the abode of the Na^-a 
Wa-gros. ” 

On the right bank of the murmuring river Avhich proceeded from an elephant’s 
mouth (Satluj), 

There is the great castle sKu-mkhar, the abode of the king. 

In it there dwell the rulers of men, father and son. May you be ahvays victorious ! 





Under the rale of this religious king, all the ten virtues vere prominent, here 
in the capital of Hril)-skyes (Shipke). 

This inscription contains, as we see, the name of the village of Shipke in its 
original Tibetan spelling. It reads Rrlb-skyes, and means, ‘ arisen in a moment,’ probably 
without the agency of man ; it Avas built l)y fairies, like so many places in Tibet The Xaga 
jia-gros is one of the most famous Jiaga kings, and figures in all the lists of Xagas. 
His dAA'elling place is the Holy Lake of Tibet. The Kailasa mentioned in this song, is 
the beautiful mountain group in the A'icinity of the Holy Lake. As Hira of Xamgya 
told me, the rKyang-drag monastery is situated in front of these mountains, and a glass 
windoAv is provided just in front of the eyes of the image, so that it may ahvays be 
enabled to enjoy the vieAv.^ As regards the Holy Lake, four different sects have their 
monasteries there, in fir'e jArincipal establishments. The oldest is the Byiu-dgon-pa (Sven 
Hedin’s Tscliiu) Avhich belongs now-a-days to the Gelugpa sect ; the same sect also owns 
the Dri-ri-dgon-pa (perhaps Sven Hedin’s Diripu). The Glang-po-sna-dgon-pa, (Sven 
Hedin’s Langl)ouan ?) belongs to the ’aBrugpa, and the bKa-rdzong-dgon-pa to the 
rXyingmapa sect. Besides these professedly Buddhist monasteries there is also a Bon 
monastery on the shores of the Lake. A-S stated by Graham Sandberg, the 
Mauasarovar Lake was already known to Pliny and Ctesias Avho say that the natives 
collected pitch in a certain corner of it. As Dr. Longstaff informs me, there are 
certainly hot springs on the isthmus between the ttvo lakes. 

When I heard all this about the attractions of the forbidden land of Guge, and when 
the natives themselves invited me most cordially to proceed, it Avas certainly hard to 
turn hack. But the promise given to the Indian GoA’ernment, I had to keep. The 
Tibetans of Shipke did not understand my p)osition, for they said : “ If men like Sa’Cii 
H edin, Sherring, Calvert, etc., are allowed to travel about in Tibet, AA'liy should not 
you ?” All these travellers had Avon the hearts of the Tibetans by their liberal payment 
for services rendered to them. The Tibetans AAure more than ready to serve me in the 
same way under similar conditions. 

Opposite Shipke may be seen the Puri monastery. This, as Avell as the Ba-nyid 
monastery, a little north-east of Shipke, is asserted to haAm l}eeu fountled by Katna- 
bhadra in the lltli century. 

As I was not alloAved to proceed to inTholdiug and Tsaparang myself, I asked Loh- 
zang, a former pupil of the Poo mission school, to go there and copy any inscriptions he 
could find. Accordingly he went on alone from Shipke, and after tAveh'e days he returned 
safely to Poo. He had, hoAvever, found no iuscriptions of any antiquity at either of 
the two places. It is quite possil)le that none remain. Just as there are many inscrip- 
tions of the Dalai Lama’s time at Shipke, but only one previous to 1650, the old inscrip- 
tions of mTholding and surroundings may have disappeared as well. Lobzang, hoAvcver, 
did not return quite empty-handed. He brought me short desciiptions in Tibetan of 
both places he had A'isited, and a copy of a Avritten document aaLIcIi he had found in the 

^ As^ see in Sven Heiin's TraashlnHiJaud, Vol. II, p. Mti, tht'e is <i '^niiilar wIlcIpw iu il 

monastery. An accoant of the monasteries on liuly lake and mountain is also found in Sandberg’s Tibtjt oad the 
Tihet Lin'S. 
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Under tlie rule of this religions king, all the ten virtues were j)rominent, here 
in the capital of Hrih-skyes (Shipke). 

This inscription contains, as we see, the name of the village of Shipke in its 
original Tibetan spelling. It reads Ilrib-slcyes, and means, ‘ arisen in a moment,’ probably 
without the agency of man ; it was built by fairies, like so many places in Tibet The Xaga 
Ma-gros is one of the most famous Naga kings, and figures in all the lists of Xiigas. 
His dwelling place is the Holy Lake of Tibet. The Eailasa mentioned in this song, is 
the beautiful mountain group in the vicinity of the Holy Lake. As Hira of Namgya 
told me, the rKyang-drag monastery is situated in front of these mountains, and a glass 
window is provided just in front of the eyes of the image, so that it may always be 
enabled to enjoy the view.^ As regards the Holy Lake, four different sects have their 
monasteries there, in five principal establishments. The oldest is the Byiu-dgon-pa (Sven 
Hedin’s Tschiu) which belongs now-a-days to the Gelugpa sect ; the same sect also owns 
the Dri-ri-dgon-j)a (perhaps Sven Hedin’s Diripu). The Glang-po-sna-dgon-pa, (Sven 
Hedin’s Langbonan r) belongs to the ’aBrugjia, and the bKa-rdzong-dgon-pa to the 
rXyingmapa sect. Besides these professedly Buddhist monasteries there is also a Bon 
monastery on the shores of the Lake. A-s stated by Graham Sandberg, the 
Manasarovar Lake was already knowji to Pliny and Ctesias who say that the natives 
collected pitch in a certain corner of it. As Dr. Longstaff informs me, there are 
certainly hot springs on the isthmus between the two lakes. 

When I heard all this about the attractions of the forbidden land of Guge, and when 
the natives themselves invited me most cordially to proceed, it was certainly hard to 
turn back. But the promise given to the Indian Government, I had to keep. The 
Tibetans of Shipke did not understand my position, for they said : “ If men like Sven 
Hedin, Sherring, Calvert, etc., are allowed to travel about in Tibet, why should not 
you ?” All these travellers had won the hearts of the Tibetans liy their liberal j^ayment 
for services rendered to them. The Tibetans were more than ready to serve me in the 
same way under similar conditions. 

Opposite Shij)ke may be seen the Piu’i monastery. This, as well as the Ba-nyid 
monastery, a little north-east of Shipke, is asserted to have been founded by Batna- 
bhadra in the 11th century. 

As I was not allowed to proceed to niTholding and Tsaparang myself, I asked Lob- 
zang, a former pupil of the Poo mission school, to go there and cop)y any inscriptions he 
could find. Accordingly he went on alone from Shipke, and after twelve days he returned 
safely to Poo. He had, however, found no inscriptions of any anticpiity at either of 
the two places. It is quite possible that none remain. Just as there are many inscriji- 
tions of the Dalai Lama’s time at Shipke, but only one previous to 1650, the old inscrip- 
tions of mTholding and surroundings may have disappeared as well. Lobzang, however, 
did not return quite empty-handed. He brought me short descriptions in Tibetan of 
both places he had visited, and a cojry of a written document which he had found in the 

^ As I see in Svt‘u Heiinjs Tro ti'^hitnnhi ijc, Vol, II, p. Liti, there is <i snuilar window in the G» ss il (‘Gosssul-t^^oinpa’) 
monastery. An account of the lnona^terie^ on the holy Like and inounlain U also found in J>audberg’s Tibet viul the 
Tibetans. 
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hands of the rdzong-^lpon (castleward) of Tsai:)arang’. This document turned out to he 
another ver^iou of the treaty hetu’een Basliahr and Til)et in 1650, and is of the greatest 
value for the study of this important treaty. By a comparison of the two documents 
(Xamtrva and Tsaparang), we may obtain a fairly reliable text of the treaty. His des- 
cription of m l holding is a valuable supplement to Captain Bawling’s description of the 
same place which, up to the present, is still the best account of it we have. According to 
Cai)tain Bawling, mTholding consists of two settlements, one of Avhicli is situated 
on a practically inaccessible rock, and the other lu the plain 1)elow. The town 
on the rock is the old capital, for the customs of Guge were not different from those 
of Ladakh. The king’s castle being built on the top of the rock, the subjects liad to 
build their houses below or around the castle on the same rock. Cue of Captain 
PLawling’s sepoys climlted up to the old town with tlie assistance of some Tibetans 
and saw several of the ginaiitic olci images in the mid.st of extensive ruins. Captain 
Eawlinc himself went to the famous temple of mTholding on tin* plain below and 
examined its contents. He is of opinion that it was built when the old toAvn was desert- 
ed and that several of the valuable articles of furniture of the castle or temples were 
removed to this new sanctuary, for instance the wood-carved throne of the ancient kings 
of <duge. I am, however, of oihuion that it is very likely that the famons temple of 
mTholding was built on the plain ))y Batna-hhadra, and not on the rock. TIv reason is 
that a long study of temples of this period (1000 — 1050 A.D.j has shown me that these 
temples arc invariably found on plains, and not on rocky heights. Of great imjtortance 
is Lobzaug’s note that this temple is locally known by the name of rNam-snanq, which 
is the abbreviated form of riV5'???-y)«r-5-«c/^p-?»c?2ef/(Vair(5chanai, and I am in a position to 
state that for the most part the temples erected by Batna-hhadra are called by that name. 
Either the temple as a whole is called rJsavi-par-snan(j-mdz(ul, or one of the halls is so 
called. Schlagiutweit has a note on this temple, to the effect that it was once burnt down 
and re-erected. If that he true, it would he difficult, indeed, to find here ancient records 
and it is a very fortunate circumstance that other temples of the same age in Western 
Tibet have escaped destruction, d’ Andrada, Avhen speaking of Tsaparang in 1623-21 savs 
that there are many symbols of Christianity in this place. I have not yet been able to 
make out what he means by this, whether he mistook Buddhist symbols (for instance 
scosfik'is) for Christian symbols, or whether there were actually crosses of a Christian 
type amo.ig the rock carvings of this place, like the .Maltese crosses of Hrangtse at the 
Pangkong lake. I had hoped that Lohzang would find it possible to clear up this ques 
tion, hut I was disappointed. Lobzaag said that he had seen many rock sculptures 
(without inscriptions) at Tsaparang, but nothing to suggest the former presence of Chris- 
tians in this place. 

After we had almost completed our two days’ march from Shipke hack to Poo we 
had once more to cross tlie rope bridge mTho-rang, ‘ Height it.*;clf. ’ To avoid unnecessary 
delay. I had told the Lamhardar, on leaving Poo, to have everything in readiness'for 
Saturday, for on that day I intended to reach Poo again. In spite of this nrecaution 
liowever. nothing was in readiness when we arrived at the bridge on Saturday at noon. The 
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people of Poo seem to be fond of j)ractical joking and try to get as much fun out of their 
bridge as possible. They cannot think of anything more exhilarating than a person who 
wants to cross and canuot. I was told that they have kept old women waiting on the 
other bank for three days. What a grand idea to keep a European Sahib waiting and not 
move a finger to aid him ! The banks of the Satluj are a trying place indeed for spend- 
ing;’ a long afternoon in midsummer. Eor miles around the bridge neither tree nor shrub 
is to be seen and nowhere is there a hollow in the rock to afford shelter from the merciless 
rays of the sun. How glad I was when I found a corner in the rocks to .shade my face 
down to the nose as I lay stretched out on the ground. We did not at once understand 
that it was the obstinacy of the Poo people Avhich keifi ns on the opposite bank, and thus 
we sent a man with a voice like a foghorn on to the top of a rock in the vicinity, to shout 
towards Poo, where people were seen working in the fields, and probably chuckling with 
delight. After this man had roared himself hoarse with shouting, we sent up another to 
continue the process. Whilst this mau was thus engaged for the general benefit, we 
saw a man of Poo climbing about on the rocks of the Poo bank of the river. We asked 
him to go up to Poo for boMshish and fetch the wooden saddle. ‘’That is the last thing 
I would think of doing,” was alike said, and with him our last ray of hope disaj^peared. 
Perhaps we should still be sitting on the other side of ‘ Height itself, ’ if Piudi LaTs crav- 
ing for food had not been so imperative. He had had no food since a very early and hurri- 
ed morning meal, and realized that he could not survive many more days in that barren 
spot. He therefore persuaded an athletic youth among our coolies to use one of his leather 
chaplis (sandals) in place of the wooden saddle, and ride across, making onward progress 
with his arms. So poor are these people that the youth was ready to undertake the daring 
experiment for two annas. It was a sight worthy of any circus to see the boy, suspended 
on a cliapll 100 feet al)ove the roaring torrent, draw himself slowly onward, often pausing 
to take a rest. At length he reached the opposite bank safely, and an bour later, he 
came back with the wooden saddle and ropes. The sun was just setting, vrlien I cro.ssed 
with mv le^'s in the slings l)elow the saddle. 1 had just reached the middle of the lofty 
passage, when I felt a knock on my back and was suddenly stopped. The rope behind 
me which had to be paid out whilst I was proceeding, had got knotted, and impeded 
further progress. The mau who pulled me from the front did not understand the cause 
of my .sudden halt, and believing that my weight had suddenly increased in a miraculous 
way, took the pulling rope over his shoulder, and marched off with full determination to 
dra'o- me on by main force. As the knot, however, would not yield^ I was pulled from 
the front as well as the back and all this at an unusual height above a roaring river. I 
manao-ed, at last, to explain matters to the mau who then took the rope off his shoulder, 
and I had to spend some trying minutes in sublime solitude, before the knot coidd be 
loosened, and I could proceed to the Poo bank of the river. I was not in my best humour 
wdien I met the Lambardai’ of Poo. He, however, pi-etended to liave acted according to 
mv instructions in posting a man on the bridge to report our arrival. It was this 
man’s sense of humour which had kept him away. We punished him l)y making 
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him pay the two annas bakhshish wnich had been more than earned by the brave chapU 
rider d 

On the way between Shipke and Poo, high above the Satluj, a monastery called 
bKi’a-shis-sgaug may be -■'een. This is not the famous monasteiy of that name, erected 
by Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. The latter is situated in Western Guge, and is 
generally called Byang-bKra-sliis-sgang (Xorthern bKra-shis-sganir), to distino’uish it 
from the monastery near Xamgya. 

CHAPTER II. 

From the Satluj to the Indus, 

We left Poo on the 21st July to travel through Spiti and Piubshu to Leh. This is a 
journey of about four ^veeks through the most uninhabitable country. Our outfit, as 
regards provisions and warm clothing, might certainly have 1)een better. But the 
summers Iteiiig short in these regions, we could not put in three more weeks of waitijig 
at Poo, to let the required goods and means come up. The missionary at Poo kijidlv 
advanced me some money as well as tinned provisions, and we left with the determin- 
ation to move on and bo satisfied with the simplest fare. 

On the first day we had to cross the steep Hang Pass, 16,000 feet high. It is a ])lace 
which arouses painful memories in the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Schnabel ; for when thev 
had to cross it the last time with a child of only two years of age, the rarifled air oii the 
top of the pass proved to be too much for their baby which sliowed signs of suffocation. 
Only by taking up the child and hurrying down with it at a pace not at all in harnionv 
with the awful condition of the road, wa< it possible to save its life. The eastern side of 
the p)ass is very bare and uninteresting, Imt on the western side alpine flowers of great 
beauty and scent greet the traveller, among them the wild purple aster and Aconitum 
moschatum. Before the village of Tsulingis reached on the western side, the road passes 
by the ruins of the old Gadgari monastery. Heaps of loose stones and some terraced 
ground is all that remains. 

I could not discover anything of special interest in the little village of Tsnling, A 
small hut under a huge j^^^nwl-cedar tree is called Lha-khang, “ liouse of the gods,” or 
'‘temple.” It was quite emjfiy with the exception of some drums which are kept in it. 
Some stones with the inscription Otk mani padme hum were placed Itelow the sacred 
pencil -cedar. 

On the 22nd July we arrived at the village of Li which looks very beautiful with its 
many green fields and apricot trees in the midst of a chaos of bare rocky mountains. Li is 
very probably a place with a grander past than present. The Tibetan dictionaries and chro- 
nicles speak of two ancient places called Li, one in the north, the other in the south. 
The northern one has been correctly identified with Turkestan or a part of Turkestan 
Of the Li of the South it is said that it is situated “ near Xepal.” I believe that the “ Li of 
the South ” is the Tibetan part of the present Basluxhr State, the principal town of w'hich 
was very possibly the present village of Li, On a steep rock on tlie bank of the river 

’ The fiirlie-t picture ot thi- brid-v is foinid in th-i Pn>iztH irahhmar Plate XYIi [. Brid^^o 
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are the ruins of an ancient castle, inkhar. Peoj^le told me that they had formerly to 
live on that rock (imobahly before 1650, vhen they came under Bashahr). They left the 
rock on account of many accidents in consequence of their getting drunk. I visited 
the site, hut savr nothing beyond heaps of loose stones nith fragments of rude pottery 
Some of the rooms can still be traced. The Tibetans of Li as well as of Kanawar in 


general are distinguished from those of Spiti, Ladakh and Shipke by the fashion in which 
they wear their hair. The men of Kanawar wear their hair like the people of Bashahr. 
No long pigtails are seen here. The same is the case in Lahul where also the long j)igtail 
has disappeared. The Hindu rulers of Bashahr and Kulti were aj^j^arently against it. 

The bKra-shis-lhun-grub monastery of Li ,s asserted to l:)e of ancient origin. This 
may be true, for it belongs to the rNyingmapa sect, the most ancient order of monks in 
Tibet. This sect has not founded new settlements for a long time. The abbot told me 
that the Li monastery was founded by Padma-sambhava, which is quite probable, if it be 
not even older. As Sarat Chandra Das has shown, the rNyingmapa order has much of its 
literature in common with the Bonpos, the followers of the pre-Buddhist religion of 
Tibet.' Around Lhasa, the monks of the rNyingmapa order cannot be distinguished from 
other orders of the “ red persuasion, ” as regards dress, but here in the west they can. 

Here the rXying-ma-pa monks grow long 



hair which is never combed, and gives them a 
savage apjiearance. The best siiecimens of this 
uncivilized order of saints can, however, be 
seen at Pyin in Spiti. Although I am con- 
vinced of the correctness of the assertion that 
the monastery is of remote origin, this state- 
ment cannot be confirmed by documentary 
evidence. The present building does not 
ajipear to be of many years’ standing, nor the 
few idols contained in it. At the monastery, 
however, they have an ancient and beautiful 
wood carving of teak wood, rejiresenting Buddha 
surrounded by Bodhisattvas. All the Bodhi- 
sattvas are of the primitive and simple tyjie. 
(Pig. 1). 

Not far from the bKra-shis-lhun-grub mon- 
astery, a little above the line of cultivation, are 
the ruins of an old nunnery, called Jo~moi 
dgcn-pa. It consists of three separate ruined 
houses, a wall covered with white pebbles 
and two mchocl-rten. The nunnery was abandon- 


ed only a hundred years ago, so i^eople told me. 


‘ See J. A- 6'. 5., Vnl L, p 202. 
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'riie irrigation canals of Li are of some interest. In one case the water is con* 
ducted through a rock oi“ mountain hy a tunnel of considerable length. People here 
firmly l)elicve that thi> tunnel was made by fairies [^mkliri-’agro) or gods {Iho). In the 
’West pi'ople would be proud of their clever ancestors. 

In one of the uicliocl-rtcu at Li, on the road to Xako, I found a clay tablet represent- 
ing Avah.kitesvara witli eleven heads and eigdit arms, an interesting stage in this 
divinity’s development into a figure with a thousand arms. 

On Friday the 23rd July, we marched to Xako. We had hardly left the village of 
Li, when our caravan had to cross the swollen Spiti river by a rope brid»’e. (Plate 
XII, a). I sincerely sympathised with Pindi Lai when he said I am tired of these 
bridges,’' But we had a right to be tired of them, for it was, after all, the last one we 
had to cross in the course of our journey. After we had spent about three hours in 
transporting our luggage and ourselves across the foaming waves, we had to climb up a 
verv stei'p and high mountain side with no shade and a scorching sun above us. When 
it seemed as if I had reached the ends of the earth with nothing beyond, the large 
emerald plateau of the village of Xako suddenly appeared before me. fliere were 
waving fields in which girls were working and singing merrily, and a picturesque town 
reflected in the mirror of a clear little lake. 

We noticed at once the site of a great ’aBrugpa monastery, called Lo-tsa-bai 
Lha-khang (Plate XII, b). Four large temple halls arc still standing and form a kind 
of court. South-ea-t of them, there are many ruins of other buildings, probably the 
cells of monks. There are also qilenty of more or less ruined mcliod-rten. This great 
monaAery is believed to have been founded by Lo-tsa-ba Pdn-chen-bzang-po, in the days 
of king Yc-dies-’od of Guge, c, 1025 A.D., and I am convinced that this assertion is 
right. Here we are certainly on ancient ground. Let me now i)roceed to describe the 
different temple'-. 

The western hall is called Llio^Jchang-ched-po. The ])riuci 2 )al figure in this hall is 
that of rXam-par— nang-mdzad f Ahairochana), the chief of the Dhyani-buddbas of the five 
regions (Plate XIII, a). On his right we find Don-yod-grub-pa (AmOgha-siddha) and 
Eiu-cheii-hyung-ldan ((Ratna-.^ambhava) ; on his left sXang-ba-mtha-yas (Amitabha) and 
rDo-rje-w'in^-dpa (A'ajra-sattva). Rin-chcn-byiiug-ldan is represented once more on the 
same Avail with a dragon frame, similar to that of the principal figure.* As regards the 
frescoes on the n ails, they were arranged in circles, just as aa’c find them at the Alchi 
moiuntery. noAvever. their quantity being enormous and their state of preservation 
poor. I gave up the attempt either to copy or describe any of tliem. I must leave 
that to future students Avho can atford to .spend at least a month in that interest- 
ing ])lace. LlseAA here " I haA'c g’iven expression to my ojiinion that stucco images are 

^ In tliis “ Ji.u'OM fiAiiig ” a'* well U' in tliat nf t!n‘ stncc'* in the tejrqih' we notle a curious tlovelop- 

lueiit cf .i 'A'-ll'kiiiAvn .’C'rativr motive of Indian art. It i? verv e^unmon in the .iivliite. tuiv .Tava, where archteulogists 
are in the huhit "f it t\\<' h<V rit ninanirnt. htiWt'ver, pitAtu the designation ^arud(T-n^o(^ 

ornatnrnt. In thepiv-^Ant tln^ centrJ huure at the top is undouhtedly a danuli, but the two Iragon< at the sides 

still bvar th*> charnter (f Ed . 

* Jlistoyy '/' Wester^/ Tibet, p. 51 
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of later date than the times of Rin-chen-bzang-po. Since 1 wrote this statement, 
I have had to change my opinion. Stucco images of very artistic design ^yel•e fashioned 
in the eleventh century. And as regards Xako, all the monks were unanimous in assert- 
ing that the images of this monastery were of the great Lotsaba’s time. In a godown 

O O t o o 

here we found an ancient wooden mask such as are used by the lamas in their devil 
dances. AVe bought it for one ru2)ee. The present day masks are made of stucco, and 
differ widely from this ancient sj^ecimen. I found only a single inscription in this 
hall, written on the wall with black ink. It reads so-rdl, a Avord Avhich I cannot 
explain. 

The southern temple is called dKar-hijuiig-lha-klianc/, the ‘White Temple.’ We 
Avere not allowed to enter it, as a lama Avas occu^Aying it for meditation. 

The northern temiAlo is called Llia-kliang-gong-ina, ‘ Rpj)er TemjAle.’ It contains the 
stucco image of sGrol-gser, the yellow Tiira, in an elaborately carved Avooden frame 
(Plate XIII, b). This is one of the rarer forms of this jAOiAular deity, the Tibetans 
being more interested in the Avhitc and green Taras. Of the latter deity, there is a 
reiAresentatiou in stucco in the same hall. The yelloAv Tara is surrounded l)y frescoes 
rejAresentiug the eight medicine Buddhas {sman-hla). 

The eastern temjAlc is also called Lha-kliang-gong-iua, ‘ UjAiAcr TemjAle ’. It contains 
only frescoes. Opposite the door, there is a seated Buddha surrounded by bis disci^des. 
To the left of this jAicture is found a blue rDo-rje-chaug (Vajra-dhara). On the Avail to the 
right of the door is the picture of Thse-dpag-med ( Amitayus), probably in his capacity of 
medicine Buddha {sniau-Ua) surrounded by his eight followers. All these pictures were 
furnished Avith Tibetan inscriiotions in Avhite colour. Only the folloAving three names 
Avere still legible: Sha-kga-thub-jja ; Mycing-ngun-med-rnGhog-dj^cd ■, Hin-chen-zJa-ha. 
AboA'e the door, among other tutelary deities, there is a large fresco of King Kesar riding 
on a AA'hite r Kyang (Avild ass) . At Xako he is called gLing-sbig-chen-rgycd-po, ‘ Great Lion 
King of gLing.’ This may point to a connection between the pre-Buddhist religion of 
the Tibetans and the Buddhism of the eleventh century. I cojAied six TilAetan inscrip- 
tions in this hall, Avhich are merely of iconographical interest. Alost of the others Avere 
illegible. Besides tlie Tibetan inscriptions we found here a short inscrijAtion in Sarada 
characters Avhieh we tried to lAhotograph, but did not succeed, as it aaus written with 
broAvn ink on an orange ground. Aluch aaus not lost, hoAvever, as it is lAi'obably not of 
A'ery ancient date. 

Another little tem^Ale to the south of the village of Xako is called sLoh-dpton-zhahs- 
rjes, ‘Pootprint of the Teacher.’ It is built over a uatiual rock shoAving a footjAriut of 
more than human size. Above the rock is placed a stucco figure of Padma-sambliaA'a. 
The temtde is furnished Avith frescoes of as ancient a type as those in the Lha-khang 
ched-po {ched-po is the same as Tibetan clien-rno, ‘ great ’). They also have the same glassy 
polish AA'hich is found on the before-mentioned lAictures. This little temjAlc Avas jArobably 
erected in the eleventh century, together with the great monastery. Thus, we are led 
to surmise that already in the days of Rin-chen-bzang-pu, this footp)rint on the rock 
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was believed to be that of Padma-sambbava wbo lived tvro and a half centuries- 
earlierd 

Opposite the present town, on the other shore of the little lake of JTako, there are 
the extensive ruins of the ancient town, with the Jo’s (chiefs) foil aljove it. Ihis 
ancient town is said to have been destroyed by the Ladakhis, probably on one ot their 
punitive expeditions against their vassal kings of Guge. here the present illage 
stands, there used to be only stables in earlier days, as uas also the case in Li. dhe 
chiefs of Nako are still in existence, and a votive tablet by one of their ladies was found 
and copied in the temple of Lo-tsa-bai-lha-khang. All the mani Avails round about Xako 
are of recent date, like those of Li, the most ancient name mentioned on them ])eiug 
that of Metar (Mahindar) Siiigh of Bashahr. 

Xorth-west of Xako, there are a number of deserted villages Avhich shoAv that 
in former days the cultivated area about Xako Avas larger than it is at pre.sent, I 
gathered the following names as those of the noAV deserted settlements : Khartag, 
Jadong, Gulbug, Bemgrol and Therang thangka. Most of them AA'ere de.serted a long 
time back, but one of them only six years ago. Tavo or throe people had lost their lives 
when the Avater coruse Avas mended, Avhich aaus considered a sufficient reason for 
giving up the settlement altogether. Let me add that Nako Avas one of the places 
A'isited by Csoma de Koros. 

M'e reached the A'illage of Chang on the 24th July, after a march through a moun- 
tain desert Avithout any special interest. The locally famous monastery of Tra-shi-tong- 
yang {UKra-sTils-mthong-dhyangs) is situated on the opposite bank of the brook of Chang, 
on a rock, in the middle of a deserted village. M’e were not in a position to visit the 
temple, as its key had been taken to Tibet by the lama in charge. The monastery is 
asserted to have been founded by Padma-sambhava, and to contain his image. The lamas 
belong to the ’ aBrugpa order. 

Here again, in former days, all the peasants had to live on the rock around the 
monastery and castle, Avhere there are many ruined houses. In the middle of the present 
A'illage of Chang, there is a life-size stone statue of AA'alokiteMara half buried in a 
mani Avail. It is a very rude and ugly image. The small figure of Amitabha can be 
plainly seen in his headdress. The statue has only tAvo arms and is painted white The 
legend which is connected AA'ith this image, is of some interest, because it is a version of a 
tale connected Avith Langdarma’s persecution of Buddhism.^ The Chang legend runs as 
folloAA's ; — Many centuries ago, the image was carried doAvn from some higher place by a 
flood. The Chang people found it, and tried to carry it up to the Tra-shi-tonir-A-ano- 
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1 The earlkstiiicture vf KqIau Milage and mopnistery is fouiid on Plate XXII of Eeise de^ Fri/ize/i Waldemar ron 
Frcv.ssci, :845. (>f paiticular inteit.n jGe the slanting ^oof^ uf i^eveial houses shoivn in that picture. Dr. Hoffmekter, 
a ho Mas of the Princ'^'s paity, giAOs the fcllowincr items ttitli re:rard to the ancient images of the Xako temples. In one of 
the hulk, the travelkis weic shoivn tl e following images . Dui'ilschi Simba j Xanatheia(.^*3kf«//-?/t/- 

mthd‘yct>) ; \ inscliin-jungne ( i ; Ihcvadna -gi ; Xaharnangse nnd a frame- 

\ioik \Mth a Ibthakium G ahtda;. Ihis was et ideally tl e Unf-khanq-dhed^pij temple. In another temple, they 

ban a Dulma nith a T.-chakium {Khyunij, Garada) alove her. This was evidently the Lha-hdatjut gonq-nui 

temple. 

’ »:iee Ladvaga rQ gal- rahs under Langdarma. 






monastery, believing that this monastery Avonld be the most suitable abode for the statue. 
HoAvever, a hundred men could not move it. Then a clever lama guessed that the image 
vrished to be set i\p in its present place. And lo, AA'hen they tried to take it there, a 
single man could easily carry it. 

On the evening of the 2dth, I Aveiit to have a look at the castle of Kyahar Avhich is 
only three miles distant from Chang. This castle is more imposing and of greater 
dimensions than I have yet seen in these mountains. It is supposed to haA'e been built 
by the king of Kampur (in about 1650 A.D.) aaIio probably AA'ished to fortify the 
frontiers of his ucaa' territory. People told me that the castle Avas famous for its 
beautiful frescoes, and I Avas sorry not to be able to go and examine them. I asked, 
hoAVCA'er, Mr. Cargill, of the Public Works Department, Avhom I met a feAA" days after in 
Spiti, to go and inspect the pictures, if bis journey should take him that way. He told me 
afterAvards that he had actually been to Kyahar and made inquiries about the frescoes. 
People told him that there had been pictures, but that they had all disappeared. 
On the A\'ay to Kyahar, I noticed a short inscription in Takari on one of the boulders 
on the roadside. It is unintelligible, but interesting, as testifying to the use of that 
script in these parts. 

I AA’as told that there is a small, but ancient monastery at Kyahar, Avhich local tra- 
dition also connects Avith the famous Pin-chen-bzang-^AO. It is called Lha-brang and 
belongs to the Gelugpa order. Although I Avas assured that it contained ancient jnctures, 
I could not manage to A’isit it. Xor did I see the ancient stone sculpture at Kyahar 
AA'hich is said to be similar to the AA'alokitesA'ara of Chang, mentioned above. 

On a rock beloAV the present A'illage of Kyahar are extensHe ririns of a deserted 
A'iUage. I am told that the people of Kyahar Avere invited to settle round the preseiit 
stately castle, and therefore exchanged sites. 

On the 26th Ave started on our march through a desert AA'hich separates Spiti from 
the Bashahr State. We had to spend three days in absolutely bare and uninhabited 
country, before the first village of the territory of Spiti Avas reached. The first march 
took us to the Zaugzam bridge, Avhich .spans a tributary of the Spiti river. Here the 
road leads through Tibetan territory for several miles, and the camjA on the bridge as aa'cIL 
as our next camp at Holding AA^as on Tibetan ground. There are seA'eral sulphur springs 
in the A'icinity of the bridge, v hich contain rather hot Avater. The natives have heAvn 
out little basins in AA'hich they bathe. Crystallized SArlphur and someAA'hite salt (probably 
borax) are found near the Avells. I collected some Avater plants Avhich I found groAving 
in the hot sulphurous AA'ater. 

The 26th July Avas spent in the same desert on our march to Hording, a desert camp- 
ing-place on the Spiti river. I had expected to have an archmological holiday in this 
uninhabitable region. But that aa'us not so. Strange to say, Ave passed by mani AA'alls, from 
time to time, and several of the stones placed on, or by the side of, the Avails, were of rrn- 
usual interest. I found here four or five stones Avhich must have been carved in the 15th 
century. They contained the names of the great reformer Tsong-kha-jra and three of his 
contemporaries, mKhas-grub-pa (1384-1137), Lha-dbang-blo-gros (1388-1462), and 
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clGe’ackm-gmb (1389-1473). ITliat iioiuts iu imrticular to their ancient origin 
is tbe fact, that in these inscriptions the e, o and 21 ron el signs are all directly joined to 
their consonant bases. These stones were, in all prolial^ility, put up on the roadside 
during the Lamaist reformation, and later on placed on or near walls. They testify 
to the enthusiasm with whicli Tsongkhapa’s reformation was welcomed in tliese 
tracts. 

A still more interesting inscription I found on a maid wall at the desert cam])ing 
place of Holding. This iiiciid wall was erected by a man of the Tiljetan Tillage of rGyu- 
mhhar, the Sli ugar of the map, during the reign of a king who resided at Tsaparang (.sgclt 
rTsaharang, on the stones). lYhen I read this, I could not help thinking at once of tlie 
Jesuit priest, d’Andrada, ivho states that he had found a Tibetan king at Tsaparang 
favourably inclined towards Christianity. This statement of the Jesuit has been sub- 
jected to serious doubts by modern writers on Tiliet. They could not believe that a ‘ king ’ 
should ever have resided at the now unimportant village of Tsaparang. But d’Andrada 
is vindicated as we know now that Tsaparang was the capital of a sovereign ivliosc power 
was acknowledged even as far as Spiti. At the same time when the ta])let was carved, Tsa- 
parang Avas the capital of the kingdom of Guge, the largest vassal state of the IVcstern 
Tibetan empire. As far as my knovTedge goes, the kingdom of Guge has had tlirec 
capitals : the first vus niTho-lding (^Tholing), the second, Tsaparang, the third Garthog. 
The genealogical tree of the kings of Guge has been preserved in Tibetan historical ivorks. 
The original line of these kings came from Zaugskar, as stated above. Tlieir dynastical 
name was Lde. The Lde dynasty came to an end in the principal line, and was superse- 
ded by a rJlal dynasty. '’iThcn the rJIal dynasty became extinct, a member of a side 
branch of the original Lde dynasty was iiiAuted from Purang and t)ecame king of Giujc. 
Then the historical information ceases. The name of the king avIio is mentioned on 
the voth'e tablet, is Khri-bkra-shis-grags-pa-lde. This name is not found in tlie genealo- 
gical tree, and therefore he must be one of the later members of the second Lde dvnastv 
from Purang. He cannot Avell have reigned before 1600 A.D., for mend walls Avere hardlr 
CA'cr constructed before that time ; nor can he have reigned much later than 1630 A.I)., 
for about that time Indra Bodhirnani-rgyal, a younger brother of the kin" of Leh, Avas 
made A'a.ssal king of Guge, and in 1050 A.D., Guge Avas annexed by Lhasa and received 
a Tibetan governor. It is, therefore, A'cry probable that Khri-bkra-shis-grags-pa-lde is 
the Amry king whose acquaintance Avas made by d’Andrada in 1623 A.I). 

This supposition is strengthened by the discovery of a similar A'otive tablet Avhich I 
made three days after at Tabo in Spiti. This contained the name of the same king and 
gave Tsaparang as his residence. But what is still more surprising, is the occurrenec of 
the folloAving short passage on the same tablet : “ He who clears aAvay all the apostaev and 
darkness at the great palace of Tsaharang i'tse” The man who carved this inscription 
was evidently displeased with the Tsaparang king’s inclination toAvards Christianitv. 
So Avas the king of Leh; for it was probably on this account that he placed his 
younger brother on the throne of Guge. I think, we shall have to accept d’ Ancli-ada’s 
account of his mission to Tsaparang Avithout any severe criticism. 
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Not fill’ fi’oui our camp at Horliu", on the plain towards Lhari, I found a large stone 
containiua: an inscription of T^ongkhapa’s time. It mentions, besides th(.‘ names of the 
reformer and one or two of his contemporaries, those of an ancient lama-hiiig of (luge, 
Byang-chuh-’od, of the famous lama Ein-cheu-hzaug-po of the year 1000 A. D., and also 
that of the Taho monastery. This shows that in the 15th century people lielieved in 
a connection between the Taho monastery of Spiti, and the great jiriest-kings of 
Guge. 

From Horling, the high and beautiful snow mountains near the village of Chang, 
which lielong to the group of the Purgyul peaks and are over 22,000 feet high, can be 
seen. We had already admii’od them on our way to Shipke, when we were much closer to 
them (Plate X, a). At Xaingya, I had heard the following ditty about them : — 


Tise ga/igsL'i/i rggalpo gui 
Purgyul rii rgyedpo yin 
Maspang mihsoyi rgyedpo yin. 

“ Kailasa is the king of glaciers, 
Piu-o-yul is the king of mountains, 
Manasarowar is the king of lakes.” 


At Horling the coolies from Chang, pointing towards the Purgyul group of moun- 
tains which is here called Gnng-ri (perhaps the Kungrong oi the maps), said that on those 
mountains was the fabulous ’aPa-yul, the abode of spirits. Its inhabitants are lieliei ed to 
be numerous, but ordinary jteople can neither see nor hear them. It is ojiI\ \ eri good 
men or lamas who are rapable of perceiving anything. When such a pious man ap- 
proaches that region of eternal snow, he hears the voices of its ini isible denizens or the 
barking of their gho.stlv dogs, but sees nothing. This tale reminds me strongly of a 
passa-e'' which I had repeatcdlv found in inscriptions with reference to the Kailasa 

mountains boom b.:Iiugs gnus Tise, ‘ Kailasa, the abode of those who have con- 

quered all enemies’ (orluds). The ice mountains evidently are not only the abode of the 
gods, but also that of the dead who, according to the belief of the Tibetan^, have 

acquired paradise. 

We reached Lhari, the first village of Spiti, on the 2Sth J uly. Although tliis village 
is nossiWv couneoted tvith the history of gN ya-khri-btsam-po, the first king of Tibet, it is 
notvadavCa very l»or place. It consists of only a few scattered houses Above u. on 
the side next the brook, there are the extensive ruins of an ancient castle, called Scrlang, 
the former aboite of the Lhari people. Below the village there arc very many ancient 
, . I -m, x.-c mmi-n in TMTticular. the ihex and the svastika. One of the 

rock-carvings, among which i\e note, m panitiuai, I . , , 

, <„-iiinw of the world with its six branches and six 

carvings appears to represent the u iitow oi im- , . 

roots, one of the symbols of the pre-Buddh,st religion of the people. Another symbol 

api*ars to i-epresent the sun and tlie moon. Dikapidated as LI, an is non-a-d.ays, 1 cannot 

escape the impression that it is a very ancient soitlomcnt. . , , • , - 

On the 29t1i July, we marched to the famous Geliigpa monastery of laho which is 
only three miles distant from Lhari (Plate XIV. a). When we were approaching it, I 
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said to Pindi Lai : “ You see, i^opular tradition connects tliis monastery ndtli Pdn-clien- 
bzauc‘-po wdo lived 900 years ago, and an inscription at Holding shoved us that such 
tradition^ were also current in the 15th century. But wLat is the use of all these tradi- 
tions r lYe must have literary proof that a monastery actually goes back to those early 
days ; if possible, we must have a document of those very times, on which it is plainly 
stated that the erection of the monastery actually took place at that time. I wonder if 
ever we shall be able to prove any such assumption!” As I said this, I little thought 
that a few hours after, I should have ample proof in hand. 

In the vicinity of the Tabo monasteiy are many rows of 108 small rachod-rten, but 
one of them numbered at least 216 (Plate XIY,b). They were the forerunners of the 
maid Avails in Western Tibet. Besides these roAvs, there are many ruined aichod-rten 
round about, and countless rock carvings. The latter represent mostly the ibex and the 
srastika and are possibly of pre-Buddhist origin. On the hill side, almost like cave 
dwellings, are the winter houses of the lamas. 

The temjde buildings are found on the plain aboA'e the rHer. They are surrounded 
by a high mud Avail. I made a plan of the aaLoIc establishment and these are some of the 
measurements taken. Extreme length ; 313 feet, 7 inches ; breadth 257 feet 3 inches. 
Within this enclosure exist seven temple-halls, and a great number of mckod-rten. The 
monks took me from one temple to another without shoAA'ing me the jirincipal hall. Thei" 
said that only a Commissioner (the highest personage they liaA'e ever heard of) could be 
permitted to enter there. I tried in A'aiu to convince them that, Avith regard to their 
treasures, I Avas in as high an otfice as a Commissioner, until I produced two rupees. 
Then the doors to their holy of holies Avere throwm open, and I presume that nothing of 
interest Avas purposely concealed from us. 

The principal hall is called rXam-par-snang-mdzad. The length of this hall Avith 
additional apse is 63 feet, 11 inches and its breadth 31 feet, 10 inches. The princijial 
image is a AA'hite stucco statuette of rXam-jiar-snang-mdzad (Vairochaua) consist- 
ing of four complete figures seated back to back (Plate XV, a). Along the Avails, 6 or 7 
feet aboA'e the ground, there are thirty-two raised medallions with exceedingly well execut- 
ed stucco figures of life size (Plates XV, b ; XVI and XVII, b). Xobody in the monastery 
at present knows aaLoiu they represent. But I am inclined to believe that they represent 
the thirty-three Hindu gods." The figure of Ganesa, which would make uj) the full 
number, seems to have lost its original position above the door. It is noAv found on the 
altar, beloAV rXam-par-snang-mdzad (Plate XVII, a). One of the figures by the side 
of the door was recently furnished Avith a new head like a modern Lamaist dancino' 
mask, the old head haA'iug been lost (Plate XVII, b). 

In the apse, behind rXam-par-snang-mdzad, there are four standing stucco figures 
and a seated figure of Buddha on a lion throne. Above it there are exceedingly well 
executed figures of flying spirits (Gandharvas?). 

1 This hleiftihcution seems to me to be open to doubt as, according to the Brabmanical conception at least “ the thirtv- 
three gods” include no goddesses ^ Neither is Ganela one of them. Their number is made up by 12 Adityas 8 Yas s 
11 Budras, Indra and Prajapati : Sataj)at/ni-lrd/i mana 11, 6,215. Tho Eamayana (3,20) substitutes the "A syIds for the two 
la^t Blent lone I deities. [ Ed. ] 
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Tlie -(rails arc conijoletely covered with paintings. Some of the pictures are distinct- 
ly Indian. They show ancient Indian costumes well : an Indian king with a three- 
pointed crown like that worn by Bodhisattras, and Indian men with tuiTans or felt 
hats n itii biiins. The hats as well as tlie turbans have ribbons tied below tlie chin. 
There arc also pictures of Indian ladies and elephant processions. These fre.=coes are 
all of very excellent workmanship, and were probably executed iiy Indian Buddhist 
monks who emigrated to Tibet in the 10th and 11th centuries, when Buddliism rapidly 
declined in India. But there are also pieturesof Tibetan oriain. One of them bad tlie 


inscription Gn-gei-^de, ‘ province of Gngc.’ It 
government. In tlio case of most of the pictures 


seems to represent members of tlie Gna’e 
the meaning has been lost. Otliors have 




explanatory inscriptions in anciemt Tiiietan 
characters and ortliograidiy. a few in modern 
Tibetan. They are })ruhahly later additions. 

Below the image of rXam-par-snang-mdzad, 
we found a stone scnlptnre of Mahju-aliosha 
which we photographed. (Fia. 0). There 
were also two very beautiful ancient nood 
carvings of .standing Buddhas nith attendants. 
(Plate XVIIIl . 

On both .sides of rXam-par-snana-indzad. 
there is a pile of manuscrij^ts about live feet 
high. Eacli pile consists of many hundreds 
of loose and disarranged leaves covei'ed witli 
beautiful writing. The leaves seem to belong 
to the twelve books of the Fnijiid-pdrduiifd 
in Tibetan translation. Tliis work bv Xagar- 
jima was translated by the famous lama, llin- 
chen-bzang-po, who has been mentioned several 
times in the course of my account. It seems 
to have been copied many times in the days of 
Btin-chen-hzang-po, and copies were distri- 
buted among all the monasteries founded by 
him. So far I have found copies of this work 
in the ovtliography of his own times in three 


different jffaces, hut nowhere have I seen so 


complete a copy as in Tabo. The value of 
such a manuscript for critical purposes is enormous. Works like the Fmjhd-xjurmnitd 
ha-se u]) to tlie pre.sent been kuon-n only from modern manuscripts or wood-prints. Here, 
on the other hand, we obtain a text, as it was known in the translator’s own days. 

Of almost a-reater importance than the manuscripts, are the inscriptions Avhich are 
written on the wait with black ink. We found two long inscriptions behind the image 




Image of rNam par-vsnang-nulzad or Vairochana in central hall b. Female iigurc on wall of central liall of Monastery, Tabo 

of Monastery, Tabo. 
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Plate XVIII 




AnciiMit wood carvings in centra] hall of Monastery, I'abo. 
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of rXam-pai*-snau.g-mclzad, immediately above the ground. Their low position indicates 
that they were meant for people accustomed to sit on the floor cross-legged. The 
inscriptions are of varied character. One of them is historical ; it speaks of the found- 
ation of the Tabo monastery about nine hundred years ago, and of people who were con- 
nected with that event. The other inscription is admonitory ; I feel inclined to call it 
“ blessing and cursing,” but there is more of cursing in it than of blessing. It sj)eaks of 
the many punishments to be inflicted on such lamas as do not live up to the standard of 
the law. There is no end of chopping off members of their bodies. I wonder if these re- 
gulations were ever carried out. To return to the historical inscription ; It tells of a 
renovation of the Tabo monastery by Byang-chub-’od, priest-king of Guge, forty-six 
years after the monastery had been founded by L]i((yi-hH Byancj-chtih-sems-clpa {"Byang- 
cliub-sems-dpa, the son of the gods’). The latter name is evidently that of the king of 
Ladakh, who is mentioned in the Ladakhi chi'onicles as one of the early rulers of that 
country. He is spoken of with much respect in this inscription. His advice was repeatedly 
asked by the king of Guge, and thus the inscrijttion confirms the statement of history, 
that the kings of Ladakh were the recognised suzerains of the Guge princes. Be.sides 
these two royal names, the inscription contains also those of the two most important lamas 
of the period, viz., Rin-chen-bzang-po, and Atisa, the latter being called Phul-byung, u'hich 
is his Tibetan name, as already stated by Jaschke. The inscription says that Ein-chen- 
bzang-po was made a ‘ light of wisdom ’ by the agency of Atisa. This is apparently a re- 
ference to the controversy between the two lamas, which ended with Ein-chen-bzang-po’s 
acknowledgment of Atisa’s superiority. Of this event we read in the historical book 
dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang. As this iirscription was evidently written in the times of king 
Byang-chub-’od, c. 1050 A. I)., it is of the utmost importance for Tibetan palaeography. 
The type of its writing is different from that of earlier datable documents, as well as 
from later ones, say, of Tsong-kha-pa’s time. It, therefore, enables us to distinguish 
manuscripts or inscriptions of the 11th century. Of this important question, I will treat 
later on, when we shall have examined several more records of the same times. Besides 
these two important inscriptions, there are many more of the same period on the walls 
around, and as there are also numerous objects of art and paintings in this large hall, 
it would require at least a full month to do it justice from an archaeological point of 
view. 

The gTsug-lag-khang is a smaller hall with frescoes, to the left of the principal hall. 
Host of the pictures refer to the story of Buddha’s life, beginning with the descent of the 
white elephant from heaven. On both sides of the door were painted the four Lokapalas, 
as we find them so often. On the right and left wall there was the medicine Buddha 
with his followers, Sakya thub-jia, Ein-chen-zla-ba ; Myang-ngan-med-mchog-dpal ; Chos- 
grags-rgya-mthsoi-dpal ; gSer-bzang-dri-med ; mNgon-mkhyen-rgyal-poand mTiisan-legs. 
Most of the pictures in this hall were furnished with explanatory inscriptions in modern 
Tibetan. Like all the remaining halls, it had apparently been renovated in a sweeping 
w'ay. All the ancient frescoes and inscriptions had been scratched off, and new pictures 
painted on the old walls. 
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When, we were at Tabo, we met a native painter, who was prepared to renovate 
evervthing. The monks of the monasterv had been told that Government would under- 
take to pay for necessary repairs in their temples and had asked the A.ssistant Commis- 
sioner to let them have the services of an artist, xlccordingly, Mr. Howell, I.C.S., had 
ordered a painter to go to Tabo and apply his art to its ancient walls. Tortunately, he 
had not yet started work in the principal hall, but in all the other halls, there remained 
little which had not been destroyed either by him or by previous artists. I told the man 
that he was on no account to touch the walls of the central hall, and when I met Mr. 
Howell about a week later in Spiti, he jn’omised to give strict orders that no further 
attempt should be made to “improve ” this precious relic of the past. 

The gSer-gyi-lha-khang is another jhcture hall to the left of the 2 ^ 1 'ecedijig one 
All the pictures in it are modern, and it has an inscription Om mani paclme httm in 
Lanihsa characters running round the four walls 

The dKyii-khang is a picture hall behind the preceding. As the roof is iiot A^ atcr- 
tight, the pictures have suffered much through leakage. The principal picture .shows 
rXam-par-snang-mdzad, but I could discover no inscriptions in it. 

In Lha-khaug-dkar-byung, a picture hall ijehiiid the preceding, the central picture 
shows Buddha with two disciples ; to the left of this grouj) we see Tsong-kha-pa. The 
other pictures in this hall can no more be explained. There were no inscriptions. 

Tlie jhcture hall Brom-ston was evidently named after the famous pupil of Atisa, 
called by that name, the founder of the bKa-gclams-pa sect. It is situated on the right 
hand side of the Central Hall. It was probably erected in Brom-stcn’s time, but nothin^ 
remains of ancient relics, besides the interesting door of thang-shing (Deodar wood) 
which is decorated with well executed carvings of Buddhist saints. The .style of carving- 
is very different from the jiresent Tibetan style, and is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the half Indian Buddhism of the 11th century. This hall is without inscriptions and the 
princijial picture in it rejiresents Buddha with his two discijiles. 

The .seventh hall called Byams-pa-chen-moi-lha-khang contains a huge stucco .statue 
of Maitreya seated on a chair. The top of his head may be 18 to 20 feet above the 
ground. This hall contains jhctures of Tibetan architecture, perhaps four to five centuries 
ago, such as the monastery of Tashilumjio (bKra-shis-lhun-po) and the Potala palace of 
Lha.sa. But mo.st of the other pictures in this hall are modern re.storations or inventions. 
Here I noticed a M artu inscriiitiou. jirobably an 0)'h mani padme hum formula. This 
hall has also a door carved with Buddhist figures in Indian, not Tibetan stvle. The 
central figure on the lintel, hoAvever, is Ganesa. 

Besides these seven princiiial halls, I must also mention the entrance hall to the prin- 
cipal temple, Lha-khang-chen-moi-sgo-khang. It is furnished witli paintings, for 
instance Tsong-kha-pa with two disciples, one of whom Avas called niKhas-grub. 

The thick darkness of most of the Tilietan temples is a great hindrance to archaeolo- 
gical research. My ivork had to be done in a different Avay from that done at Pompei or 
in the Turkestan deserts. At Pompei and in Turkestan every article Avhich comes to 
light, is valuable and has to be taken uj), labelled, and put aside. In an inhabited place 
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like Tabo, I bad, however, to select among bnudreds of inscrijhions and objects of art, 
those which were of real value for the study of Tibetan history and art, Avhich meant a 
close examination of many objects and I’ecords in a badly lighted place. When, finally, 
the most interesting had been decided upon, the second j)art of our Avork, photography, and 
copying in writing as well as in colours, began. Considering the A’ery great difficulties 
he had to encounter, I must say that Piudi Lai achicA'ed wonders with his camera. But 
the little light that entered this hall through a minute hole in the ceiling aaus not suffi- 
cient for the lamas, Avhom I set to work on the jAaintings and wall inscrijotions. Then 
we thought of our small supply of caudles and by giA'ing three of them to our helpmates, 
Ave made three Tibetan hearts happier than they had eA'er been. Xone of them had 
apparently ever possessed a candle, and now think of the grand sport they had, 
AA'orking in a dark corner of the temple with a real European candle by their side. Xo 
Maharaja could haA'e taken greater pride in the electric light newly introduced into his 
capital. 

Within the walled enclosure about the temples, there are many rnchod-rten, and 
seA'eral of them haA'e frescoes inside. There is also a l)otanical curiosity in this court ; for 
here AA’e find the only apricot trees existing in the barren and cold country of SjDiti which 
is separated by a girdle of deserts from all the neighbouring territories of Til)et, Ladakh, 
Lahul, and Bashabr. 

The next morning, when we had left Tabo, I found on our march to the village of 
Phog (map Pok), the beforementioned A’otiA'e inscription of the times of the Tsajiarang 
king on a maai wall outside the Aullage. On tlie other bank of the Spiti river, Ave saAv 
the large monastery of Xathang Avith many terraced fields round about it, some under 
cultivation, but most of them bare. The monastery is built in three stories, the one 
aboA'e always a little narroAver than the one beloAv it, like a pyramid of three steps, 
thus reminding me of the Alchi (and also of the inTho-lding) monastery. Xathang also 
is said to have been founded in the days, AAhen the Tabo monastery was built. During 
summer, there is not a single lama residing in it. 

In the A'illage of Phog, I met Avith Mr. Cargill of the Public Works Department, 
AA'ho was on tour through these outlying districts examining the bridges. He invited me 
to dinner’, and I spent a A'ery pleasant evening Avsth him. 

On the 31st July, Ave arrived at Drangkhar called Bravg-mkhar or Grang-mklmr in 
inscriptions (Plate XIX, a). The monastery of this toAvn, the capital of Spiti, is called 
Lha- od-pai-dgon-pa . Bha-’od seems to be the local pronunciation of Zla-od, the name of 
a famous lama aaLo was born in 1 121, according to the Eeu-mig. Zla-’od-pa would then 
mean “ a folloAver of Zla-’od.” He is apirarently the founder or renoA'ator of the 
monastery Avhich now belongs to the Gelugpa order. The monks assert that it was not 
only of earlier origin than the Tabo monastery, bitt also earlier than the times of 
Srong-btsan-sgam-po. They haA'e, hoAvever, nothing to show of really ancient relics. 
They explain this fact by stating that the monastery Avas plundered many times, lastly 
during the Dogra AA ar, Avhich is in agreement Avith my History of M'estern Tibet. Traces 
of the ravages of that Avar may be plainly seen in all the monasteries of Spiti Avhich we 
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visited on oui’ journey, with the exception of Taho. SS Ly did Taho aioue escape 
destruction? I am inclined to believe that Taho was under Bashahr in those times, 
and that the Dogras did not wish to interfere with the government of that state. 
We foimd three, probably modern, stucco statues in the central hall. They represent 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), seated crosslegged, Avith a kind of tea-pot in his hand ; Buddha; 
and the lama Chos-drag, a contemporary of Srong-htsan-sgam-po. The statue of Chos-drag 
looks like the illustration of the same personage in GriinAvedeTs 3Iiit]iology. 

There are frescoes on the Avails of this temple, hut uoav only very little of them can 
be made out. The folloAving figures could he distinguished : ’Od-dpag-med (Amitahha) ; 
Padma-sambhaA'a ; and dGe-hai-hshes-gnyen (Kalyana-mitra). 

Above one of the doors there is an iascription in modern characters and ortbreraphy 
Avhich, I was told, contained the name of dGe-hai-hshes-gnyen. I found it imiw-fible 
to read it in the dark. 

Above the entrance to the monastery, there is suspended the stuffed skin of a goat. 

I was informed that this goat during her lifetime occasionally became possessed with a 
spirit which made her jump about in an extraordinary Avay. Therefore she Avas treated 
kindlv and fed well by the monks, and after death she Avas stuffed, to serve as a la>ting 
memorial of herself. 

Drangkhar is one of the few toAvns of Western Tibet which still stand on tlieir 
original site, i.e. on the top of a rocky spur, and thus it is in its entirety an interesting 
relic of the past. The most ancient picture of this fortress is a lithograph after a draAV- 
ino- bv Trebeck who was here in 1820. Prom this Ave learn that since then the tOAvn 
has not altered much in general aspect. The uppermost place on the rock is occupied 
bA' the castle AA’hich is noAv in possession of the Xono (chief ) of Spiti. It was built 
bv the Ladakhis aaIio used to have a garrison here. There are tales current about the 
last days of Ladakhi rule, Avhen tbe place Avas captured by tbe Spiti people, and its 
inmates AA'ere tbroAvn doAvn from the rock.^ Judging from the ruins in the vicinity, 
the castle Avas much larger in Ladakhi times, than it is now. The present building, 
therefore, gives no idea of AA'hat it Avas like formerly. 

We spent Sunday, the 1st August, in this interesting place, and on Monday, the 2nd 
August, AA'e marched to Kaze (map Kaja). On the road, near Lithang, Ave saw a rope 
bridge of the old style, plaited of willow branches, as they still are in Lahul and 
Zangskar. (Plate XIX, b). When Ave were ajAproaching Kaze, Ave saw the stately jAalace 
of Kyii-ling [^Skyid-gling), the Xouo’s residence, on the opposite l)ank of the stream. 

In a side A'alley of Kaze, high up on the rocks, there is the bTang-rgyud or Sa-skya- 
gong-mig monastery Avhich belongs to the Sa-skya-pa order of lamas. Although it has a 
certain fame on account of its antiquity, it is believed to be inferior to the Ki monastery. 
The Kaze monastery has always been favoured by the Xonos of Spiti, one of Avhose mem- 
bers takes orders as a Sa-skya-pa lama, just as the kings of Ladakh have bestowed special 
favour on the ’aBrug-jm order of Lamas. Gong-mig means ‘ the upper eye,’ and at the 
place, AA'here this monastery can be seen peeping out of a world of rocks, a rnchod-rten 

^ Seo uiy publication Die htstfnnsi^kcn iind uiyilifdinjiuLdieti Dri niter nay < n der Lahovler. Tale Xo, 17, 
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was built. I should have visited it, had we not been far too tired for such a climb in 
the evening after our arrival, as well as next morning. 

On one of the mani walls of Ivaze, I saw a fairly old votive tablet dating from the 
time of the Ladakhi regime in Sjhti. It was written in bad orthography and was in a 
poor state of j)reservation. The “ national anthem ” was similar to that of the Guge 
stones, but in the place where the Guge version has the Satluj {gL(ing~clien-Jc]ia-hith),\\GVQ 
we find the Indus {Seny-ge^ -kha-hah). IThat interested me particularly, was the spelling 
of the name Leh, the Ladakhi capital. H’e find it often spelled sLel in native docu- 
ments, but the spelling sLe is also not infrequent. According to the ideas of the natives 
of Ladakh, the correct spelling of the name is sLes. The word sLes (or sLas in Lower 
Ladakhi signifies a walled enclosure, such as is set up by nomads. Leh is supposed to 
have developed out of a Tibetan nomads’ camp. The Kaze inscription confirms this 
derivation, for here we find the name of the capital spelt sLes. I may add, that this 
.spelling is corroborated by the Tibetan geographical work ’aDzam-gling-ye-shes Avhere 
the same spelling is found.- The name of the capital of Spiti is sjrelt here Drag-mkhar- 
rise (against Brang-mkhar on other stones). A nobleman, Ga-ga Sod-nams, is mentioned 
as having held the ofiice of Eesident at the castle, but the name of the king of Leh is 
missing. 

We reached the Ki {dEyil) monastery at noon on August the third. Here I met with 
a messenger from Mr. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu ; he handed me a letter 
from that gentleman, asking me to make the monks of the Ki monastery acquainted with 
the discovery of Buddha’s bones at Peshawar, and to suggest to them that they should make 
an application to the Indian Government to let them have the relics. I gladly agreed 
to Mr. Howell’s proposal, in particular, because it gave me an opportunity to point out to 
them the difference between Buddha and Christ, of whom no bones have ever been found. 
But also for another reason I was anxious to visit the Ki monastery. In 1SG3 Mr. P. 
Egerton, of the Civil Service, made a tour through Spiti, together with our missionary, Mr. 
A. MT Heyde. A beautiful book illustrated with capital ifiiotographs, rvas the outcome of 
this journey. In this book we find the statement that the Ki monastery of Spiti was pro- 
bably founded by Brom-ston, the pupil of the famous teacher Atisa, in the 11th century. 
The travellers apparently heard a rumour of a connection between this monastery and 
Brom-ston, and if they had simply stated this, they would not have been wrong. 
But they went further. They found a note in Koros’ Tibetan Grammar, to the effect 
that Brom-ston had founded a monastery called Bareng {Bva-sgrengs) ; and as a village 
in the vicinity of Ki is called Eangrig, Mr. Egerton jumped to the conclusion that the Ki 
monastery of Spiti was identical with the famous Eareng monastery of the 11th century. 
But we* know from the geographical work ’aDzam-gling-ye-shes, tnat the Eareng 
monastery is situated in the Rong district near Lhasa. It is not to be wondered at. how- 
ever, that no clear traditions about the origin of the Spiti monastery exist. We read in 
Moorcroft and Trebeck’s travels, 1820, that the Ki monastery was thoroughly ransacked 

^ 8eng-ge from Saaskrit Simha, “ a lion. ” ^ \ itt 

- See S. Ch. Das’ translation in J. A. S. B., 188". sLes woald correspond to classical lUas. 
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ill the petty wars between Kulti and Ladakh which preceded the Dogra war. And 
during the Dogra Avar itself it Miffered even more severely. It is evident that Brom-ston 
iiui^t have some eonnoction Avith Spiti and this monastery, from the fact that his name is 
found in certain localities in the vicinity. Thus, as Ave have seen, one of the temples of 
the Tabo monastery is called after him. Moreover, on our Ai ay from Ivazeto Ki,we had 
to fordalu'ook called Broni-ston-cliu ; then, a little farther on, Ave passed by a rock called 
Broni-ston-ani-sna, “ Brom-ston’s nose” or ‘'the shrubbery of Broms-ton” (Plate XX). 
Prom the historical Avork dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang Ave learn that Brom-ston erected four 
monasteries, one of them at Ive in Mangyul {31an(j-ynl-(jyl-Ke-rv). Mangyul is a 
name often used to signify tlie Western Tibetan Empire. Ke is a misprint for Ki. 
WhocA'er knoAv?. how carelessly M'estern Tibetan names are treated liy Lhasa \vriters, does 
not wonder at their spelling Ke instead of Ki. 

But the Ki monastery has been restored since the turbulent times of the Dogra 
war. (Plate XXI). It is a typical example of ancient monasteries of a certain period. 
In this type Ave find the principal temple on the top of a little conical hill, and the cells of 
the monks round about and beloAv it. The aspect of the whole establishment is unusually 
pleasing, especially as it is situated in a wilderness of bare and barren rocks. Monas- 
teries of the same type are found in Khrig-rtse, Me-ru, Chem-re, Ling-shed, dKar-rgva 
of Zangs-dkar, and probably in scA’cral other jfiaces. 

As all the old books and idols had been destroyed by (Thulam Khan,' the outfit 
of the Ki monastery is rather modern. The door is carved in present day Tibetan stvle, 
and the library contains modern blockprints. In the central hall, I noticed two stucco 
idols; one was called Yum-chen-mo, “great mother,” probably a form of Tara, the 
.other sPyan-ras-gzigs (AA’alokiteAnra). There are several more stucco statues in the 
library opposite the temple, the most remarkable being Thse-dpag-med (Amitayus), 
Shakya thub- 2 )a, bLo-bzang ye-shes, the Pan-chen, Avho resided at Trashilliumpo from 
1063 to 1737 ; Padma-sambhava Avith two of his fairies, one Ijcing called Lha-sha- 
inan-da-re-ba (Mandarava) the other mKha-’agro-yc-shes-gtso-rgyal. 

On the Tth August, we made preparations for our journey through the desert across 
the Pharang Pass, and on the 5th, aa'c moved our camp four miles iu the direction of the 
pass, e-pecially as I wished to be near to Mr. Howell, the Assistant Commissioner, who 
Avas encamped at Lhanartsa, Spiti, at an elevation of about 14,0U0 feet. 

On the Avay, not far from Kyibar (maj) Kibber), I noticed an ancient ruin of a 
temple built of sun-dried bricks, its Avails sloping iiiAA'ard, as i,s altA'ays the case in 
Rin-ehen-bzaug-pofs temples. It :'s called Lha-bla-mai-diron-pa, and thus bv its name it 
directly points to the great priest-king of Guge, Lha-hla-ma-ye-shcs-’od, whose name 
Ave had found in an inscription at Poo. Local tradition says that King Lha-bla-ma or as 
another man understood it, the gods (Ihci) and the lamas {blamft) built it in one nio-ht 

At Lhanartsa I spent tAA'o enjoyable and instructive days Avith the Assistant Com- 
missioner. Here I had an attack of malarial fever, and Mr. HoAvell did cverythino- iu 
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liis 250wer to cure me and make me fit for the road. Mr. Horrell was just engaged in revis- 
ing the Spiti jDortion of the Kangra Gazetteer, and as he had the Nono of Spiti as well 
as lamas of various denominations encamped in the vicinity, our time was sjient in a very 
in’ofitable way. Let me briefly review the princijial ^Joints of our enquiries almut Sjiiti. 

There are now-a-days five jn’incijial monasteries iii Spiti, which rejiresent throe sects of 
Lamaism. The Tabo, Drangkhar, and Ki monasteries belong now to the Ge-]ug- 2 :)a sect. 
The Kaze monastery belongs to the Sa-skya-pa sect, and the Pyin monastery belongs to 
the rNying-ma-pa. 'Whilst the four first mentioned monasteries do not differ essen- 
tially from Central Tibetan establishments, with A\hich they keej) iqi intercourse, the 
Pyin monastery has no connection with Lhasa, and maintains those traditions which 
have been handed down from the times of the most jmmitive Lamaism. I have already 
mentioned the wild appearance of its monks, and as Mr. Lyall tells us in the Gazetteer 
these monks were blamed for their rrncivilised condition by a Lhasa emissary who travelled 
through Spiti. Mr. Lyall who saw these peojfie perform a play, the substance of which 
was similar to that rej)resented in the tale of Eka-sriha, describes also the head-dress of 
the Bu-rzhan, when 2 )erforming. He says that they then apjiear with a head-dress 
formed of a mass of streamers of bright coloured silk. This observation is of great interest 
for this kind of head-dress seems to have been handed down in Spiti from the earliest time 
of Tibetan Buddhism. 'We read in the Yarlung part of the rGyal-ra])s that king Ral- 
j^acan had silken streamers tied to his locks, and that he was connected by such streamers 
with the lamas Avho surrounded him The close connection of the rXying-ma-jra form 
of Lamaism with the pre-Buddhist Bon religion has already been noticed, and the Pyin 
monastery of Spiti seems to be a loarticularly favourable place to study it. I still regret 
that our limited time did not allow us to visit it. One of those Bu-rzhan lamas was in 
Mr. Howell’s camp, and gave us much information. P^n fortunately, his dialect was so 
unusual, that I could not make out all he said. The Bu-rzhan lamas of Pyin travel also 
to Leh where they give grand conjuring qjerformances, one of their most famous feats 
being the breaking of a hnsre bouldei' on the bellv of a bov. 

O o O b fj 

M^e also made enquiries into the Tibetan system of clans, as it is rejn’esented in 
Spiti. In my article, “ Xotes on a language map of IVestern Tibet,”' I drew attention 
to the importance of the study of the Tibetan father-brothershijis ” {pha-spun) from a 
historical point of view. As the Indian offichrls who hold office among the natives of 
Indian Tibet aj^ply Indian methods, instead of Tibetan ones, in their administration of 
the country, this imjwrtant institution has not yet been discov’ered. I hope that in the 
next census, Tibetan methods will be used for Tibetans. vVhen Indian officials try to 
fix the individuality of a certain I’ibetan, they generally ask him to state his own name 
and that of his father. The first question is answered readily, but the second question 
jmzzles a ''J'ibetan to such an extent, that it takes him sometimes several days to clear up 
the mystery as to who is his sire. How could be tell at once, as he has at least two, and 
often three fathers, whilst many others are ignorant of their own ^tarentage. The indivi- 
duality of a Tibetan is fixed by three names ; (1) by his personal name, (2) by his house 
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name, (3} by bis clan name. The latter name is the name of the jyha-spun-nhi]) (‘' fathei" 
brothership ”) to which he belongs. As stated by Lyall in the Gazetteer, and as Ava. 
also asserted in onr presence, the pha-spiui-shiii is an exogamic institution, Le. ahoy of 
a certain pha-spvn-ship is not allowed to marry a girl of the same pha-spnn’iln]). This 
interestina' custom was already noticed by the most ancient Chinese authors who de- 
scribe the~Tibetans. Every has to look after tlie cremation of their dead, 

and monuments in commemoration of the dead, mchod-rten or mani Avails, are generally 
erected by the whole pha-spun-s\iip of a certain village, and the name of the particular 
pfia-spvii M^ is found on the votive tablets of such monuments. The historical interest 
of these clan names lies in the fact that they are often local names, vh., they indicate the 
locality from which a certain clan has immigrated into Western Tibet. Tims, from the 
names of the p/i«-sjj?f«-ships of Khalatse it can be proved that tlie greater part of the 
populaiion of this village emigrated from Gilgit, a fact AA hich is supported also by other 
evidence, in particular by the imeservation of a prayer in Dardi to certain house deities. 
As our 'inquiries in Spiti shoAved us, Mr. Lyall had almost discovered the AAhole in- 
stitution. He uses the word clan for them and calls them mspa or Itones, a name which 
is actually used for p]ia-spun-s\\i-^ in Spiti. He bad collected the names of six ruspa 
from Dranskhar, but he is wrong when he believes that the same ruspa are to be found 
in all the villages of Spiti. Some of the names may be found also in the other villages 
of Spiti, but quite new names also will turn up. From the six names he gives, Ave see at 
once that they testify to the presence of Tibetans in Spiti in early times, while they 
also suG:ae.st the presence of settlers from Kulu. The following four names are decidedly 
Tibetan"; (1) rGya-zhing-pa, large field owners, (2) Khijiincj-po/ a name 
which was very common during the pre-Buddhist times of Tibet, (3) hlon-chen-pa, ‘great 
ministers,’ the men of this clan are doubtless the descendants of some early Tibetan 
official of Spiti, (4) sNyegs-pa, this is a word which is found in the names ot the 
earliest Tibetan records. Two of the names, given in the Gazetteer, do not appear to he 
Tibetan ; Eenir and Nandu. Eenir signifies probably the Heusi caste of Kulu ; Nandu 
I cannot explain. I hope that on the occasion of the next census, every Buddhist Tibetaii 
will be asked to give his three names, his personal name, his house name, and his clan 

name. 

On the 6th August I had sufficiently recovered to be able to start on our journey to 
the Lake Thsomo Eiri of Eubshu. As we were very badly equipped for so trying a 
journey, Mr, Howell kindly helped us with as many of his provisions as he could spare. 
On the same day we travelled to Jugda, a small level spot on a brook in the midst of a 
horribly uneven country. On the 7th, we crossed the Pharang Pass, 18,300 feet high. 
The climb Avas very steep and trying, and as I felt that I could not do it walking, I 
mounted one of the spare yaks of our caravan. Another of the spare animals Avas used 
by Pindi Lai, but as there Avere no more aA-ailable, the Khansaman as well as the 
Khalasi, aaTio were hill-men from Kotgur and Eampur, had to Avalk. It was, however, 
too much for them, and the Khalasi was unwell for a number of days after it. These 
simple folks who had never seen anything but the Satluj Amlley and surroundings, had 
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become more and more alarmed at the increasing bareness and cold of the country we 
were travelling tbrongh, and were now on the point of giving up all hope of ever seeing 
human habitations again. Pindi Lai had from time to time raised their spirits by pro- 
j)hesying that, in about ten days, we should reach a great town, Leh, where there would 
be abundance of delicacies, such as sugar, dcd^ rice, and butter, the existence of which 
we had almost forgotten. In one of the last villages of Spiti, we unfortunately met 
a traveller from Ladakh who knew Urdu. They asked him how many days it would 
take us to reach Leh, and when this man said that it could not be done under twenty 
days, they gave up all hope of ever reaching it. The only topic of conversation 
among them, now, was the malign conjunction ol planets (as they thought), under which 
their birth had taken place. However, we reached the top of the j^ass after all, and had 
a grand view over a large glacier directly below us, over many more glaciers hanging 
down from black rugged peaks, and a labyrinth of icy mountain ranges. And the 
thought came to them that they had to travel over these wild mountains with nothing 
but a little coarse flour in their provision bags. When then the yaks absolutely refused 
to jump across cracks in the glacier, and we had to cross deep Assures in the ice by 
sliding down one side and climbing up the other, when the mountain sickness in its most 
acute form assailed the j)oor Khalasi, he lay down on a boulder on the edge of the glacier 
and gave himself up to die. I had not kept my eye on him, and thus we had descended 
a good way, before Pindi Lai drew my attantion to him, saying : “ One man is missing.’" 
It was very unpleasant in this pathless country to return over the same boulders, but I 
had to send Pindi Lai back again to fetch the Khalasi. He hrought him to our camp 
at the only level spot in the vicinity, called Drathang, 17,000 feet high. His face 
had become sallow, and his eyes had lost their lustre. The night was sure to be cold and 
his insufficient clothing as well as the small tent cordd not affoi’d him sufficient warmth 
and shelter. I, therefore, cnt one of my blankets in two, and gave him one half, and 
Pindi Lai gave him some of his clothing. Soon after, he came to my tent with the 
blanket in his hand. He could not believe that a blanket of scarlet colour should be 
his property. But when he was assured of the fact, there was a ray of light in his eye 
again. I am convinced that the expectation of one time or other showing this treasure 
to his relations, was one of the most j)Owerful factors in raising his spirits, and ultimately 
restoring him to health. 

On the next morning, he was mounted on a yak and expected to ride the 
whole way. That was, however, easier said than done. Por the most part, no road 
of any kind could be distinguished, and we had to make our passage along the 
steep bank of a deep and broad river. Whenever the progress on dry ground was 
absolutely impossible, the yaks jumped into the water to wade or swim in it, which 
latter performance made me feel rather uneasy with regard to the photographic jflates 
in the boxes on their backs. Pindi Lai, who was riding on one of the two horses of 
our caravan, had a narrow escape, when the ground under his horse suddenly gave 
way, and the horse, performing a somersault, fell into the river, the rider holding on to 
the bank. Whilst we were thus ploughing on slowly, I noticed that the Khansaman 
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was stayiiia; behind, and when I found him, I saw that his face had become black. He 
appeared hardly able to support himself any longer. I found it easy to guess at his 
thoughts which seemed to be as follows : “ Well thought he, “ haye 1 not a right to 
he ill too ? Did I not walk up the high pass yesterday ? I cooked some food and got 
no reward ; the Khalasi did nothing and got a red blanket.” But part with tlie other 
half of my blanket ? No, that I could not. Eortunately, I found tno rupees in my 
pocket which T handed , oyer to him, and lo, within no time he recoyered so much that 
he was seen among the foremost yaks of oiu’ carayan. 

We reached the desert place TJmna on that day, and on the 9th August we marched 
to Xemaringmo camp which was distinguished by the j)i'oximity of a yery extensiye 
swamp, oyergrown with a luxurious yegetation of alpine flowers, edelweiss, and red and 
yellow pedicularis. Leayes of wild rhubarb were conspicuous on the margin of the 
swamp. At noon of that day we stopped at a place called Raco lhamo, the ‘Horn 
goddess,’ where we noticed again signs of the occasional presence of man in these wilds 
in the shape of an altar of rude white stones coyered with horns of sheep and "oats. 
When entering the large swampy plain to the sorxth of Lake Thsomo Riri, wc saw a 
tower-like building in ruins which was explained to us as marking the frontier between 
Spiti and Kashmir. As the road from this camp to the lake was easier than what 
we had experienced diu’ing the preyious days, it gaye me time to reyiew in my mind 
the times of Atisa, which it was the good fortune of our journey to throw liglit upon. 
It is due in particular to the lalxours of Sarat Chandra Das, that we now know somethin" 
of this interesting period of Tibetan Buddhism, when Western Tibet, and in particular 
the yassal kings of Guge, held up the torch of guidance for the whole of Tilmt.* 

King Lha-bla-ma-Ye-shes-’od of Guge (1025 A.D.), who resided at mTlio-ldiii" (his 
inscription at Poo will be remembered), was not satisfied with the Til)etan form of 
Buddhism, as it jweyailed in his dominions, and resolyed to purify it Ijy brinmii" it into 
contact with Indian Buddhism. He gaye a careful education to twenty-one Tibetan 
boys, the name of one of whom was Ein-chen-bzang-po, and sent them to Kashmir and 
other parts of India to receiye instruction in Sanskrit and philosophy. AlthouHi 
through their agency the king secured the seryices of thirteen Indian paiulits, most "of 
the hoys died from the unhealthy climate, and only two, one of whom was Ein-chen- 
bzang-po (Eatna-bhadra), returned to Guge. 

Then the king heard of the famous teacher Ati^a at the monastery of Vikramanla 
in Wagadha and sent an embassy to him with a large cpiantity of gold to inyite him to 
Come to Gnge. Atisa gax e the following answer to the king’s messengers ■ “ Then ' 
would appear that my going to Tibet were due to two causes : first, the desire 

of amassing gold, and second, the wish of attaining sainthood ! ” and so he remained in 
Vikramasila. 


King Ye-shes-’od interpreted Atisa’s words in a different way from y-hat a Euro- 
pean would haye done. He understood that the great teacher had not yet been offered 

' A detaile.1 acooant of this period is found in Sarat Chandra Uas’ • i 7T 

Tibetan test underlying this tale was published by the same author in tl.e dFarj-bsam-ljon-hzang. ^ 
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gold enougli, and began to work a gold mine which had just then been discovered 
by his minister. There, however, he came into conflict with a Muhammadan king of 
Garlog (Turkestan), who claimed the mine for himself. In the ensuing war, Ye-shes-’od 
became a prisoner of the king of Garlog, who said he would release him only on 
condition that a ransom, consisting of solid gold of the size and shape of the captive 
king’s person, was paid. Gold was now collected all over Tibet, hut when melted 
and cast to form a statue, the gold fell short of the quantity that would be required 
to make the king’s head. The king of Garlog, who was not satisfied with the 
amount of gold offered, threw Yse-hes ’od into a gloomy dungeon to make him more 
miserable. 

There he had an interview with the new king, Byang-chub-’od (the king of the 
Tabo inscription) who had continued collecting gold for his uncle’s release. Ye-shes-’od 
advised his nephew not to use the gold for his own release, but for bringing an Indian 
pandit to Tibet. He said : “ I am now grown old, and am on the verge of the grave. In 
none of my former births, I believe, did I die for the sake of Buddhism. This time let 
me, therefore, be a mai’tyr in the cause of my religion.” Thus they parted, and Lha- 
bla-ma-Ye-shes-’od died in prison. 

Then we hear of another embassy of Tibetans to Yikramasila, who were almost 
rol)bed of their gold on the journey, and a religious assembly at this Indian monastery 
is described with its l)rilliant stars of wisdom and holiness who were all eclij)sed by Atisa. 
As the Indian monks would not have allowed their master to leave the country, Atisa 
disguised his intention of going to Tibet by saying that he was going on a pilgrimage to 
the eight places of Buddhist sanctity,^ which pilgrimage took him to Yepal. He was 
much honoured by the king of that country, called Anauta-kirti, and jiei’formed various 
miracles and acts of piety on the journey. Thus he made all the robbers who wished to 
assassinate him, dumb and motionless like statues, until he had passed by, and at times, 
he lifted himself into the air a cnbit above the saddle vith a view to be distinguished 
from the others. A smile was ever on his face and Sanskrit mantras were ever on his lips. 
At a deserted camping grorrnd, he saw three puppies left uncared for. He took them in 
the folds of his robes, saying Ah, poor little ones, I pity you,” and resumed his journey. 
The breed of these puppies, says the historian, is still to be seen at Bva-sgrengs in Tibet. 

When the party entered Guge, they found one hundred horsemen all decorated 
with white ornamental equipments, sent by King Byang-chub-’od. The escort carried 
small flags and twenty white satin umbrellas. The band consisted of musical reeds, bag- 
pipes, guitars, and other instruments. With sonorous and grave music, and uttering the 
sacred mantra, Om mani fudme liinu, they approached the holy sage to offer him a 
respectful welcome in the name of the king of Guge. * 

1 The eight gieat places of pilgrimasre (Sanskrit mcfhdsth>jna) are 1st the Lumbini Garden {inodera Ttummindei in the Nepal 
Tarai) where Buddha was born ; 2irl Bodh Gaya where he attained enlightenment j 3rd the Deevpark (modern Sarnatlil near 
Benares where he preached his first sermon ; 4th Kusinara (modern Kasia ?j where he reached Nirvana ; oth th Jetarana 
near Sravasti (modern Saheth-Maheth), where the great miracle took place, 6th Vaisali (modern Hasarh; where he Wis fed by 
a monkey ; 7th Samkasya (modem Sankisa) where he descended fiom heaven, and 8th Baiagriha (modern BajgirJ where he 
subdued the wild elephant. [ Ed, ] 

- This reception seems to he represented among frescoes in monasteries of those times. 
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Ati^a had never yet tasted tea, and the first cnp on Tibetan soil was offered him 
with the following solemn words ; “ Venerable sage, permit me to make an offering of 
this celestial drink which contains the essence of the wishing tree !” Atisa said : 
“ This curious cup of precious material contains an elixir of the wishing tree. 
What is the name of this drink which you prize so much : ” The Tibetans answered ; 
“ Venerable sir, it is called tea. W e do not know that the tea plant is eaten, but 
the leaves are churned in warm Avater, and the soup is drunk. It has many proper- 
ties 1 ” Thereupon Atisa, who could pay compliments like any French abbe, remarked ; 
“ So excellent a beverage as tea must have originated from the moral merits of the monks 
of Tibet !” 

The Wanasarowar Lake pleased Atisa so much that he stayed there for seven daA's. 
Then he proceeded to mTho-lding, the capital of Guge, Avhere he was received l)v the 
king with due honours. Although all the lamas and noblemen rose respectfulh' AA'lien 
Atisa approached them, the old lama, Ein-chen-bzang-po, would not rise, partlv from 
envy, partly from weakness. But then Atisa displayed his intellectual armour in 
such a brilliant Avay before the old monk that even he Avas conquered and rcadv to sit 
at the feet of the newcomer.^ After a residence in Guge of tA\m years, Atisa proceeded 
to Central Tibet. He died at Jsyethang near Lhasa at the age of .seventy-three in tlie 
year 1053 A.D. The founding of the so-called half-reformed .sects of Lamaism Avas 
due to his exertions. The most important of them is the bKa-gdains-pa sect. It Avas 
in monasteries of this sect that Tsong-kha-pa studied, before he started the great reform 
movement which ended in the creation of the Ge-lug-pa sect. The ol)ject of all these 
Teformations Avas not, as is often supposed, to go back to the early Buddhism as it Avas 
preached by Gautama, but to build up a church which represented the doctrines of the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism in a pure form. The doctrines of M agar juna Avere pro- 
pounded by all the great teachers of Tibet. But the Kala-chakra philosophy with its 
monotheistic tendencies Avas also favoured bv them. 

t/ 

On the 10th August, we travelled to the southern end of the lake, aud then alono- 
its Avestern shore, and at sunset we arriA'ed at bKor-rdzod (map Earzok. Plate XXIII)" 
The sudden appearance of the monastery in that barren desert was such a surprise that 
it was at first difficult to belieA-e in its reality. On this march, the Tibetan fauna was 
much in evidence. There were large herds of rki/anff (wild asses Avhich look like mules) 
and one of the rkynne, came quite close to us and watched our caravan passing bv 
There Avere very mauy hares and marmots which did not show any signs of fear'’ and' 
also the beautiful tail-less rats of Tibet looked at us curiously from behind many a stone 
Whilst animal life was thus well represented on dry land, I could not discover an v 
living being in the water of the lake. But as aquatic plants were plentiful it attracted 
wild geese aud ducks, of Avhich we saw a good number. As Drew says, gulls have their 
nreeding ground on an isiand in the lake. In spite of the desolation round about 
the scener y is very fine . Snowclad peaks, bare hills of brownish colour, dark 

1 This inc.deiit is referred to in one of the Tabo inscriptions, as stated above. Cf. dFayhsam-lJm-lang, Part II.^TxTO. 
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blue-green water, and dunes of yellow sand combine to make a picture like those sublime 
quiet landscapes, which have become familiar through Sven Hedin’s Tibetan sketches. 

The first European who visited the lake was Trebeck in 1820. Cunningham gives 
the legend of the lake which explains its unusual name. We heard the same legend at 
bKor-rdzod. Although the tale is quite without a point, Cunningham says that it is as 
good as many a Greek tale. The word Thsomo means ‘lake,’ and Biri is an ex- 
clamation used hy people when driving yaks. According to the tale, an old woman 
came riding on a yak and made the animal wade into the water. She Avas shouting 
all the time, and Aras finally droAvned together with her yak. It is strange that Trebeck 
does not make any mention of a monastery on the lake, although he travelled along its 
western shore. All the same, the couA'ent must have been in existence in his time, for in 
an inscription which I found on one of the many mani Avails which line the lake shore, 
the expression dGon-snylng, ancient monastery, was used with reference to it. These 
walls extend to about two miles in both directions from the monastery (Plate 
XXIY,a). The A'otivo tablets on these walls contained the names of several chiefs of the 
Rubshu nomads aaPo have their residence close to the monastery. Of royal Ladakhi 
names, I found only tAVO mentioned, those of the two last independent rnlers of Ladakh. 
But another tablet near the monastery contained a A'ery beautiful hymn on Tibet, especially 
its Avestern parts. This hymn AA’as more of a geographical than historical character. 
We took an impression of this inscription, and I had to make an eye-copy in addition. 

I visited the monastery next morning and was disappointed to hear that it Avas a 
modern structure, betAveen fifty and sixty years old.^ The old monastery stood on the 
brook, below the present site ; but not a trace of it noAv remains. The few ancient 
images and other articles of worship Avere taken up to the present building. Among 
the antiquities pointed out to us, were several miniature mchod-rten of the usual type. 
Of all the stucco figures, and of a fine wood-carving in sandal wood, which represented 
Padma-sambhava with two of his fairy friends, it was asserted that fifty or sixty years ago 
thev had been brought up here from gSham, Lower Ladakh. I suspect that these Eubshu 
people bought up the entire contents of a ruined monastery in Lower Ladakh. The prin- 
cipal stucco figure represents Buddha AAuth two disciples, and another Padma-sambhava. 
The names of the other images, I did not try to ascertain, because the history of their 
date and origin will always remain obscure. I may mention here, that outside, near the 
site of the ancient monastery, I found a relieA'O representing Padma-sambhava, caiwed 
on a beautiful slab of snow-white quartz. I AAas greatly tempted to carry it off, but it 
would haA-e been too lieaA'y. One of the clay pots in the bKor-rdzod monastery reminded 
me of the stone age of Europe. It had evidently been made by plastering the inside of 
a basket with clay and then burning the basket. All the books at this monastery were 
modern Tibetan prints. 

The neck ornament of a man at bKor-rdzod who acted as Lambardar, attracted my 
attention, because it Avas of cruciform shape, and could at first sight be taken lor a 
Christian ornament. He said, he had excavated it from a higli hill in t he neighbourhood. 

^ A picture of the old monastery is found in Sclilagintweits* Meiseii in Indien und Ifochasien Jena 1872-18, 
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I bouslit it from him for two rupees. It was made of a mixture of metals, similar ta 
the Indian hhdnsl. It was a plain cross with beams of equal length, and at the end of 
each heam was found a doable spiral as an ornament. As I was told by another man 
from Eubshu, there are ruins of ancient settlements and watercourses all over the 
country. They are found on high hills in Eubshu, and are ascribed to a tribe of Mon, 
the pre- Tibetan inhabitants of the country. These Mon must have been marvels of 
endurance. How they could have cultivated fields at those altitudes, is a mystery. The 
harlev fields of the bKor-rdzod monastery are in Mr. Drew’s opinion the highest in the 
world (Plate XXII, b). But those of the Mon settlers must have been higher still. 
According to Survey maps,^ the altitude of hKor-rdzod is 15,000 feet, but according to 
Drew it is only 15,000 feet high. Drew gives the following numbers with regard to this 
lake; length 15 miles, breadth 3 to 5 miles ; depth 248 feet. It may sound incredible 
that there should have been fields still higher than the present fields of l)Kor-rdzod n hose 
harvest sometimes fails. But I remember that also on one of my former journeys, in 
Zangskar, I came across the ruins of a Dard settlement at an altitude where it was icy 
cold even in summer. 

Mliilst we were encamped at bKor-rdzod, the chief of the Eubshu nomads visited 
me, and to entertain him, I showed him the pictures of my “History of ITcstcrn Tibet.” 
He enjoyed them thoroughly, but he was struck with emotion on seeing the portrait 
of the ex-king of Ladakh with his son and retinue. As the ex-king was married to his 
own sister, this picture represented some of his nearest relations, and he implored me 
not to go away without making him a present of it. There remained no alternative 
for me but to tear the picture out of the book, and hand it over to him. It was 
however, fortunate for us, to have placed under obligation such an important person- 
age through this little present. Por, if we had not been in his favour, it would 
probably have taken a long time before the nomads found yaks for us. As matters 
stood, the yaks turned up in good condition next morning. In the same way, it was 
also our good fortune to have met with the As.sistant Commis.sioner in Spiti. Otherwise 
we should certainly have had difficulty in getting transport animals from Spiti to the 
lake. It must be remembered that animals as well as men are scarce in these frontier 
regions, that the roads are diffierdt, if not dangerous, and that these frontier people 
can hardly be reached by any authority. Last year, as Mr. Howell told me, transport 
was absolutely refused to a traveller in Spiti, who obtained it only by usins des])erate 
means. 

As we have been travelling on yaks for some time, and as we have before us many 
more miles of yak riding, it seems the proper place to say a few words about these in- 
teresting Tibetan animals. The first yak ride we had on our way back from Shipke, 
and the second on the journey from Spiti to the lake. All those yaks had rings throuHi 
their noses, and could in a way be controlled by them, for it requires great anger on the 
part of the yak to make him indifferent to the pain which would be caused bv his tear- 
ing himse lf free and running away. But the yaks which we received for our journey 

SiuTey ilap of 1874. Sheet 46 gives Karzok as 14,060 ft. [Ed,' ' 
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from bKor-rdzod to Nyoma on the Indus, and from Nyoma to rGya in Ladakh, were 
without this last touch of culture, a nose-ring. They had neither saddles, nor bridles, 
nor even nose-rings, they were absolutely undeflled products of nature. When I asked the 
nomads why even this last remnant of civilisation was not found on them, they said that 
this particular breed of yaks did not possess any noses. I Avas pitying the poor creatmes 
for AA'hom the roses had no scent, AA’hen I noticed that tAvo little holes could he distin- 
guished aboA’e the mouth. That in these circumstances it was no easy matter to use the 
yaks for riding, can Avell he imagined. In fact, their management Avas so difficult, that 
I AAould liaA'e gladly renounced this doubtful pleasure altogether, if the rarified air of 
those altitudes had not compelled me to use these uniiiA'iting beasts. When I Avas tired, I 
would tell one of the nomads to get me a yak for riding. Then all the men would run in 
front of the herd of yaks they were driAung, shouting at them and Avaving their arms in the 
air, to make them understand that they Avere wanted to stop. A single one could nev'er 
he made either to stoj) or to start. Their esprit cle corjis was so strong that they insisted 
on doing OA-erything together. IVoaa", when the herd was stopj)ed, one of the unladen yaks 
AA'as singled out for my use and seized by the horns. Naturally he disliked this treatment, 
and Avhilst he aaus dancing round the man, I AA^as supposed to fly through the air and 
drop on the yak’s hack. As soon as I had reached my seat and seized its mane, the 
nomad would let go the horns, and off went the yak galloping up and down the hillside, 
until he had found his natiwal equilibrium, when he joined the herd again. The nomads 
had the kindness to select for me the least savage of their yaks, hut the Khalasi and 
Khansaman had to take Avhat remained, and that led often to exciting performances. 
I still see the Khalasi seated on the tail and hindquarters (for he had failed to drop 
doAvn in the middle part of the animal) of a furious yak, Avhich charged up and doAvn 
AA-ith him on very uncA'en ground on the Thaglang Pass. Then, aa hen the yak had found 
his place in the caravan of snorting beasts, he would look out for another yak, his adver- 
sar\% and poke him with his horns. The oiiponent, naturally offended by this act of 
special attention, would pay it hack in the same coin. In these continual fights, the 
vaks knocked a lock off one of our boxes, made holes in several others, and smashed the 
tripod of our camera. That they did not smash our OAvn legs, AA as due to the continual 
care Avith Avhich Ave AA'atched tliesc fights. AThenever one’s own yak was charged l)y his 
adversary, one had to lift high the threatened leg, and join in the struggle by using one’s 
stick and umbrella. There Avas, hoAvever, one weapon Avhich was respected by all the 
yaks- That was the stone AA hip of Pvubshu. AA> AA-ere noAV in the centre of a large tree- 
less country, and thus it is not to he Avondered at, that even the Avhip should he a stone 
implement! It was an oblong stone, three to four pounds in Aveight, with aa-IucIi the 
yaks AA-ere hammered on their hind quarters, Avhenever they shoAved signs of laziness. 
Curiously, the animals seemed to fear the sight of this stone implement more than its 
Aveight. The one I Avas riding on was often energetically hammered by a nomad behind 
me, a treatment Avhichhe endured with the utmost indifference. But the moment he saw 
another ncAmad using his stone against a yak in front of him, he shuddered Avith terror. 
When the hammering failed to make an impression, the stones were thrown at the yaks. 
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Once, the Khalasi had such a stone flung at his leg, which caused him to complain 
bitterly, as he was an ofiicial personage, hut the nomads explained that it was intended 
for the yak. 

On the 12th August, we had our camp by another mountain lake, called niThso-kyag. 
(Kyaghar). This lake is only 2|- miles long and one mile broad. Its depth is 67 feet 
according to Drew. Its water is brackish, like that of the Thsomo Eiri. There is no 
permanent habitation on its shore, hut many stone walls have been erected by the 
nomads who often have their encampment on this lake. The scenery round about is 
verv grand and of the same character as on the Thsomo Kiri. 

On the 13th August, we had our camp near Kaldrong, where the Phuga brook enters 
the Indus. Opposite the confluence are the ruins of a IMon Tillage. This is proba])ly 
the deserted village mentioned by the late Dr. Shawe in his letter of the 19th July 1906, 
in which he advised me to visit Ayoma and surroundings. Dr. Shawe wrote as follows: 

“ Some miles west of Ayoma are said to he the remains of an old lion village, where I was 
told boxes, household utensils, and coins liaA'e been found (apparently in graves). Un- 
fortunately I did not hear of this till I had left and was across the Indus, or I Avould 
have made enquiries. Coins should prove interesting and instructive.” From the left 
bank of the Indus we could see deserted fields in terraces, a group of houses, and walls. 
As, hoAvever, the distance from Xyoma Avas fully ten miles, and we Avere pcrfecth' ex- 
hausted from our long desert journey, I could not manage to A'isit the site. In Ayoma 
I tried to obtain some of the articles found by the people at this deserted A'illage, but 
they pretended not to possess any such things. 

On the llth August, we marched to J7yoma, Avhere Ave had our camp on the left bank 
of the Indus, Pindi Lai and myself crossed the Indus on a little raft of inflated skins. 
The river journey on this raft, where tour men had to sit motionless on a single square 
yard, occupied fully half an hour. Pindi Lai got a slight touch of the sun, and a 
seA^ere headache preA'ented him from enjoying the shade of the first Avillows after Kaze 
in Spiti, to aaTucIi he had been looking forward. He was, howcA'er, brave enough to take 
some photos of objects of interest. 

The elevation of Nyoma (Mmu, Nima, etc., on maj)s) is given as about 14,000 feet 
by Drew. This is cei’tainly exaggerated. It could hardly be more than 13,000. Drew 
mentions the feAV large willoAv trees of great age at the A’illage. They would not be 
found, we may be sure, at an elevation of 14,000. Besides, we saAV very many vouno- 
and thriving ones. Before speaking of our own experiences, let me quote Dr. ShaAve’s 
observations according to his letter of the 19th July 1906. He savs : “ Here fat 

Hyoma) are very fine remains of a castle and old town on the top of a rock (Plate XX YI, a).. 
The buildings all more or less destroyed except the temple which is said to be of the 
same date as the rest, and contains a fine lot of small brass idols and other temple 
utensils. The town is said to have been built by bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal (c. 1730 A.D.) 
whose name I also found on a mani wall. The only other king’s name was Don-o-rub- 
rnam-rgyal (1790 — 1841), but there are many old mani walls, both of the ordinary and of 
the shelf type. On the plain behind the rock are extensive remains of a village which 
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the people said was of the same date as tlie castle, hut which appeared to me much oldei* 
from the style of building, also two or three “ step mcliod-rten,'’ hut no ladder in the 
middle of sides (like those of the AlcM-mkhar-gog caryings). One old mchod-rten of the 
ordinary type, norv fast falling to pieces, had a small door at either end, some three feet 
high, and the interior was very finely decorated with jmintings of Buddha’s temptation, 
his subduing demons, etc. The decorations of the ceiling were in relievo. It is hy far 
the finest piece of mchod-rten decoration I have seen yet. The only rock carving I 
could find was a migmang (kind of chessboard) on a boulder, but no inscriptions on 
rocks at all.” 

As we see, Dr. Shawe himself did not feel satisfied with the people’s statement that 
the town of Hyoma was built by bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal. He found distinct signs of 
an earlier origin. The old tyj)es of mchod-rten especially, and the fact that one of them 
was l)eautifully decorated inside, point to an age of at lea.st 900 to 1,000 years. I went 
to examine the temple which occupies the highest position in the now deserted town 
on the rock and belongs to the ’aBrug-pa order of monks. Since Dr. Shawe had been 
told that the temple was liuilt in the 18th century, the monks had altered their opinion, 
and I was told that it dated from the days of King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal (c. 1600). I was, 
however, not satisfied with an assertion which possibly had no real foundation and 
asked the monks to show me proof of this assertion. Then they brought me a hook 
which had been dedicated to the monastery by Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal and actually contained 
a dedication sheet on which the names of the king and his illustrious queen bSkal-bzang 
could be distinctly read. Of course, a document like that goes to prove only that Senga 
gc-rnam-rgyal took a certain interest in the settlement, and possibly renovated the 
temple. It is difficult to believe that there was nothing before Seng-ge-rnam-rgyaTs 
days in a pleasant valley like Xyoma, and ancient mchod-rten distinctly^ point to a time, 
earlier than this king. One of the many painted flags {thang-lca) in this temple, parti- 
cularly interested me, for it not only contained an idealised portrait of Seng-ge-rnam- 
rgyal’s friend, the great lama sTag-thsang-ras-pa, but also scenes of the royal household 
300 years ago. I wanted by all means to have it photographed, and as Pindi Lai was 
not well enough to climb up to this temple above the present town, I asked permission 
to take the picture down to the bungalow. This request was not granted, until I had 
interviewed a high lama of Hemis who was touring in the district. 

On this picture we .see a number of rvhitewashed houses, out or two stories high. 
They look exactly like the present Ladakhi houses and also have a red or black band 
round the roof, just as the present monasteries haA’e. Then we see the inside of the 
royal kitchen with fiAm or six people busy at work, and the male and female members of 
the royal family in separate rooms. Below the houses are painted two processions which 
approach the buildings from right and left. The men on the right hand side are riding 
on mules or rkyangs, and those on the left are Avalking, carrying presents, perhaps tribute. 
The chief value of the picture lies in the fact that the costumes of those times an^ painted 
so Avell. Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal is the king Avho is credited by popular tradition Avith the 
introduction of the Ladaklii type of dress, as it remained unchanged down to the time 
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of the Dogra war. In a collection of Tibetan proverbs which I acquired from a man from 
rGya some years ago, and which is among the manuscripts brought to Simla, there is 
a 231’overb which refers to the change of dress under this king. There it is stated tliat 
the king, whose name Seng-ge means “lion,” said that he was willing to honour his 
subjects by giving them one of his ears ; thus the men received the high black cap, 
seng-ge rna-mchog, “lion’s ear ” Avhich I find pictured by Drew.^ The same pro- 
verb informs us that the great tiger lama (s Tag means a tiger) favoured the women by 
giving them his spotted skin. Thus the dark blue dress of the Ladakhi women with its 
red and yellow sp>ots was introduced. The picture in the Jv'yoma monastery does not, 
however, show the new fashion, having possibly been painted before its introduction. 
All the male persons wear turbans, as was the fashion in Western Tibet from c. 1000 
A.D. downwards. The royal ladies are distinguislied by their rich berags, fillets 
of leather which are covered with precious stones. Although I have not yet been able 
to trace them on pictures earlier than c. 1530 A.I),, I am convinced that this fashion 
goes back to examp)! es of old Indian art, where the Nagas and A’agis were reiwesented 
by a human figure with a snake growing out of the back and over-topping their heads. 
The berag of the Ladakhi women which begins in the middle of the back and becomes 
broader over the head, looks like the representation of a snake. Perhaps the Ladaklii 
Avomen Avished to look like Nagis, because these Avater fairies Avere famous for their 
beauty. 

We spent Sunday, the 15th August, on the left bank of the Indus river, opposite 
Xyoma, and resumed our journey on Monday the 16th. Our next aim AA'as Leh, and as 
the road along the Indus riA'er Avas impracticable at that time of the year, I had to decide 
Avhich of the tno other roads ne AA’cre to take, the road by Drangtse (map) Tankse), or 
that by Phuga. As regards the Drangtse road, it attracted me much on account of a des- 
cripAtion Dr. Shawe had given me of it. The Phuga road, on the other hand, would take 
us to rGya, the antiquities of Avhich I had pArevioasly examined. I decided for the latter 
route, but I will quote Dr. Shawe’s letter on the Drangtse road to show the reader Avhat 
AA'e missed. He says in his letter of the 19th July 1906 : — 

“ I was told yesterday by one ot the men that at Sakti you only visited the newest of 
the three old castles— the oldest being a mile or tAvo up the valley. I am sorry I did 
not know AA-hen there. I saw few, if any, rock carvings in Sakti, except a migmang (see 
p. o7) on a boulder. At Drangtse is an old castle and A’illage on top of a rock, destroyed 
by the Dogras. It is in very fair preservation, some of the streets being quite recognisable 
Around Drangtse are numbers -thousands— of rock carvings of the usual ibex Ld yak 
type, but no Indian Ijulls, as far as I saw. At first I thought there were no inscriptions 
and nobody could or Avould tell of any ; but later, on top of a large rock or boulder, I found 
a numlAer of carvings of some of which I enclose original copies. One, a chorten, had a 
long rnscnption beneath in letters Avhich appear to be mostly, but not entirely, Tibetan 
and on another boulder a line in Persian characters. Two or three carvings of crossed 
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were rather interesting ; I give copies. Another carving about a mile out, on the road to 
Pangkong (lake) of a stag hunt, thus [drawing]. A large and rough outline of 
Buddha on a rock seems to be fairly new — newer than some chortens on the same rock. 
I found no kings’ names or votive inscriptions on manis at Drangtse, and the clay tablets 
were all of the cliorten type, without letters, as far as I could see. Cliushol yielded nothing 
of antiquarian interest, and I found nothing more till I got to iVyoma on the Indus. ” 

Let me now add a few notes on Dr. Shawe’s most valuable observations. I may 
remark that he was the first traveller who ever passed through this district wfith 
his eyes open to objects of archaeological value. In 1906, I had travelled with Dr. Shawe 
as far as Chemre {ICe^bde) where we had investigated the monastery built by Seng-ge- 
rnam-rgyal. We became thoroughly convinced that there had existed a monastery 
previously on the same site. I went up the valley from Chemre to Sakti on a hiuTied visit, 
and as Dr, Shawe points out, in his letter, visited only the latest of three ancient castles. 
The first European traveller who visited the Chemre-Sakti valley, was Moorcroft in 1820. 
He also noticed the fort ” of Sakti which was already in ruins in his time. TThat he 
saw was also the newest of the three old castles. ” Thus, the two older ones still remain 
to be investigated. Moorcroft^ says : On the face of the mountain, forming part of the 
eastern limit of the valley, stood the fort of Sakti, a pile of buildings surrounded by a 
wall and towers, the whole built of granite blocks cemented Avith clay ; the houses a\ ere 
unroofed, but the walls were mostly standing. This fortress was evidently intended to 
command the northern entrance of the Anlley, but it was taken and dismantled by the 
Kalmaks nearly two centuries ago and has ncA^er been repaired. ” 

The Kalmaks who dismantled this fortress, were evidently the Mongols and Lhasa 
Tibetans under Thse-dbang of Galdan, who after haA'ing beaten the Ladakhis in the 
battle of Zhamarting, besieged them in the fortress of Basgo. On their way to Basgo, 
1646, they probably destroyed all the fortresses of eastern Ladakh. As we learn from 
Moorcroft, the Chemre-Sakti yalley was under the command of the famous Ladakhi minis- 
ter Bang-kha who ruled oyer seyenty yillages. The family of these Bang-khas eyidently 
had the hereditary office of ‘ defender of the eastern gates of Ladakh. Their principal 
castle was the gSer-khri-mkhar of Igu, in the neighbouring yalley, where there are man\ 
ancient ruins, among them walls with frescoes in front of huge caryings of Bodhisatt’^ as. 
One of the great generals of bDe-ldanr nam-rgyal (c.l630 A.D.) was a Bang-kha-pa 
from Igu. We also find a Bang-kha-pa in a high position of command during the 
first part of the Dogra war, when he did not quite justify the confidence placed in him. 

As regards the other places of archaeological interest mentioned by Dr. Shawe. 
they were not noticed by Trebeck on his way to the Pangkong lake. But Trebeck 
giyes an interesting description of a festiyal he witnessed at Drangtse. As regards 
the inscription “ mostly, but not entirely Tibetan, ” Dr. Shawe’s copy of it was sent 
to Dr. Yogel, who said that it probably dated from c. 700—900 A.D., judging by the form 
of the characters used. It contained the Buddhist formula Ye dJiarma, etc., which. 
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according to my observations, played tlie part of tlie Oih maul padme hum among the 
Ladakbi Buddhists of those times. The Indian characters, used by them, bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the Tibetan characters, for nhich reason 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the Tibetan script rvas developed in the Avestern parts of Tibet, probably 
under the influence of Kashmir and Turkestan Buddhism.^ This inscription may 
possibly give a clue to the date of the Maltese crosses found by Dr. ShaAve in the 
A'icinity.- Christianity in its Nestorian form A\as someAA'hat poAverful in Turkestan 
about 900 A.D. and, although I do not A'enture to assert that there vas a Cbris- 
tian community at Drangtse in those days, I think it not imjnobable that the ancient 
inhabitants of Drangtse had become acquainted vith Christian forms of crosses. 
It is very probable that trade connections between Ladakh and Turkestan existed 

as early as 700 -900 A.D. The Ladakhis AAere j^i'obably ready to try the efficacy 

of the Christian crosses lor the sake of experiment, just as they swalloAv pages of 
Christian books noAvadays, if SAA alloAA^ed pages of Buddhist Avritings have neat the desired 
effect. 

I A\'as told that there was another deserted Mon settlement al}OA'e Xyoma on the loft 

l)ank of the Indus. Milieu our caravan started for Phuga on Monday the 10th August, 

I made a special trip to this old site AAdiich is called Staglung. On my Avav thither I 
passed by the village of Xgod {3Iud, or 3Iad of the maps) on the right bank of the 
Indus, which is knoAvn for its monastery. I Avas told that the Xgod mouasterv Avas of 
more recent date than the Xyoma one, and that it Avas erected by Xgag-dbang-rnam- 
rgyal, the step-brother of Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal Avho had been obliged to take religious 
orders. Staglung is about seren miles distant from X'yoma (or better Xidar) and is 
situated in a very dry side valley near the Indus. There I found a rocky hill covered 
with ruins of houses, the single rooms of Avhich were very small. As there are no traces 
of ancient fields round about, it is probable that Staglung AAns not a village, but a monas- 
tery. BeloAv the rock is a number of ancient mcliod-rten (about 15 to 20) and several 
roAVs of 108 small mchod-rten, all of Avhich are built of sun-dried bricks. IiitAvo of 
the larger mchod-rten avc found cremation tablets of clay, painted red. Two of them 
contained an inscription of the Ye dJiarmd formula in an ancient type of Tibetan 
character. This Avould point to Tibetan influence before the abandonment of the 
establishment. 


As the Avord ’aBrog-pa (Dard) is never used here at Xyoma, nor in Pvubshu, to 
signify the pre-Tibetan inhabitants of the country, I believe that the Avord Mon. which is 
here always used for them, refers to the Dard settlors of Paibshu and Xyoma district. 
At any rate, the Dards of Da state expressly in one of their songs that they once 
coloimed I^_oi\g-chu*rgyucb Avhich is the site of the present village of Xyoma and 


i Sej iDV aiticle : The Kiuijdom of <jy}ja I hn htsanpo, iu T A. S. B., Vul. VI. p, 93. 
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betvi^ftu the Drangtse inscuptions and the Nestonau tomb-inscriptions treated by Chvohon of St. Petersburg'. Dr. A von, 
Le ecq pronounces the anguage of the inscriptions to be Soghdian. The word SlamarKu^.da may be ivA without diff- 
cu ty. Accoiding to Piofes-or F. AV. K. Muller, the Drangtse inscriptions were carved by pilgrims and dated. 
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surroundings^ But the Dard civilisation ajijiarentlv Avent beyond the present Tibetan 
boundary , for on Sa'Cii Hedin’s new map I find a district near lluthog called iMonyul, 
a name which evidently refers to a former colonization by Mons or Bards. 

On the l7th August, we passed hy the boras and sulphur miiies of Phuga, If, 300 
feet high, and saAA some of the hot springs in the valley. The houses near the mines 
were uninhabited, but did not apj^ear to be A'ery old. It Avas apparently here that the 
Ladakhi kings obtained the sidphur Avhicli they sent to Kulu betAvecn IGoO and 1S3G 
A.D. In Kulu, this suljAhur Avas eschanged for iron according to the trade contract 
between Ladakh and Kulu." In one of the old mchod-rten at the upper end of the Pbuga 
Amlley, Ave found a terra-cotta inscribed Avith Indian characters. This make> it probal)le 
that the mines were Avorked already by the ancient i\Ions (oi' Bards). As there arc so 
many hot sulphurous springs in the A'alley, some even in tlie middle of the river bed, the 
air is in many places full of sulphurous gases. 

B e crossed the Phologongkha Pass (IG,5()0 feet) on the same day, and liad 
our camp on the shore of anotlier large lake called mThso-d kar (lYhite Lake) by the 
Tibetans, and “ Salt Lake ” by the cartographers. The elevation of this lake is 14,000 feet 
according to Brew. The first European to visit this lake Avas Trebeck, aaLo passed by it 
in 1820, on his journey to Spiti. He calls it Thog ji chenmo, which is eA'idently the 
name of the monastery Thugs-rje-chen-po on the shore of the lake. This justifies our 
conclusion that this httle monastery was already in existence in 1820. I Avas told that 
the present buildings were erected only a few years ago, instead of an older establish- 
ment which consisted mainly of caA e dwellings. The present monastery contains only a 
fcAA' modern Tibetan books and a stucco statue of AA’alokiteA'ara, after whom it is called, 
Th iifjs-rje-clien-po. 

Ill the vicinity I noticed a cave, the entrance to which Aims closed by a stone wall, 
and this stone AA^all again had several clay seals impressed on it. Both kinds of seals 
shoAA’ed complicated designs of the scastilca. It is proliable that some evil spirit Avas 
believed thus to be shut u]! in the caA'e. From one of the little houses near the monas- 
teiy Avas suspended a piece of AA ood shaped like the male organ, jiaiuted red. As we read 
in the chronicles of Ladakh, “ King Lha-chen-rgyal-po (c. 1050—1080 A.B.), provided 
Avith untiring zeal the recluses that lived in the neighliourhood of the Kailasa and the 
three lakes with the necessaries of life.” This passage undoubtedly refers to the 
Manasarowar lake in the first place, but it may also refer to the lakes of Bubshu. for I 
am fuUy couAunced that, although no ancient remains have i)een discoA'ered in them, yet 
the monasteries on the Thsomo Ptiri as avcU as on the Salt Lake arc of great aite. 
On the Pangkong Lake no monastery exists. 

As the Salt Lake is surrounded l^y marshes, it does not make such a pretty picture 
as the Thsomo Kiri, and the Khyagar Lake. The host view is iwobably obtained from 
the site of the little monastery. The folloAving notes are taken from BrcAv who gives a 
A'cry interesting geological account of this lake. The former level of the lake, as shown 

1 .Spp mr translation of the eighteen songs cf the Bonon.n festival, Lirf. Ani., Vol. XXXTv.'irai^ 
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by distinct marks on the hillside, -was 320 feet above the present level, and at that time 
the lake covered between 60 and 70 square miles as against its present eight square 
miles, the small fresh-water sheet included. This change of level is explained by him 
as being due not only to the erosion of dams, but also to the diminution of the humidity 
of the air. The salt lake produces various kinds of salt. On the northern shore of the 
lake, common salt is deposited. This is collected by the nomads who trade with it. It 
is consumed all over Ladakh, and even in Kashmir. Over part of the plain round 
about the lake, a carbonate of soda, called patsci (Bathsa) by the Tibetans, is found. 
This is the salt of the poor, and of animals. Another mineral found in the vicinity is 
called gimn. It is a mixture of sulphate of magnesia with a compound of soda. The 
depth of the lake is only 30 feet at the eastern end, its deei^est i^art. 

We had our next camp at Debring, on the southern side of the Thag-lang Pass, 
and exchanged our yaks from Kyoma for others from Rubshu. Debring is a nomads^ 
camping ground which is furnished with seyeral mani walls and mchod-rten. althouo’h 
there are no houses. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Indus Valley. 

«. LADAKH. 

We crossed the Thag-lang Pass (17,500 feet high) on the 19th August, and marched 
to the yillage of rGya (13,500 feet high), the first yillage of Ladakh, on the road from 
Rubshu. Before entering rGya, we passed by the ancient remains of the yillao'e of 
Rum-rtse (map Ramcha) which is asserted to haye been a .Alon settlement. When Moor 
croft halted here in 1820, the whole popiRation of this little yillage, who had ueyer 
seen a European before, fled in terror, leaving their houses empty. 

What may be called the necropolis of the ancient Mons of Rum-rtse is situated on 
plain above the trade road, about two miles above rGya. It consists of a number of 
large single mchod-rten, and many well-preserved rows of 108 little stiipas. The present 
inhabitants of Rum-rtse said that all those mchod-rten, having been the work of Mons 
were not reverenced by them. The Mons and the Tibetans had nothin^- in common* 
they said. Although we examined some of the ruined mchod-rten at the site we did not 
find any inscribed tablets in them. We took a photo of a rather well-preserved 
specimen of these mchod-rten which was of the so-called ladder type, as we find it 
represented among the ancient rock carvings near the Alchi brido-p nnt.^. ^ 
showed remains ot stueco frames which, I suppose, originally enclosed stucco fi - 
of Buddha. This kind of ornamentation is not found on Tibetan mchod-rten ^ 
Tibetan mchod-rten has stucco relievos, they represent lions, Garndas and other animals 
These are not found round the base, but round the middle portion of the mcho^rt 
Another of our photos shows some of the well-preserved rows of little stnpas (Plate 
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Opposite, and a little below the necropolis, on the other bank of the rGya brook 
are the ruins of the ancient castle and town of the Mons, called E,um-rtse-mkhar, with 
cave dwellings close by. The most conspicuous building in the old town was a round 
tower of great dimensions. Unfortunately, our limited time did not allow ns to visit the 
site. The rGya district altogether is so full of ancient remains that an archceologist 
could profitably spend a couple of weeks here. 

There is another ruined castle (called mKhar-gog), on a spur in a side valley to the 
left, between Eum-rtse and rGya. Although I could not trace any traditions regarding 
it, it is apparently of Mon, i.e., pre-Tibetan, origin. Besides, there are many ancient 
Mon stupas in various places between Bum-rtse and rGya. The two large mcliod-rten 
seen by Moorcroft on the road before entering rGya, are apparently still in existence. 
They are of Tibetan origin, and probably not more than two centuries old. 

The site of the old settlement of the Tibetans at rGya is called rGya-mkhar. It is 
situated on a spur of the right bank of the rGya brook. Prom Moorcroft’s account 
it appears that in 1820 A.D., the site was no longer inhabited and that Moorcroft’s 
town of rGya was identical with the j)resent, which is situated on the left bank of the 
brook. He says^ : “ Opposite to the town, on a lofty ridge of rocks, was a large pile of 
houses, formerly inhabited by the raja ; and lower down, one belonging to the lama.” 
The ruins of this ancient Tibetan town are still very jiicturesque. Higher up on the 
same liill are several ancient watch-towers. When 3Ioorcroft was in rGya, he found 
one of the ancient chiefs of the district still in authority. He had friendly intercourse 
with this man whom he calls a raja. He says ; “ The raja whose name was Tsimma 
Panchik, was a short stout man about fifty.” Of course, there were no kings of rGya, 
not even a vassal king. The title of raja {rgyal-po) may have been given to the cbiefs, 
because they rvere related to the Ladakhi kings. Jsow the line is extinct, and all 
records being lost, I found it imjrossible to establish the identity of Moorcroft’s Tsimma 
Panchik. It is even difficult to make out wbat Tilretan name may underlie Moorcroft’s 
spelling of it. I suppose that the man was called Thse-dbang Phun-thsogs, pronounced 
Tsewang Puntsog. I asked several people at rGya if they could remember the names of 
the last members of their line of chiefs, and they gave me the following three names ; (1) 
bKa-blon-Thse-bstan ; (2) Xono bSod-nams jo-rgyas ; (3) bKra-shis (or Thse-ring) IrZang- 
grub. More they could not remember. It is, however, possible that on a votive tal)let 
on one of the mani walls at rGya the name of Moorcroft’s friend may yet be discovered. 
Thus an inscription on a mani wall below rGya, of tbe time of liDe-ldan rnam-rgyal 
(c. 1630 A.D.) contains tbe name of one (or two r) probable ancestors of Moorcroft’s 
Tsimma Panchik, ri.;., Xono bSod-nams-lhmi-grub, ‘ father and son.’ In this inscrip- 
tion the castle of rGya is called rGya-mkbar-rmug-po, ‘ the dark red castle of rGya.’ 
On another' mani wall in the vicinity of the preceding I fDund a tablet which is of 
interest on account of its reference to the state of Ladakh during the times following the 
battle of Basgo, 16L7 A.D. 
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It gives the name of the Lhasa commissioner Aiho for a time vas regent of Ladakh 
and who, as the chronicles prove, intended to make himself the independent ruler of the 
country. His name is given here as rGyal-bai rgyal-thsah rJe-btsnn Mi-pham-mgon. 
But unfortunately, there was no time for copying these inscriptions in full, nor for 
making impressions of them. 

Behind the present village of rGya, on the left bank of the brook, there is a 
plateau studded with a number of ancient, mostly ruined mchod-rten. They are still 
held in veneration by the present inhabitants of rGya (Plate XXXI, a). This is 
remarkable, because many of these mchod-rten which are called Lha-bal-mchod- 
rten, undoiibtedly go back to Hon times. And had not the people of the neigh- 
bouring village told us plainly that they were indifferent to everything connected 
with the Mons ? The difference may be this, that whilst the Mons of Rum-rtse 
did not succumb to Tibetan influences, the Hons of rGya did. ITc found several 
types of cremation tablets with Indian inscriptions, containing the Ye dhar^nd for- 
mula. The characters employed are of c. 700—900 A.D. according to Hr. YoseTs 
estimate. But there were also several tablets which shoAved the same formula in 
Tibetan characters. The difference between the Tibetan and Indian characters 
rests mainly in this, that in the Tibetan version the aspirated medice are indicated 
by an ordinary media furnished Avith a subjoined h, Avhilst in the Indian version gh, 
dh, and hh are expressed in simple characters. Besides, the Tibetan version has the 
tripartite ij, whilst the Indian version has a later form of the y. In two cases, there 
were tAvo tablets shoAving almost exactly the same design, but the characters used for 
the inscription were Tibetan on one of them, and Indian on the other. Amono* the 
Lhd-hal~riichod-rten, there were also the ruins of an ancient monastery of unknown 
origin, built of sun-dried bricks. I am almost couvinced that the toAvn of rGA^a is men- 
tioned in the time of King Sadna legs, c. 850, in the chronicles of Ladakh. There it is 
stated that King Sadna legs built the temple of sKar-chung-rdo-dbyings in the province 
of rGya {rGya-sde). This could, of course, also be translated by “ Indian Province ” or 
“ Chinese Province.” But it is very unlikely that a Tibetan king should have built 
a monastery in a district, the hold on Avhich Avas ahvays uncertain. It is a pitv that 
the name of the ruined temple in the middle of the Lha-bab-mcliod-rten has become 

entirelv lost. 

%/ 

On the 20th AugAist, we left rGya for Har-rtse-lang (map Marsahing), the 
Harsilla of Hoorcroft. Below rGya, we passed by a high lhatlio, an altar of the 
pre-Buddhist religion, with a fcAv houses and fields in the A’icinity. It is the Latu 
of 3Ioorcroft, and soon Ave reached the bouses and fields of a small settlement, called 
Pvong.' 

AY e made a short halt at this place, because I Avished to examine the site of some 
ancient graves, called Mon-gxji-rom-'klxang, “ graves of the Hons.” The first Avho told 
me' of the existence oi' these graves, Avas our evangelist dGa-Phun-thsogs of Kyelano',. 
who is a native of rGya. He had told me that he had been inside them Avhen a shepherd 

^ On the map this village is indicated by the name of Latho, 
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boy. He said that then the graves were quite accessible ; that he -went down a stair- 
case and came to rooms furnished Avith boards of pinewood, on which were placed 
numbers of skulls. A native of Hong whom we met, also asserted that the graves 
were very deep and furnished with masonry walls. As regards pinewood, I must say 
that it is a very rare article at rGya, which place is nowadays 150 miles away from 
the nearest jnne tree. When we looked at the graves, we saw only pits in the ground 
for the superstitious people of Eong had closed them up with earth. As my observa- 
tions later on in Leh showed me, it is very probable that these ancient graves of 
Eong belong to the same period as those of Leh, which I have much reason to attril:)ate 
to the period of the “ Ernj^ii’e of the Eastern "Women.” This State bordered on Ladakh, 
if it did not include parts of Eastern Ladakh. The Leh graves as well as those of Eong 
are furnished with masonry walls. Both contained numbers of skulls, a circumstance 
which points to the custom prcA'alent in that empire of burying all the higher officials 
along with the chief. The fact that the skulls were placed on boards in Eong, seems 
to shoAV that the corpses rvere cut to jjieces. Also at Leh the skulls as Avell as the 
vases containing the bones rvere originally j)laced on boards which became rotten 
when irrigation water entered the graves. Most of the larger pots at Leh had holes in 
the bottom, which shows that they probably had fallen down from a higher position. As 
excavations in Eong would har'e been possible only at a considtaable sacrifice of time 
and money, I abandoned the idea for the present. 

The next village on the road along the narrow A'alley from rGya to the Indus 
is Meru, pronounced 51iru. It has a monastery in ruins Avhich was famous in olden 
days (Plate XXYII, b). It is situated on a hill above the trade road. Its temple occu])ic> 
the uppermost position on the top of a little conical hill, and the now ruined cells 
of the monks surround it beloAv. It used to be one of the important monasteries 
of Ladakh, but its founder is not knoAvn. It lost much of its glory, Avlien King 
Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal made it the mother ” of the Hemis monastery Avhich he built 
in the Shang A’alley. On that occasion, not only the “ spirit ” of the iMeru mona- 
stery AA'as carried off in a bundle of twisrs, but also mo-.t of the imay-es AAere 
transferred to Hemis. But 3Ieru had to suffer a still greater injury durin" tb.e Hrnra 
Avars, AAdicn it Avas plundered, and the monks expelled. At jn-ewmt, there is not much 
remaining in the temple hall ; one of the frescoes is, hoAvcver, of unusual intere-t 
as it represents Gog-bzang-lha-mo, the mother of Kesar and one of the u’reat pre- 
Buddhist deities of the Ladalhis. This picture is prol ably of ancient origin, althouub 
it had apparently been renovated from time to time. It Avas painted at a time Avhen 
Bon-po art aaus largely influenced by Buddhist art. The complexion of the e’oddcss is a 
beautiful white, A\hilst her hair is black. The hair is raised over the forehead and 
furnished AA'ith a ribbon and a diadem of })earls. Her car ornaments (prol;ab]y sliell.'i 
are Avhite and spiral-.shaped, and her dre>s is Avbitc Avitli blue and red seam". In 
hand she carries a Avhite citp. 

Opposite the monastery, there is a hill A\ith cave dwelling's, prolxibl}' the most 
ancient inhabited locality at Meru. It is called Baho Caves’), 

K 
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The place where the inhabitants of Meru had to live before they built their present 
houses in the bottom of the viilley, is a hill spur on the right bank of the rGya river 
where there are extensive ruins of houses. As has been stated above, during the 
ascendency of the Ladakhi kings people were not allowed to live among the fields, 
probably to prevent their trespassing too much on valuable ground. But, as we learnt 
from Moorcroft’s account of rGya, the lofty sites on the top of rocks were already 
partly abandoned during the times of the last king, Thse-dpal-don-grub-rdo-rje-rnam- 
r^yal (1820 A.D). From his account it appears that at Meru also people lived in their 
present houses in 1820. 

Several miles below Meru, the rGya brook discharges into the Indus, and at this 
place is situated the village of Ubshi (Moorcroft’s Ukshi). In this village we noticed 
several mchod-rten of great age which were known to the inhabitants as mcliod-rten 
of the Mons. We examined the interior of one of them and found the walls inside 
covered with ancient frescoes which were apparently painted with two colours only, 
indigo blue and brownish red. There were any number of rows of figures of blue 
complexion seated cross-legged, Their garments w'ere white witli red seams. The 
larger pictures in the centre of the four walk were too far gone to allow'- of any identifi- 
cation. The headdress of these blue figures was somew’hat unusual ; it looked as if 
the ends of a long hair-pin projected on each side. Later on, Avhen I had examined 
several more similar frescoes at other ancient sites, I came to the conclusion that 
the Ubshi pictures represent Xagas {Klu), and that these ancient mchod-rten may 
be Bon-po, and not Buddhist, structures. 

IVe spent the night of the 20th and the 21st August at Martselang. Here I 
had a pleasant surprise in meeting one of the Leh mission ladies. Miss Schurtev, 
who had travelled through the desert wdlds of Eubshu from Kyelang to Leh, accomj)anied 
onlv by two Christian Tilietans from the former place. I might have caught her 
up much earlier, if she had not been alarmed by rumours of the approach of a very 
untrustworthy sportsman (myself !) which caused her to make double marches to 
escape him. 

Martselang is situated at the lower end of the Shang valley (the Changa of 
Moorcroft), which contains the Hemis monastery. This monastery which was 
built by king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal only about 300 years ago, has acquired quite 
unusual fame among European visitors to Ladakh on account of its devil-dances. 
These arc performed hero in June (originally probably on the occasion of the summer 
solstice), a convenient time for Europeans to attend them, whilst most of the other 
monasteries have the same performance in winter. The monastery was also frequently 
referred to fifteen or eighteen years ago, when the Eussian traveller Xotovitch surprised 
the world by stating that he had found in it a copy of a new Christian gospel written 
in Pali. A great deal of learned correspondence then took place w'hich proved that 
Xotovitch’s extraordinary find was a forgery. The interesting Tibetan account of the 
foundation of this monastery was brought to Europe by the Schlagintweits, and the 
Tibetan text with an attempt at a partial translation was published by Emil von 
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Schlagintweit.^ I hope to find time to prepare a reliable version of this interesting 
document. Although the Hemis monastery is not very ancient, yet it contains images 
of a type which is found only in monasteries of the 10th or 11th century. When the 
monks are asked to state the place of origin of such statues, they say that they were 
brought here from Lhasa, I wonder if that can be true. It seems to me that a more 

likely explanation is that these images were brought here from Meru, which is, as 

already stated, the “ mother ” monastery of Hemis. 

At Martselang we saw again many ancient mchod-rten of the Mon type, and all 
along the road, from this place to Chushod, these mchod-rten were much in evidence. 

I may add that it is very much the same on the other bank of the Indus, e.g., at 

Khrigtse, Hanbirpm, and Sheh, where they are numerous. At Eanbirpur, I remember 
having seen even several specimens of the ladder type in fair preservation. The con- 
viction that we are travelling here on ancient Buddhist ground, grew very strong on 
me. It is not impossible that the present village and monastery of Khrigtse are identi- 
cal with the castle of Khri-btsegs-’abum-gdugs mentioned before Srong-btsan-sgam-po, 
who was the first Buddhist king of Tibet, and with the monastery of Kbri-rtse 
mentioned under King Mes-ag thsoms (705 — 755 A.D). Local names in Sanskrit which 
are found here and there in Ladakh, date from the times of this more Indian than 
Tibetan form of Buddhism. The names of Meru, and Sakti (Skr. Sakti) have already 
been mentioned. I may add the names of Muni and Kanika {= Kanishka ?) in 
Zahgskar, and Tar (Skr. Tdrcl, on account of the Svayambhu Taras at that place), Hari 
rtse (Summit of Hari). The greater part of the Ladakhi local names are certainly 
Tibetan, but not a few are of Hard origin. In connection with the latter statement let 
me point to the many names which have the Hard word hem (Skr. hima) or hen 
“ snow,” as one of their component parts, viz., Hembabs (Dras), Henasku, Hema la, 
Hemis. Of other plainly Bard names like Hanu, Hunupatta, Garkunn, Chanegund, 
Hibti, Esu, etc., I cannot yet explain the etymology. The name Banb'irpur is a modern 
Dogra name.' A few ancient Indian personal names also have been preserved in 
folklore and inscriptions. Thus, the ruined castle opposite Stag-sna is called the castle 
of king Surgamati (Skr. Simj-miati, “Sun-mind”) and among the old royal names on 
inscriptions at Khalatse we find Shirima (Skr. Srimdn) and (probably) Satyamati 
(“Truth-mind”), besides several others. 

M’hen riding along the left bank of the Indus river, we could see the villages, 
castles and monasteries on the right bank, a visit to many of which would amply 
reward archaeological research. I’he conical hill of the Khrigtse monastery always 
looks picturesque, and so it is with the Stag-sna monastery which is built on a rock 
between two arms of the Indus. The buildings of this monastery look almost like a 
royal castle. It was built with the greater care, because it was the residence of several 
members of the royal family who had taken orders in the ’aBrug-pa sect. The erection 
of this monastery in its present shape is attributed to Ngag-dbang-rnam-rgyal, the step- 

^ “ Buddhism of Tibet.*' 

^ The place is named after Ranbir Singh, the son and successor of Gulab Singh and the second Dogra ruler of Kasmir. 
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brother of Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal. The village of Sheh {SheD on the right bank has also 
many attractions. It was apparently the capital of Ladakh, before the old kings of Leh, 
the professed descendants of the mythological king Kesar, were expelled. Here are the 
most ancient royal rock inscriptions, but the best preserved of them will probably remain 
inaccessible for some time for the natives of Sheh, being afraid of a devil who 
has his abode exactly in front of the best of them, have erected a wall which conceals 
the entire inscription. 

lYe crossed the Indus at Choglamsa. The water was so high, that it flowed over 
part of the bridge, and we had to ride through deep water for several hundred> of yards 
on the bridge as well as on the left bank. At Choglamsa we met two ladies of the 
Mission who had come to the bridge to welcome Miss Schurter, and on the road through 
the sandy desert below Leh we were welcomed by several more members of the IMoravian 
^Mission. ITe rode along the long royal mchd walls south of Leh which had astonished 
Moorcroft ninety years ago, and entered Leh with thankful hearts, for we were all much 
in need of a good rest. Here in Leh we again received letters, the first since leaving 
Poo four weeks before, and also a remittance. But a more powerful inducement to 
continue our work was the approval of our past doings, which found expression in 
Hr. Marshall’s letters. 


b. LEH. 

The name of La-drags is not mentioned in the Tibetan chronicles before the 
reign of king Nyi-ma-mgon, c. 900 A.D., when it is stated that it was in the hands 
of Gesar’s descendants. The kings Lha-chen-she-srab and Khri-btsugdde (c. 1350-1100 
A.D.) seem to have resided chiefly at Sabu; and only the kings from ’aBum-lde onward, 
(after 1100 A.D.) resided permanently at Leh. As has already been mentioned, the 
original name of the town is not sLel, as it is now-a-days spelt, but sLes, which signifies 
an encampment of nomads. These nomads were probably in the habit of visitinii- the 
Leh valley at a time when it had begun to be irrigated by Hard colonizers. Thus, the 
most ancient part of the ruins on tbe top of the rXam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh are 
called ’aBrog-pai-mkhar (Hard castle), and of the supposed Hard graves at Leh, we shall 
have occasion to speak again. 

The first European to visit Leh rvas apparently the Jesuit Desideri who visited 
Ladakh in 1715 during the reign of King Ayi-ma-rnam-rgyal whom he calls A'ima 
namgial. The Jesuit was kindh received by the king, but as the Muhammadan traders 
plotted against him and undermined the king’s confidence, he soon left the town and 
travelled to Lhasa. I regret to say that I have not yet seen a satisfactory account of 
this interesting and important journey.^ A relic of Desideri’s mission n-as discovered by 
the next Eiuopean visitor to Ladakh, Moorcroft. He found at Pashkyum an old Bibfe 
on which he makes the following remarks A Sayid, who seemed to act as his [the 
Pushkyum Pv.aja i.e. vassal chief’s] ghostly adviser, produced a book which had descended 

1 The he>t seems to be : Carlo Ptiini, II Tibet, secofido la relazione del viaygio del P, Ippolito Desideri 
* Iraoels, Vul. II, pp,22 ff. 
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from Ms grandfatlier to tlie Raja, and wMch proved to be an edition of tlie Old and Xew 
Testament from the Papal press, dated in tlie year 159S. It was bound in Morocco, with 
the initials I. H. S. surmounted by a cross, stamped on each side of the cover. How it 
had come there no person could inform me, but it might possibly have been given to the 
former Raja by Desideri, who visited Ladakh, although it is very doubtful if he reached 
Le. The Khalun and Khaga Tan ziu made, at my request, very particular inquiry 
regarding any evidence of a European having been at Le before us, and no proof nor 
tradition of such an occurrence could be traced.” I feel confident that a critical edition 
of Desideri’s diary will establish bevond doubt the fact that Desideri actually visited 
Leh. 

But although Moorcroft Avas the second instead of the first visitor to Leh, his de- 
scrijition of his visit is of the greatest importance in historical as Avell as geographical 
respects. Moorcroft visited Ladakh fourteen years before the kingdom lost its indepen- 
dence. He spent tAA'o years at Leh, and as he AA'as a very keen and intelligent observer, 
his description of the kingdom is of unique interest. Trebeck, Moorcroft’s travelling 
companion, aaLo Avas a cleA'er draftsman, made a pencil sketch of Leh, which Avas repro- 
duced in the account of their travels, and this picture of Leh, the oldest knoAvii to exist, 
no archmologist would willingly lose. The reason Avhy ^Moorcroft spent such a long time 
at Leh Aims his attempt to arrange for the king of Ladakh’s tendering his allegiance 
to the East India Company. It took him a long time to win the confidence of the 
Ladakhi king, Tuntuk iiamgial {Dong-riih-rnam-rgijaV) and his Prime Minister, TsHa 
Tandu {Thse-dhang-dong-ruh). But when they were ready to tender their allegiance, 
their offer was declined by the East India Company. Hoav different the fate of Ladakh 
would have been, had it been accepted. Moorcroft had no doubts then, that Ladakh 
would soon be swallowed up by Russia, for the Prime Minister showed him a letter from 
the Emperor of Russia to the king of Ladakh which had been brought there by a Jcav, 
six years before. Moorcroft and Trebeck became eye-witnesses of some little Avarfare 
between the Ladakhis and Baltis, and betAveen the Ladakhis and the Kulu State ; they 
also saAV the seditious placard at Leh, in Avhich the unsatisfactory rule of the king 
Avas contrasted Avith the excellent rule of his predecessor, his brother, who had died 
young. There is simply no end of most interesting information in Moorcroft’s account, 
and I hope to be spared to edit the Ladakhi portion of his journal Avith notes from the 
Tibetan point of vieAV. 

Let me now quote Moorcroft’s descrijkion of Leh, in 1820, and contrast it Avith the 
Leh of the present day. He Avrites ; ^ “ Le, the capital of Ladakh, is situated in a 

narrow A'alley, formed by the course of the Siuh-kha- hix\)\_Sengge kha-hah, i e., the Indus], 
and bounded on the northern and southern sides by a double chain of mountains running 
east and Avest, the highest of which are from eighteen hundi’ed to tAAm thousand feet aboA'C 
the plain. It is built at the foot and on the sloj)e of some low hills, forming the northern 
boundary of the valley, and separated by a sandy jfiain about two miles broad from the rL'er 


^ Travels, Vol. I, pp. 315 fE. 
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it is enclosed by a wall, furnisbecl at intervals with conical and square towers, and extending 

on either side\o the summit of the hills. It is approached by a double line of the 

sacred structures or manis, frequently noticed in the journal, and houses are scattered over 

the plain without the walls, on either hand. The streets are disposed without any order, 

and form a most intricate labyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously, and run into 

each other so strangely, that from without it is difficult to determine the extent of each 

mansion. The number, it is said, is about a thousand ; but I should think they scarcely 

exceeded five hundred. They vary from one to tn o or three stoiies in height, and some 

are loftier. The walls are in a few instances wholly, or in part of stone, but in general 

they are built with large unburnt bricks : they are uhitened outride uith lime, but 

remain of their original colour inside. They are usually furnished n ith light wooden 

balconies ; the roofs are flat, and are formed of small trunks of poplar trees, above wbich 

a layer of willow shoots is laid, which is covered by a coating of stray , and that again 
* 

by a bed of earth.” 

From this description we learn that in 1820, although the general character of tbe 
houses was the same as it is nowadays, yet the ground plan of the old toy n must hai e 
been very different from that of the present town. It is true that even then some 
houses existed outside the Avails, but the toAvn proper Avas enclosed by a fortified Avail. 
The two large bazaars which form such a conspicuous feature of the present toAA'n of 
Leh Avere not yet in existence. As popular tradition asserts, the large bazaar of Leh 
AA-aslaid out by the Dogras after the Avar of 1831-1812, and the ncAv bazaar Avas made in 
1897 by Captain Trench, British Joint Commissioner. I have been told, the Schlagint- 
weits giA'e a very minute description of Leh as it Avas in 1850, Avhen the lai’ge bazaar 
was already in existence. TThere this description is to be found, I haA'c not been able 
to trace. A feAV remains of tbe Avails of Leh are found right in the middle of the present 
town, AA'here there is also one of the ancient crooked gates. This gate, Avhich is a little 
north-east of the great mosque at the end of the bazaar, marks the extent of the former 
town towards the south. All those houses which are found between the rXam-rgyal 
rtse-mo Hill and this gate, belong to the old toAvn of Leh, of Moorcroft’s time. He makes 
special mention only of three conspicuous buildings, viz., the royal palace, the Chamba 
(Byams-pa, i.e., Maitreya) and the Chenresi (sPyan-ras-gzigs, i.e., Avalokitesvara) 
Monasteries. These three buildings are still in existence, and Avill be referred to in due 
course. The folloAving conspicuous buildings of the old toAvn must also have been in 
existence in Moorcroft’s time, although he does not make any reference to them. 
The house Blon-po (“Minister”) is situated directly beloAv the castle, on the south-west 
corner ; the dGon-pa-so-ma, (Xcav Monastery) is situated on the south-eastern corner of the 
same castle. It is the scene of the dcA-il-dances which Avere witnessed by Moorcroft. 
Both these buildings can be distinguished on Trebeck’s picture of Leh. BeloAv the 
dGon-pa-so-ma and the Byams-pa monasteries, is situated the mKhar-cJiung (“ the little 
Palace”), and exactly below tbe latter the ruined site of the house bKd~hlon (“Prime 
Minister ”), possibly the A'ery same house in AA'hich IVIoorcroft was received in audience by 
the then Prime Minister. TFest of the house bKq-blon we see the house To-go-che. The 



b. Skulls from Dard graves, Leh. 
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To-go-che used to be an official who ranked between a minister and a Grong-dpon, or 
mayor. The present representative of the To-go-che is Munshi dPal-rgyas, the chronicler 
of Ladakh. To the west of his house we find the house Grong-dpon or “ Mayor,” and 
below it the old Byams-pa (Maitreya) monastery. But on Trebeck’s sketch of Leli we 
see two high palace-like buildings behind the Maitreya and Avalokitesvara Monasteries, 
of which no trace remains. What were the names of these two buildings ? From the 
chronicles of Ladakh we learn that a “ new palace” was built above the sPyan-ras-gzigs 
Monastery during the reign of King Tbse-dpal-rnam-rgyal. That would account for 
one of those buildings. During the reign of the same king mention is also made of a 
“ Theg-chen-gong-ma Hall.” As, however, nothing definite is said with regard to its 
situation, we do not know whether it is a room in the old castle or the building shown 
on Trebeck’s sketch between the large royal palace and the “ Xew Palace,” behind the 
Avalokitesvara Monastery. 

We could not possibly examine all the antiquities of Leh within four weeks, but 
we did some work, and I now wish to describe what Ave found. 

'We were just entering Leh, when I heard that somebody had again opened the 
ancient Dard graA'es near the Teu-gser-po, about two miles above the Commissioner’s com- 
pound in the Leh valley. This is the same site on which Dr. Sbawe and myself bad done 
some excavation work in 1903. As I did not wish anybody else to take aAvay the more 
important objects of interest, I asked ]\Ir. Schmitt of the ^Moravian Mission to go Avith 
me to the graves on the 23rd August. This >ve did, and the tAvo Christian boys aaLo 
accompanied us proved A^ery useful in opening the graves, which involved very hard 
AA'ork. The roof of the grave is more than a yard below the present level of the ground. 
It consists of large unbeAvn stones of rectangular shape, each about II yards long, and a 
foot or so broad. The walls of the grave consist of masonry of uuheAvn stoiies. It is 
about tAA'o yards long, II yards broad, and at least six feet deep. We had not yet 
reached the bottom, AA'hen we stopped our excavations. Originally the roof of the 
grave was probably above the ground. Later on, the deposits accumulated and buried 
it. But destruction did not set in, as I believe, until a field Avas made above it. Then, 
the continual flood of the irrigation Avater destroyed all the AAnodAvork and many of the 
bronze implements began to oxydize. I suppose that the Leh graves originally con- 
tained wooden boards just like those at rGya. 

The graA'e contained clay pots of A’arious sizes, a feAV entire, but most of them in 
fragments (Plate XXVIII, a). The largest pot, of which only fragments came to light, 
may have had a height of three feet, and its diameter aaus probably not much less. The 
smaller pots, AA'hich Avere rarer than the large ones, bad a height of 10 to 15 cm. Thex’e 
were also small, saucer-like vessels of clay, probably lamps. The natives Avho Avere Avitii 
us at once asserted, that the pottery of the graA'e Avas distinctly different from pri.'sent 
dav Tibetan pottery. The pottery of the grave is not Avheel-made but hand-made and 
characterised by very small bandies. When Dr. ShaAve and myself A-isited this i-'rave 
(or another in the neighbourhood) in 1903, Ave found two elegant pots of medium 
size which Avere ornamented with designs in dark red colour, These pots Avere kept by 



Dr. Shawe ill Ms house, and photographed by Miss Duncand This time we could not 
find a single pot with painted designs in the grave. But there were linear oriiamentj? 
impressed on several of them. The only places in Badakh, liesides the grai es, v here 
similar hand-made pottery with dark red ornaments has been found, are the ancient 
ruined castles of sBalu mkhar and Alchi mkhar gog. .k plate showing such pottery 
is reproduced in my article “ Archaeological Xotes on sBalu mkhar.'’ - Another 
collection of such ornamental sherds was made at Alchi mkhar gog on our expedition 
and brought to Simla. These ornaments are all of a very primitive type. They con- 
sist of spirals, ladders, and a zigzag band ; and occasionally there are hunches of lines 
which may represent grass or reeds. 

As most of the pots had holes in their bottoms, I was led to believe tnat they liad 
fallen down from some higher position, probably from wooden boards (as are said to 
exist in the rGya graves). When the irrigation water entered, the Ijoards decayed and 
save way. As I had jweviously observed, when examining the graves with l)r. ShaAvc, 
most of the pots were filled Avith human hones. This circumstance seems to indicate that 
tbe ancient inhabitants of the Leh A’alley indulged in the gruesome practice of cutting 
the corpses to pieces and filling clay pots AA'ith the fragments. This custom, Avhich is 
also found in other parts of the globe, is asserted by the Chinese to have been in vogue 
in the “ Empire of the Piastern Momen.” Some of the pots had old cracks and care- 
fully bored holes on both sides of them. Thus the art of mending broken pottery Avith 
strings must have been knoAA’U to the race which built these graves. 

There AA'ere, it appears, hetveen fifteen and tAventy skulls in one single grave (Plate 
XXVI] I, b). Hoav mauv, exactly, it is difficult to state now, as avc Avere not the first to 
examine the grave. "When Ave opened a grave in 19(‘3, Dr. Shawe carried home three 
of the skulls. He took measurements of them and AA’rites Avith regard to them in his 
letter of the llth Xovember 190o, as folloAvs : “ All the skulls I got are very decidedly 
egg-shaped. The measurements taken Avith an ordinary pair of compasses (aa'c have no 
proper ■' callipers ’ here) along the antero-posterior and longest transA’erse diameter of 
the roof of the skull are (approximately) GfXo inches, OfXoj inches, and 6|x5j 
inches. Against these, the similar measurements of a skull Avhich I got in Baltistan 
from a Musulman grave, presumably that of a Balti, arc GjjXo^ inches.” If avc coiiA'ci’t 
these measurements into the ordinary centigrade formulas of cephalic indexes, avc obtain 
the folloAving numbers : three skulls from the Leh graA'e ; 71,70 ; 77,77 ; and 77,77. 
Balti skull 82,82. Unfortunately, on our visit to Leh last year, even a pair of com- 
passes could not be obtained, and I therefore cannot give any numbers. But as I 
have acquired an experienced eye for forms of skulls, I A’onture to state that all the 
skulls Ave found in the grave last year, Avere most distinctly dolichocephalic, and the 
formulas 71 to 77 would probably suit them all. We had also an opportunity to com- 
pare them Avith two skulls taken by Mr. Schmitt from the graves heloAv Leh Avhich date 

1 This phutugrapli wa>; ivproiucfd in TlaiKaii's -i Hide tlrot'gh <h p. liS, wliere tbe pamt*:ai orna* 

went appears quite rtistinclly. 

* Ind. Ant.y Vol. XXXIV, pp, :i03 
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from the last epidemic of small-pox in Leh, about a hundred years ago. These skulls 
from the small-pox graves appeared to be decidedly brachycephalic, when compared with 
those from the ancient grave. As dolichocephalic heads are a characteristic mark of the 
Dards of Hanu, Da, and other Dard places of Ladakh, we are led to believe that the 
people who built the ancient graves were probably of Dard stock ; at any rate they were 
not of Tibetan, hut of INTorth Indian origin. 

Besides human skulls, a head of a sheep, and a horn of an ox were also found in the 
grave. These are apparently remains of a sacrifice, or gifts to the dead. 

The grave contained also a number of bronze implements, some in fairly good pre- 
servation (Plate XXIX, a). Most of them were, however, much corroded, and covered 
with a thick layer of verdigris. First of all, I may mention small square leaflets of 
tliin bronze furnished with an embossed ring, of which we found hundreds. Whether 
they were used for ornamental purposes, or as coins, I find it impossible to decide. Then 
there were numerous bronze beads, of round as well as of oblong shape, small and large, 
the largest thicker than a finger. Later on we discovered little pendants of bronze, of 
bell-like form, with triangular holes and a ring at the top. They were probably inserted 
between the bronze beads of the necklace. TThen we took photos of the bronze imple- 
ments and other articles, we found a glass bead among the bronze beads. It was of 
mother-o-pearl colour, and looked like Eoman or Greek glass. Dr. Marshall informs me, 
however, that this kind of glass is found all over Asia. 

Once, when I liad made aiTangements to go to the grave and continue my exjfioration, 
I was prevented from doing so by an attack of malarial fever. Then Mr. and Mrs. Reichel 
of the Moravian Mission offered to go in my j)lace, and they brought home several more 
very interesting finds. In particular, there were a number of bronze buttons of various 
sizes Avith a loop on the reverse. Some of them were of ordinary size, about half an 
inch in diameter, but others were much larger, nearlytwo inches in diameter. The largest 
had a scalloped edge, like an Indian one-anna piece. Xone of them contained an inscrip- 
tion. The smallest were quite plain, the largest had an elaborate spiral ornament, and 
those of medium size, a star ornament. I suppose that these buttons were AA orn by 
ancient officials as a distinguishing mark of rank, just as is the case in China noAvadays. 

Some other round j)ieces of bronze may have served as mirrors, such as are still 
found in Ladakh. Some fragments were probably the remains of bronze pots. 

On the 28th August, three of our Christians went again to the graves of their own 
accord. They found many more bronze implements, several of them in fairly good 
preservation ; for instance, a can with a spout of excellent workmanship, though quite 
plain and without any ornament ; a seal with a cross-pattern engraved on it ; an entire 
bracelet with a pattern of little circles. Although we could trace decorative designs on 
several fragments, there was no vestige of any script. 

In addition let me say that fragments of non implements came to light also, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Reichel discovered the only gold article that was in the grave. It is 
of a shape similar to the mouthpiece of a trumpet, but its purpose is not known. Its 
ornamentation is a curved form of the Greek key. 

L 
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After tliis descrij^tiou of the grave and our finds in it, let me enter into the question 
of its date and the nationality of the people who built it. As I have pointed out alreadv 
in connection with the rGya graves, the condition of these graves calls to mind at once 


the description of the form of burial practised in the “ Empire of the Eastern TEomen ” 
of the Chinese historians. There we read : “ When a person of rank dies, they strip 

off the skin, and put the flesh and bones mixed with gold powder into a vasf, and then 
it At the burial of the sovereign, several teiis of the great ministers and rela- 

tives are buried at the same time ! ” The latter statement about this gruesome custom 
may account for the great number of skulls, sometimes as manv as twentv, ndiich are 
found in a single grave. As the grave contained large bronze buttons, obviously a mark 
of high rank, it is very probable that the Leh grave actually contained the remains of 
several great ministers.” This “ Empire of the Eastern Women ” has been described 
in the Siii sliu, a book which was compiled in c. 586 A.D. Here it is called Xii-Kuo 
Hiuen Tsiang also heard of this empire, and a little after his time, ive read that the last 
queen died and was replaced by a king. The frontiers of this curious empire are given 
by the as well as by Hiuen T.siang. They are: Khotan, Sampaha (Ladakh), 

Brahmapura (Chainba State), and Tibet. Erom these definitions we may conclude that 
the empire comprised the Tibetan provinces of Huge and Butliog, ajid pos.siblv Ea.stern 
Ladakh. The empire was a Tibetan one, according to our Chinese authorities, and it 
therefore appears strange that the skulls of the Leh grave are not those of Tibetans "but of 
Aryans, kly explanation would be that it is very probable that portions of Ladakh were 
for a time at least included in this empire. The vnlue of our nrave finds lies in this that 
they afford us a glimpse of the general state of civilisation which prevailed in this em 
pire. As njgards its date, the presence of iron besides bronze precludes the fixino' of 
very early date, say before the Christian era. The absence of any form of writim- inlhe 
grave would perhaps point to a time earlier than 5S6 A.D., at which time, ae'eordin^ 
to the Chinese, the Indian characters were used in the empire. In my oinnion the » 
dates from between 1 and 500 A.H. * CgraAc 


Eortunately for me, I had finished my investigations, when Hr. Chatterji Director 
of Archaeology in the Kashmir State, arrived in Leh with the message that it was the 
wish of tlie Maharaja that no further excavations of any kind should be undertaken ’ 
Kashmir State territory. 

The village of Skara {sGa-ra in native documents) is situated south of Leh and for 
a kind of suburb of that town. On the 3rd Seikember, I visited the ruins of the 
sGav-rtse Monastery at Skara. According to K. Marx this is the monasterv “for four 
lamas only,” founded by King ’ aBnm-lde, about 500 years ago. It was built 
a crag resembling an elephant. This little monastery was destroyed by the Dooras It 
least so I was told. There was also another small temple erected below the"**’ 
occupied by one lama who belongs to the ’aBrug-pa order. Ko tradition resardinc^ 
King ’ aBum-lde has been preserved in the locality. ® 

The village of Skara was formerly situated on a rocky spur to the ri->ht of the 
Leh valley, where there are still many ruined houses. The chief reason for evacuatino 
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tlie former site was said to be an epidemic. There are still many graves in a side-valley 
near it. 

Probably the most ancient monastery at Skara is the one Avliich is situated in a little 
ravine, between the rGar-rtse Monastery and the ruined village. Pour walls are still 
standing, and there are traces of red coloiu* (frescoes) on the walls. Close by is an 
underground room, in which we found a human skeleton of recent date. 

Below this ruined monastery, there is a mchod-rten shaj)ed like a Mon mcliod-rteny 
It consists of a lower square room, on the top of which is placed a round pyramid. 
Locally this mchod-rten is known as the grave of a king. It actually contained human 
bones, notably fragments of a skull. 

Not far from it, on the plain, there is a group of three ancient-looking mchod-rten 
of the usual shape. A man from Skara had extracted from them several ancient house- 
hold uten.sils filled with grain. Out of these, he sold me a sieve cup made of very thin 
copper leaf. 

At Skara my attention was drawn to a rather modern-looking round mchod-rten 
which was hollow and furnished with a door. Inside of it we found several cremation 
tablets of ancient style, some with Indian inscriptions. I was told that a few years ago 
an ancient mchod-rten was destroyed liy a Mrdiammadan who built a house for himself 
at Skara. He carried all the tablets found in the old mchod-rten to the new one and 
hid them there. In the desert below Skara, there are the low mounds of several ancient 
mchod-rten. We found in them cremation tablets with Indian legends, very much like 
those at rGya. 

In the desert between Skara and Spnthng {dPe-thub) on the Indus, on a pfiateau 
helow the western mountain range, there are the ruins of a large building called 
Ghad-iJcii-lha-khang, “ i'cmpfie of Punishment.” The outer wall towards the east has a 
length of more than 100 feet. There is no wall on the west side. Perhap)s it was left 
incomplete. I made a plan of it. I was told that in the days of the Ladakhi kings (no 
poersonal name could be remembered) two men were ordered to erect this temp)le as a 
punishment for some crime. No woodAvork remains, and there are no traces of images 
or frescoes on the site. 

In the desert east of Leh, there is a large mchod-rten of yelloAV colour, which is 
called Ma-ni-gser-mo. PopAular tradition asserts that it is one of the most ancient here. 
On the western side of the dome there is a niche Avith a complete figure of a seated 
Buddha. It must formerly have had such niches on all four sides. Attached to it are 
two or three mchod-rten of more recent date. One of them Avas opAen, and contained 
aU sorts of old rubbish, riz., fragments of idols, pages of hooks, charms, and cremation 
tablets. We took aAvay some of the better preserved tablets. In 190G Ave obtained from 
the same mchod-rten a feAv sheets of manuscript in a modern Indian dialect AA'hich AA'ere 
sent to Dr. Vogel, for examination. As King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyed (c. 1600 A.D.) exhibited 
strong sympAathies with the religions of India, the manuscripts may date from his time. 
Of more recent date are the pages of a Sanskrit book in DeA’anagari character. This book 
was used by the Dogras after the wars, 1831 — 1812 A.D., aaIacu they established a 
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Sanskrit school at Leh ; but the school soon came to an end, and tlie book was then 
placed in this mchod-rten. mCJiod rlens of this kind, which serve chiefly receptacles 
for old and useless manuscripts, remind me strongly of the Jewish Getiizas. 

The hill behind the town of Leh is called rXam-rgyal-rtse-mo. On the top there 
are the ruins of the royal palace which was hnilt by hKra-shis-rnam-rgyal (c. 1520 A.D.) 
As I had often visited this site during my former stay at Leh, I had not intended to 
visit it again on this occasion. Owing, however, to the return of the Italian, Dr. Filipo 
de Filipi, of the Duke of Abruzzi’s mountaineering expedition, with hi^ wife and 
brother, it was decided to show them some of the sights of Leh. One forenoon was 
accordingly set apart for a trip to the top of rXam-rgyal-rtse-mo, Hr. Eeichel of the 
Moravian Mission accompanying us. I had no reason to regret having been of 
the party, for on this occasion I noticed a few things which I had overlooked before. 

The Maitreya temple on the rXam-rgyal-rtse-mo is apparently the oldest, and is in 
all probability identical with the “ Red College ” built by King ’aBum-lde, 500 years 
ago. It contains an inscription in praise of the reformer bTsong-kha-pa : and, among 
many other frescoes, a picture of the bKra-shis-lhun-po Monastery in Tibet. This picture 
shows the group of Ituildings which make up the large monastery, and tliere is a long 
inscription attached to it which is distributed all over the picture. Although fliis in- 
scription, as well as the other one, is in very bad preservation, several sentences can be 
made out. As masons or architects are therein mentioned, it probably refers to a 
restoration of the temple. The name of a great minister, Phyag-rdor, is givcjt in one of 
the inscriptions. He is possibly the same minister Phyag-rdor who is mentioned in 
the Daru rock inscriptiou. I am inclined to think, for reasons which I Avill 
state later on, that Phyag-rdor served under Lha-chen Bha-gan, c. 1470 — 1500 A.D. 
In that case the inscriptions in this temple may date from the latter half of the 15tli 
century. I ordered both of them to be copied. On the right and left hand side of the 
huge Maitreya statue, there are fragmentary traces of two other statues Avhich once 
stood there. This is in agreement with a statement in the rGyal-rahs. 

There is another temple, of red colour, on the top of the same hill, namely, the temple 
of “the four Lords” {mGon-Mang). This is the very one AAhicli was erected by 
king bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal c. 400 years ago, as stated in the chronicles. K. Marx was 
assiu’ed of its existence by bKra-shis-btsan-phel, his lama friend, but he was unable 
to visit it. It contains very artistically executed figures of “the four Lords ” Avhich 
are about from three to eight feet high. The principal figure represents rXam-thos-sras 
(Vaisravana). All four figures were covered with blankets ; but these were removed 
with the exception of the one Avhich covered YaisraA-ana. With regard to the latter 
imasre we Avere told that it is exhibited only once a year. The lama shoAved us, hoAvever, 
a fresco of Vaisravana on the wall, where he is represented in sexual union Avith his 
^akti. As these images belong to the fcAv in Ladakh AA'liich can be dated, they are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Tibetan art. Among the frescoes on the 
walls, I found one on the right hand side of the door AAhich represented gorgeously 
dressed men Avith Yarkandi turbans on their heads, ^i^^ould not understand the presence 
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of these Muhammadan portraits in a Buddhist temple, until the lama in charge 
explained that they Avere Ladakhi kings. By the side of the picture, there is a long 
inscription in gold on indigo tinted paj)er, AA'hich mentions King bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal, 
the builder of the temple. Brom this inscription it apjAears that the picture represents 
this king Avho testified to his close attachment to the Tinkomans by dressing exactly 
like them. As regards the Turkoman invasion under Sultan Haidar during his time, 
it is A'ery difficult to reconcile the Tibetan Atitli the Turkish account. The latter is 
found in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi. Not only according to the Tibetan chronicles, hut also 
according to inscriptions from Ladakh, he gained a signal A'ictory OA'er the Turkomans. 
According to the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, on the other hand, he Avas a sei’A’ant of the Turko- 
mans Avho held him in little honour.^ I have come to the conviction that he Avas a 
A'ery clever politician. bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal kncAV A'ery Tvell that he could not resist 
the first A'iolent attack of the Turkomans Avith an armed force. He, therefore, con- 
cluded a treaty AFith them, and apj)arently took their side. He then very cleverly enlisted 
the energy of the Turkomans on his side, for co-ercing his disobedient A-assal 
princes and unpleasant neighbours. Some of them Avere Muhammadans ; for instance, 
the chiefs of Sum, Sod, Baltistan, and one in Nubra. It is rather remarkable, therefore, 
that the Turkomans actually Avent against and fought them. Whether the Lhasa 
expeditioji came to an end a fcAA' marches beyond the ManasaroAAnr Lake, or eight 
marches from Lhasa, as stated in the Tarikh, does not matter much. In the eyes of 
the Ladakhi kings, the chiefs of Huge as Avell as the Central Tibetans required supj)ress- 
ing. After the Turks had spent all their strength on the enemies of the Ladakhis, the 
latter rose against them themselves, and turned them out of the country. As the 
Ladakhi chronicles tell us, the coiqises of the slain Turks Avere placed before the idols 
of the temple of the four Lords {mOon-lihong), This is the reason Avhy the male 
members of the royal family of Ladakh are shoAvu Avearing the Turkestan dress in the 
frescoes, Avhilst the female members are dressed in true Ladakhi fashion, Avearing on 
their heads the berag, a leather strap covered Avith turquoises. 

AboA'e the temple of the four Lords {niGon-khang) are the ruins of bKra-shis-rnam- 
rgyal’s palace. They include a little Lamaist monastery A^hicli is of no particular 
interest. Ruins of other parts of the ancient palace, for instance Avatch-toAvers, are 
found all along the ridge of the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill. Some of the mins are of a 
decidedly earlier date than the reign of bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal. For instance, I am told 
that the foundations of a certain round toAver are commonly knoArn by the name of 
’aBrog-pai-mhhar, “Hard castle.” It may, therefore, be attributed to a building 
AV’hich Avas erected before the Tibetan conquest of Ladakh, in c. 900 A.D. A man 
from Leh brought me a fragment of a copper pot, Avhich he said he had found on the toj) 
of rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo. It contained an inscription in ancient characters, giving the 
name of a prince : rGyal sras clBang-inya '?)-gsing dbang-po, “ Prince dBang-(nya ?) 
gsing dbang-po.” As the Avord rnam-rgyal does not occur in the name, it may be the 
name of a younger son of a king of the first dynasty of Ladakhi kings. In the 

^ Td)n kh-i'Basliidt, pp. 418 423 and 460. 
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Ladakh chronicles vre read that one of their early kings had placed the bones of Bnddha 
in his elephant incarnation on the top of the same hill. I made inquiries as to 
their whereahonts and -was told that they had been deposited in a mchod-rfen ’n'hich 
■^ras utterly destroyed by the Baltis about 1580 A.D. Xo trace of the relics 
remains. 

On our way down from the top of the hill, we passed by the Great Palace of Leh 
which was erected by king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal in c. 1G20 A.D. As I knew from 
former visits, it is practically empty. IVe did not enter it, hut photographed the carved 
Avooden gate, the famous “Lion Gate” of Ladakh (Plate XXX, Ij)- One of the rooms 
of the palace contains heaps of old mannscripts. All tlie paper is indigo-tinted, and the 
Avriting is in gold, silver and copjAer, As this collection probably represents the old royal 
library, or part of it, I asked Mr. Chatterji of the Kashmir State, to make arrangements 
to put the manuscripts into order again. 

I heard rumours of the existence of ancient Indian Buddhist manuscripts at Leh 
and in other parts of Ladakh, Munshi dPal-rgyas, the representatiA’e of the To-go-che 
family being reported to be in possession of one. Fortunately for me, iMunshi dPal- 
i'a;vas himself arrived in Leh soon after I had heard this, and readily showed me his old 
book. It was, however, not of Indian, but of Tibetan origin, being the eiahth vo]um(^ 
of the Tibetan translation of the Prajha-paramita, and Avritten throughout in 11th 
century orthography, gold on indigo-tinted paper. The Avooden cover (Plate XXXVII, b) 
Avas ornamented Avith very beautiful ancient caiwings, for which reason a idioto Avas taken 
of the same. Munshi dPal-rgyas en:i|)hatically denied the existence of Indian manuscripts 
at the Hemis monastery, in spite of a rumonr to that effect which had been brought to 
us. But he said that he had heard of the existence of a book, written in Lanthsa cha- 
racters at the Sauid (or Muni) monastery in Zaiigskar. This book may be identical with 
the old ‘ palm leaf ’ shoAvn to the Kev. Mr. Bateson on the occasion of his journey 
through Zahgskar in 1908. 

Mr. MeebohP also makes the statement that he Avas showm ‘ palm leaf ’ books 
at the Eangdum monastery of Zahgskar. These statements aAvait verification. It is 
strange that Munshi dPal-rgyas should have bought his ancient book at Lhasa, as he 
says. The Prajna-paramita, as already stated, Avas translated into Tibetan by Lama 
Pan-cheu-bzang-po, who was a West Tibetan, and most of the copies of his book were 
distributed among the M’est Tibetan monasteries of his time. Sending them to Lhasa 
would have been of no use, as Buddhism had practically disappeared from Central 
Tibet in the 11th century, being introduced into the country again from West Tibet 
and Khams. But at a much later time, possibly only a century or so ago, a number 
of important books Avere carried off to Lhasa. So I was told at the Alchi monasterv 
Avhere no ancient manuscripts noAv remain. The history of Munshi dPal-rgyas’ book- 
may therefore be as follows : It was originally Avritten for one of the Western 
monasteries. Then it Avas carried ofl: to Lhasa ; and Avas there again sold to a pilgrim 
for a high price. 


^Indiea, p. :il>4 
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Here I may add that I made another find of manuscripts of a A*ery different 
character at Leh. In the [Mission lilunry at Leh, I found a good number of my old 
hand-u'ritten hooks uliich I had collected in former years and quite forgotten. As they 
contain many hundreds of pages of hitherto unpublished folklore, I carried them off with 
me and sold them to Govern ment for the benefit of the Mission, together with another 
collection of unjsuhlished folklore which T had still in my possession. Among these 
latter manuscriihs was a sheet which contained a kind of introduction to tlic cryptic 
alphabet used in Tibetan seals. The inscription on the Dalai Lama’s seal, among many 
others, is written in this alphabet. How gratifying it was to find that my sheet from 
Leh proved to he the correct key to the reading of the Dalai Lama’s seal.^ Among 
mv treasures are several hymnals relating to the pre-Buddhist religion of Ladakh which, 
I hope, it Avill he possible to translate in course of time. 

At Changspa, a village half a mile from Leh, there is the large residence of a family 
of ministers of the former Ladakhi kingdom. In a garden-honse (rah-gsal) 

belonging to the minister’s estate are the remains of frescoes illustrating the Kesar-Saga. 
Several years ago, I ordered one of them to he copied by a local painter. This time, 
I had photos taken of three of them, in addition to a cojw in colours executed by a local 
artist. The frescoes in the garden house will soon be gone altogether, and as pictures 
relating to the Kesar-Saga are vei'y rare, I was resolved to save for science what could 
be saved. All the frescoes in this hall refer to a chapter of the Kesar-Saga, entitled 
Ljaag-dmag, “the war against the country of Ljang,” as we find ii in the literary 
version of the Kesar-Saga. Let me remark that the famous epic of Tibet, the Kesar 
or Gesar Saga, is preserved in two versions which are very different from one another. 
One of them, the oral version, exists only in the mouths of the people, whilst the literary 
version is found in seA’eral manuscripts in Ladakh, and possibly even in woodjwints. 
All my publications with regard to the Kesar-Saga deal only with its oral -\'ersion. A 
manuscript of the literary version of the Saga is in the hands of the present 
ex-minister of Changspa. Lrom an article by Schiefner- it is evident that it was the 
Changspa minister’s Gesar manuscrijh, which was copied for the Imperial collection 
of manuscripts in St. Petersburg. Up to the present, nobody seems to have been able 
to read and translate it. This is very natural, considering the extreme difficulties of its 
language. K. Marx says that it is written in the Khams dialect. As there are people 
here at Changspa who can I’ead and understand the Saga, their knowledge ought to be 
utilised for the benefit of science. I copied all the wall-inscriihions relative to the 
frescoes which it was still possible to decipher. The following notes on the dress of the 
pre-Buddhist divinities represented in the frescoes, may be of iconographical interest : 
dBang-po-rayab-zhin has a red coat, and white cloak with blue seam ; Gog-bzaug- 
Iha-mo is dressed in white, but her trousers are red, aud she has a green shawl ; one of her 
sons (Don-yod? ) has a red jacket with green seams ; another of her sous (Don-ldan r ) 

' Cf. ■/. B- -i- = P' 12^5. 

- Publications of the Imperial Academy of Science at St. Peter>hLivg, entitled “ Des Misstonar Jaschke's Bemit' 
hiDiffCn U/Ti €X7iB HciTidsch/'ift des Geacir, 
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has a ^yhite and green jacket and red trousers ; Kesar lias a red coat, and a ■ndiite 
cloak willi green seams ; lie sits on a red carpet, and the background behind him is bine. 

There is a large pyramidal mchod-rten at Cbangspa which is called “ the Kings^ 
by Europeans, and bKra-shis-sgo-mang by the natives (Plate XXXI, b). 
The present inhabitants of Changsjia say that it was not erected by their ancestors, hut 
by Turks or Mongols on one of their expeditions to Ladakh. The latter assumption is, 
however, difficult to believe. This old mchod-rten may go back to the times of the Mens 
or Dards. It is surrounded by rows of one hiindred-and-eight mchod-rten. And this goes 
to prove that it cannot he of much later date than the 15th century, and may very well 
be of much earlier date. The mchod-rten has received its name sgo-mang “ many doors ” 
on account of the many little niches with which it is furnished. In all probability 
these niches once contained Buddhist images, but none now remain. On the whole, 
however, this old mchod-rten has been wonderfully well preserved and is still regularly 
whitewashed. 

Xot far from it are several stone sculptures in relievo which probably also go back 
to Mon or Dard times (c. 700 — 900 A.D.). The best of them shows a standing Buddha 
with Bodhisattvas on his right and left (Plate XXXII, a). The one on his right who 
carries a vase is Maitreya. The one on his left, and higher uj), with a flower in his hand, 
is Avalokitesvara\ Above him, in the air, we see two flying figures (Gandharvas ?) 
On the reverse of the same stone is a four-armed figure, perhaj)s a Maitreva, and a 
mchod-rten is carved on one of the narrow sides (Plate XXXII, b). I will not now 
describe all the stone sculptures of Leh and surroundings, because it would take too lono- 
for there are many of them. A number have been mentioned or described in mv article 
“ Arclmeology in AYest Tibet.'’- But I will mention another sculpture at Cbangspa 
near a group of houses, lower down, not far from the brook. It is enclosed by a masonry 
wall. This figure is furnished with an unusual headdress and seems to represent a 
Buddhist priest of the Mon or Dard times. 

On a rocky hiU to the west of Cbangspa, there are several crematories and some 
ancient mchod-rten. Higher up, on the same hill, are the ruins of the Eibug (Ei-phuo') 
monastery. As the monastery was reported to be of ancient date, I visited it hut could 
not, however, discover any inscriptions or documents referring to it. One of the 
mchod-rten close by is of an ancient type, but the cremation tablets contained in it 
are unfortunately without inscriptions. The temple hall being roofless, nothino- remains 
of former frescoes except a few traces of colour on the plaster- 

The ruined mchod-rten called Teu-bkra-shis-’od-mtho is the largest in Ladakh It is 
situated about 1^ mile from the Commissioner’s compound, a little higher up in the Leh 
valley. YTe measm-ed the circumference of its base at about 10 feet above the o-round 
a height at which the masonry rose clear above the surrounding rubbish, and found it to 
he 550 feet. It was erected by king ’aBum-lde, in order to cover up a crag which was 
believed to be harmful to the country, and is now in a very dilapidated condition. 

* The kaeeliiig figare on the pioper left looks more like a human devotee. [ Ed. " 

•- hid. Ant, Tol. XXXV. p 337, and XXXVJ, pp. So and 148 S. ' ‘ 
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On tlie Otli September, I went to the Teu-gser-po or Tiserru (as ordinary people call 
this ruined mcliod-rten), accompanied hy Mr. Schmitt of the Moravian Mission, Lobzang, 
a Christian and Meteorological Observer at Leh, Pindi Lai, and the Khalasi. Our object 
was to study the inside of the structure. When we had climbed up to half its height, we 
found a hole in tiie surface, the opening of a narrow shaft. Lobzang went down first of 
all. He came to a narrow roojn of triangular shape, which was perfectly empty. M"e 
then tried to dig a new hole in a different place, when suddenly a number of men, who 
had been working in the fields, rushed towards us terrified. They implored us not to 
open the Tiserru, as such a procedure Avould bring incalculable misfortune to the 
country. From their remonstrances wo learned something about the history of the 
old monument. Tiie story reminds us of European fairy tales, such as that of the 
devil being caught in a bottle. In King ’aBum-lde’s times, there used to live a demon 
in a cavity of the rock Teu-gser-po. This devil, who had fire proceeding from his 
mouth, roamed about tbe country and destroyed the king’s palace and jiortions of the 
town of Leh. To exorcise him, the huge stu2)a was built above his abode. If wo opened 
the stv-pa, the people feared tliat the evil spirit which had been kej)t under custody for 
500 years, might once more attain lil)erty. W e jminted to the old holes in the building, 
and observed that he might have escaped long ago. But that nas of no avail. At the 
same time, rve were told that the old stiqm was not only a repository for devils, 1)ut for 
heavy gales also. IThen in the days of King ’aBum-lde, the country snifered severely 
from storms, several largo clay jwts were held against the rvind with their mouths 
open. As soon as the wind subsided, their mouths were closed, and they were stored 
up in the stupa with the storms contained in them. People were afraid we might find 
and open this ancient pottery, and that the country would be plagued with heavy gales 
again. 

Prom the opposition which we met in this case from the peasants of Leh, it was 
plain to me that it is difficult to do archmological work in an inhabited country. The 
chronicles of Ladakh have only a very short note on this mchod-rfeu. Tliey simply 
state that it was built, because “ some fatality ” had occurred at Leh. I am still of 
opinion that the idea of a devil living in this place has something to do with the ancient 
axaves described above. These graves are situated in proximity to, and some of them 
possibly l)elow the mchod-rien. 

On the same day, I Avent higher up the Leh A’alley, following the desert road 
to the Avest of the cultivated area, accompanied by Pindi Lai and the Khalasi. Close to 
the Aullage of dOonpa, Ave passed by the ruined site of a,n old toAvn with mcliod-rten of 
ancient type near it. There aa c found also a stone sculpture of some Budhisattva, en- 
shrined in a masonry wall, with a In at ho (altar of the pre-Buddhist religion), in front of 
it (Plate XXXIY, a). As nsual, the altar was furnished with many ibex horns. This 
ruined town may be the original site of the present village of dGonpa. 

Marching upwards in the side-valley to the left of the village of dGonjja, wo 
came to the ruins of an ancient temple, which is generally knoAvn by the name of 
Gya-mthsa. I had visited it occasionally, ten or twelve years ago, when I was stationed 
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at Leli as a missionavv. But the late Dr. Sliawe oi’ Leb was the first to clroAV aticii- 
tiou tc the fact that there are traces of circular metlallious on two of its walls. In that 
re.sjiecc rGya-mthsa reminds us of the ruined monasteries of Bas^'o’ and Chigtan. 
Inside and below the medallions, Dr. Shawe noticed holes in the wall, as if .sticks had 
once been stuck into it. He even found fragments of wood in two of the holes (according 
to his letter of the 27th October 1905). He supposed that these sticks Jiad once .served 
to support images. Our observations at the Tabo monastery of Spiti fully confirm 
Dr. Shawe’s supposition. As will be remembered, in the Tabo mona.stery we foiuid 
thirty-two raised medallions on the walls of the temple hall, and an image 2 fiace(l in 
front of each of them. After digging only a little way into the mass of de])ris 
below one of the medallions atrOyamthsa, we came across several pieces of plaster com- 
posed of clay, straw, and linen. This is exactly the material these images are made 
of. Prom our observations it follows that rGya-mthsa is probably of the same tinu' as the 
Chigtaii, Basgo and Tabo monasteries, %.e., of the times of Piin-chen-])zann-po (c. KJOO 
A.D.). But let me add that my assumption is not supported by popular tradition. The 
2 )resent inhabitants of the valley do not eren Ijclicve that the ruin is that of a temple, 
but as.sert that it once served as a summer house for a minister (hha-hlon-giii-ilJjyar-so). 

On tiie other side of some adjoining fields, there are several ancient ruined rnchod- 
rten. In one of them I found cremation tablets of the “ miniature stupa ” type 
TThen I threw one of them to the ground, it broke to pieces, and out of it came a verv 
neat little tablet with an inscription in an ancient form of Sarada. Tlie inscrijUion 
again contains the Ye dharmd formula, and its characters belong to the 11th centurv 
Owing to its extraordinary receptacle, the characters of the inscription were as distinct 
as any I had seen up to this. I made an accurate co})y of the inscription on the same 
day, and I am glad I did so. Dor, when my C(filection of clay tablets arrived at Simla 
several months later, the distinctness of most of the inscriptions had suffered much in 
spite of very careful packing. Although I opened several more “ miniature stupas ” 
in search of inscribed tablets, I did not find any other .specimens. 

On the 17th September, I visited Hunslii dPal-rgyas in his own house, called 
To-go-che, at Leh. Mention has already been made of his old Tiijetan ])ook. This time 
he showed us some of the contents of his private temple, several printed flaws of no 
2 )articnlar importance, a few idols of tlie ordinary type, and a mask of an A^u (hero) 
of the Ivcsai-Saga (Plate XXXIII, ab This Agii, (iGia-lha, who is wershij'ped in the 
Munshi’s house, is also represented among the frescoes of Changspa. As l am told 
.-everal more masks representing Agus of ;he tve.sar-Saga can he found also at the 
Lamayuru monastery. According to popular tradition. Lamavuru used to he the centre 
of the Bon religion of Ladakh. Munshi dPal-rgyas told me plainlv that he was fullv 
convinced that the religion of the Kesar-Saga and the Bon religion Vere absolutely the 
same. As will be remembered, the study of the Songs of the Shar-rgan festival at Poo 
lea ds to the same conclusion.- Then Mum hi dPal-rgyas sh owed us the head of an 

^ hlso baientb pp. lOO. ~ 
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Sculpture in ruined town at dCion-pa near Leh. li. Rock-cut image of Maitreya on the Yarkandi road, Leh. 
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ibex in his possession, Avith the rigiic horn erookecl like an ammonite (Plate XXXIII, h). 
This head Avas found in Ladakh, and the famous lama bKra-shis-hstan-’aphel, aaTao died 
in 1890, pronounced it to be the head of Buddha in liis antelope incarnation. It is, 
of course, treated AA’ith proper respect by its oAA'ner, avIio Arill not part AA'ith it for any- 
thing. This is the second “bone of Buddha, ” AA'hich aa’c huA'e come across in Leh. The 
first is contained in a gaily coloured clay tablet n'hich was brought to us for sale. 
It AA'as said to haA'e come from Lhasa, and the official seal stamped on its reA'erse 
indicates that a homoeopathic measure of a Buddha relic aaus mixed up AA'ith the clay 
composing it. Mention has been made of another Buddha l)one, that of Buddha in 
his elephant incarnation. With regard to the latter, Munshi dPal-rgyas said that 
it AA'as a tooth of the Buddha elephant on AA'hich the mystic syllable Oni could Iac 
plainly read. 

As I had suspected, Munshi dPal-rgyas turned out to be the AAudter of Dr. Marx’s 
Manuscript C. Through Mr. lleichel’s exertions I haA'e come into possession of copies ot 
the last two chapters of his rGyalruhs, and a comparison with Dr. Marx’s translation shows 
that Munshi dPal-rgyas’ text coincides Avith such passages of this A'ersion as are marked 
C-3IS. As regards the “ History of the Dogrct AA'ar,” Munshi dPal-rgyas has written 
no less than three different A’ersions of it. He AA'ould perhaps ncA'er haA'e thought of 
Avriting one, if Dr. Marx had not asked him to do so. The first account he wrote 
probably soon after the latter’s arriA'al at Leh in 1886. This account aaos litho- 
graphed at Leh, and used as a school book. The Munshi seems to haA'e soon found out 
that this account contained seA'eral mistakes, and therefore he wrote another A'ersion 
Avliich he presented to Dr. Marx apparently in 1890 ; but the latter did not IL'e to translate 
and publish the AA'hole of this.^ As Dr. Karl Marx’s text Avas belieA'ed to be entirely 
lost, the text and a translation of Munshi dPal-rgyas’ first version of his account of the 
Dogra war AA'as published.^ Mr. Beichel’s manuscript contains the third A'ersion of 
Munshi dPal-rgyas’ account. It is by far the best, and nmeh fuller than his two pre- 
ceding A’ersions. I hope soon to be able to publish a translation of it. Prom what has 
been said, it follows that Munshi dPal-rgyas is quite an unusual man. M^ho else among 
the natives Avould haA'e kept a eertain subject of scientific interest in his mind for about 
tAventy-five years, without being paid for it ? lYho Avould haA'e continued his inquiries 
with so much patience and, discarding all his previous AA'ork, have started afresh, 
when more recent research showed him the truth in a uoav light ? lYhat a gain it 
would be to science if all historians were so conscientious ! 

Besides those already mentioned, it is necessary to refer to a feAv more buildings 
of importance at Leh. The mosque at the upper end of the Bazar is not the first 
of its kind at Leh.® The first mosque is a A'ery small building; but the time of its erec- 
tion has not yet been fixed. The Christian church is situated to the Avest of the “ Great 
Palace” of Leh, behind the Bazar. Xorth-AAest of the Xoav Bazar is a small temple, 

' One pa^^e of hi- translation is to He found in •/. A. S. B.. A'ol. LX III, pp. 100 If. 

- -7. A. A. B.. Vol. LXXI. pp. 21 ff. 

’ Accordint; to an inscription on a tvoodeu board, preserved in the prindpal mosque, it was erected by a certain -ShadiL 
.Mulii-ud'’-Diu in lu77 A. H., i.e,, apparently after tlie battle of B.ispa 
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belongino; to the Heniis monastery. It is said to have ])een erected at the same time as 
this conrent. 

The old kings had two pleasure gardens near Leh. One of them was the hKar-hzo 
garden. It is the present Joint Commissioner’s compound. The other one is the 3Iu-rtse 
garden. It is situated south of Leh, near a ridge of rocky hills running across the desert 
The latter garden contains the royal Polo ground {Slut gar an). It is believed to 
have been planted by king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal, c. 1600 A. D., who brought the game 
of Polo from Baltistan. 

Below Leh, at the Tewar gorge, is the longest mani wall in the country. It was 
built by king bDel-dan-rnam-rgyal, and has the following measurements : Length : 1,931 
feet 8 inches. Height : A'arying between 6 feet, 7 feet, 7’4 feet, 7-8 feet. Breadth : 
39-6 feet. The mchod-rten at both ends are built on square ground plans, each side of the 
square being 49 feet long. 

In conclusion, let me say that the Wazir of Leh, Chaudhari Khushi Muhammad, 
a A’ery well educated gentleman, and the Tahsildar, did their utmost to make me comfort- 
able during my stay. 


CHAPTER IV. 

From the Indus to the Jehlam. 

On Tuesday, the 21st September, we ieft Leh and marched to the village of sXyemo, 
18 miles distant. PHe miles below Leh, at Spithug (dPe-thub ; map Pittuk), the road 
passes by the rock, on Avhich King ’aBumIde built his famous monastery 500 years ago. 
This monastery can be entered only with special permission of the sKu-shog'^ and 
as such a sKu-sliog was not present at Leh, we had to give up the idea of visiting it. On 
the top of the same rock can be seen also the ruins of some older building, probably a 
castle. On the plain below, ^ye found a ruined mchod-rten of ancient type, Avliich 
contained cremation tablets of the shape of miniature stupas. These tablets had an 
inscrij)tion in Indian characters impressed on them. Pandit Mukund Pam of Kashmir, 
to AA’hom we shoAA'ed such a tablet, was fortunately able to read the inscription. It 
again contains the Te dharmci formula, Avhich in this case is Avrittcii in an early type 
of Devanagari characters, say, of the 11th or 12th century A.D. On the Avestern 
prominence of the rock we noticed several very flat relievos, representing bTsong-kha-pa 
and his disciples. It will be remem1)ered that the Spithug monastery Avas erected in 
honour of that reformer. This type of relievo Avhich probably dates from the loth or 
16th century, is very different from the old type as it is represented at Leh and 
Changspa. The new type reminds us of the flat, carved figures often found on slabs 
placed on mani Avails. 

The trade road passes through the loAvest extremity of the viDage of Phyang. This 
is a pity, for the village is well worth a visit. I should have A’isited it, in spite of every- 
thing, if at the time of our expedition, the thought had daAvned upon me, that Phyang 


^ sKu-shogf the incarnation of its first ahbot. 
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(spelt Fhyi-dbang ; map Pliayang) is probably tbe most ancient town of Western 
Tibet. Unfortunately, I bad not then yet started my studies of the geographical 
names contained in the account of gNya-khri-btsan-po’s empire. Subsequent studies 
have shown me that practically all the places mentioned in the Ladakhi account of 
gNya-khribisan-po’s kingdom exist in Ladakh, and that the village of Phyi-dbang 
is in all probability identical with Phyi-dbang-stag-rtse, the earliest capital of Tibet.' 

The Phyang (Phyi-dbang) monastery is a stately building of much later date. It was 
erected by King bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal (c. 1500 — 1532 A.D.) and belongs to the ’aPid- 
khung-pa sect of lamas. This monastery comes into view when the plain on the right 
bank of the Phyang brook is reached. At this place King l)Kra-shis-rnam-rgyal raised 
a long flagstaff on an elaborate pedestal. As we know from the chronicles, this flagstaff 
was intended to serve as a place of refuge for all those who were guilty of a crimen Icesce 
majestatis. It is quite possible that King hKra-shis thought of the crime committed by 
himself, when he erected the flagstaff. Had he not plucked out his elder brother’s eyes 
and deprived him of his royal power ? Xo doubt, bKra-shis himself had good reason to 
embrace the flagstaff most cordially. The j)edestal still remains and is generally known by 
the name of Thar-chen, “ great flag.” Prom a note in Dr. Marx’s “ Three Documents ” 
we learn that the Phyi-dbang monastery contains a beautiful collection of ancient 
armour. 

A plain called La-dvags-gong-khai-thang stretches from the village of Phyi-dbang 
to the village of Umla (Umbla ?) in the west. Halfway between the two is situated 
the little village of Daru. The mani walls of Darn contain votive stones mentioning 
King bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, c. 1630 A.D., and a minister Thse-dbang-don-grub fc. 1822 
A.D.). These walls have little ruined houses built on one end which are known by 
the name of 31a.n Khang {llanl Khang). These huts were built by the people who 
erected the mani walls, to serve as hospital stables for horses which had become 
exhausted on the long march across the great plain. 

We examined and photograjihel the rock with sculptures at Daru. Thanks to the 
historical information contained in the Leh inscriptions of the rXam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill, 
the sculjffures and inscriptions on the Daru rock can nowadays be dated Avith more 
certainty than it was possible a few years ago. I made a first attempt at dating 
them in my article, “ Archmology in West Tibet,”' Avheu I tried to identify King 
Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, whose name appears on the Daru rock, with Lha-rgyal 
(c. 1250 A.D.) of the chronicles. But even then I had to assume that part of the 
inscription was probably of later date, judging by the name of a lama Avhich occurred 
in it. Xow, the rXam-rgyal-rtse-mo inscriptions give the name of a great minister, 
Phyag-rdor-jo, who is also mentioned on the Daru rock. Phyag-rdor-jo of the rXam- 
rsyal-rtse-mo inscriptions is plainly stated to liaA'e been a contemporary of King 

‘ This question has been fully tieated in my article, ** The Kincjdoul of ftS J. A. S, B. 1910, p. 92. 
Here we must distinguish between the chronicles of Ladakh and the chronicles of Central Tibet. Whilst the places mentioned 
in the former book are found in Ladakh, the f)laces mentioned in the latter book are found in the vicinity of Lhasa. See 
Yarlung"' in the geographical work *aDza/n-rflifi^-^e’sJies translated by S. Ch. Das. 

2 Cf. Ind. Ant, Yol. XXXVI. pp. 89 ft. 
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bKra-sUis-rnam-rgyal. Here at Dam his name is i'onncl connected ndtli a king Krrn-dga- 
rnain-rgyal. The question, tliererore, naturally arises : Are bKra-shi--rnain-rgyal and 
Knii-dn'a-rnam-rgyal the nanie^ oi' one and the same king or not r Was IKra-sJiis 
kun-dgd-rnayji-rgydl tlie full name of this kin" r Up to the present, only two in- 
scriptions of IjKra-shis-rnain-ra'yal hare Ijeeii found, one on the rXam-rcryal-rtse-ino, the 
other one at Alchi. Is either of them contains the name hKra-sliis-kuu-dgu-rncnn-rgijal 
as the name of akin"; liotli give hKra-shis-ninm- lagged. It is, therefore, possilde that 
king Lha-chen-Bha-gan, the iounder of xhe rNam-rggal dynasty of Western libet, did 
not only give names ending in i-Nam-rgyrd to Ids sons, Ixut took a iiexv name ending in 
rauid-rggnl for hiimclf, that name being Knii-dga-rnam-rgyal. The minister Phyag- 
rdor-jo would then appear to have served two kings, faiher and sou, which is not at 
ail uncommon. Similar cases are found in the history of the Tiljetans as well as in 


that of other nations. If we say, therefore, that the Darn sculptures and inscriptions 
date roughly from the year 1500 A.D., we shall not be far wrong. 

On the A\'estern end of the plain, called La-dvags-gong-khai-thang, there is a rock 
called bLa-ina-guru. It has an eroded hollow on one side which looks as if a man had 
left the mark of his head and shoulders in mud. This hollow is believed to have been 
formed through Padma-^amhhava’s sleeping on the rock on one of his journeys through 
Indian Tiliet. The rock is worsliipped by the people, who smear oil or butter on it. 
The Oin mani pudmc liviii formula has been carved twice upon it. 

At sXyemo we pliotograplied the ancient castle on the river, called Chung-mkhar 
(Plate XXXV, a) ; and also the stone sculpture of Jo-uio-rdo-rjtg the ancient abbess of 
the nunnery at sXyemo. These antiquities xvere discovered by me in 1906.^ 

On the 22!xd Septem1)er, we marched toSaspola, ])y way of Basgo and Likir. Before 
reaching Basgo. a little north of tbe road from sXyemo, the ruins of an ancient temple 
can be seen (Plate XXX^ , Ij). It is built of sun-dried bricks and is of the tyjxe of 
Piin-chen-bzang-po’s templo. It particularly reminded me of the Taho temple. The 
number of raised medallions on its walls is thirty-two as in Tabo ; ar.d there was 2n’o- 
bably another medallion above the door.- I made a ^dan of this temjjle which, accordin'" 
to the best traditions, dates from the days of the great lama Pdn-chen-ljzang-jxo. Pofiular 
tradition connects it, without any reason, with an invasion ])y T'urks or Wonmls. 

Xot far from the ruined temjjle are two ancient Htapus of the -‘ladder” type, and 
also the remains of a third sfl'pa of tbe same kind. In the latter we found cremation 


tablets with inscriptions containing the Ye dlarmri formula, in exactly the same tyite of 
ancient Sarada as liad come to light at rGyamthsa near Leh. The Basgo and the 
rGyamthva mona.steries are evidently of ilic same ptudod. 

The temple of Byanis-pa iTIaitreya) at Basgo i^ afiparently the only well fmeserved 
building in tlic place. In my article. “ Arclueology in Western Tibet,” I wrougly 
auributed it to King Seng-ge-ruam-rgyal. As it contains the inscribed fiortrait of Thse- 
dliang-rnain-rgyal I and tliosc of his two brotlmrs, it wa«. evidfuitly erected by him, 

‘ C'/'. !, IV ,.'.-ic'e - ,7, ir-Ve,’,, Tii.rt,” I,..!. A.it.. V-V XXXVI, pp, ss ff 

’ Tfe n-ns'emew of tho m.i, is V., w. on Piv. .\o. IV in.r ant leJ, ‘ m/ Tih.U 




aJtIiou2rli the chrouicles do not contain anv statement to that effect. On the n’allsof this 
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temple are found frescoes : for instance, a series of pictures illustrating the Buddha 
legend, viz., Buddha’s conception, birth, seven steps in the four directions, etc. Their 
execution is of a ruder type than that of the paintings on the rXam-rgyal-rtse-mo. But 
the most important pictures in this hall are undoubtedly those which represent the royal 
family. All the male members wear tiu'ljans and look almost like Mughals. The 
servants are also furnished with turbans, and the royal ladies seem to wear some form 
of the herag, mentioned aliove. There is another portrait of an historical personage on 
one of the walls, that of the famous lama sTag-tbsang-ras-pa, which is evidently a later 
addition. Besides the huge statue of Maitreva, I noticed a few small images in the hall 
of the same temple. One of them again reiiresents sTag-thsang-ras-pa, the other a 
four-armed Avalokitesvara. 

The Seljang monastery of Basgo is established in the ancient royal palace. It 
contains a huge statue of Maitrcya which was erected Ity king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal, about 
1010 A.D., and which is in remarktibly good preservation. Several large jewels still 
remain ou it. lAe saw only the upper part of the image, as, the key not licing 
procurable, we could not enter the hall of the temple. This building contains a very large 
iilirary, consisting mostly of loose sheets, which is the ancient library of the kings of 
Ladakh. Dr. K. Marx, who was the first European to draw attention to it, proposed to 
convey it to the Leh palace, arrange it properly, and appoint one of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries as chief lii)rarian. The gallery .above the Seljaug monastery contains a number 
of very rude frescoes which are furnished with explanatory inscriptions ; and also the 
remains of a very long historical inscription of King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal’s time. BTe 
took a photo of what remains of the latter . 

There is a great number of ancient mcliod-rtea at Basgo. M'e examined only two 
of them. One is called Kha-gan-stong-sku, and is furnished with three (originally 
four) doors. Kha-gan is probably a corruption of the word Klianggani, “ door.” It 
is called stong-sJeu, one thousand images,” on account of the many little pictures of 
blue, Buddha-like figures, which are painted on the walls and the ceiling. The pictures 
have mostly faded. I am of opinion that it is a monument of the Bon religion of former 
da vs. M'e found all kinds of old rubbish below the roof, and amongst it a well moulded 
imane of sGrol-ma (Tara) made of burnt clay. 

The other prominent mchod-rten of Basa:o is called Bog-pa (Plate XXXVI, a)^ It is 
situated at the entrance of the gorge leading up to the plain on the road to Saspola. T’his 
mcliod-i ten which is attriliutcd to Lama Piin-cheu-l)zaug-po, is of jtyramidal shape. Its 
ground-plan has the form of a star and the dome is furnished with niches which originally 
must have contained images of Buddha, like the 31ani-gser-mo at Leh. 

In the evening of the same day, whilst the caravan went straight to Saspola, 

I marched to Likir, with Puntsog, my Tibetan assistant, whom I had engaged at Leh. 
The Likir monastery is mentioned in the chrouicles of Ladakh as having been erected 
bv Kino’ iiha-cheii-rgyal-po (c. lOoO — 1080 A. D.). I had visited it before, but could find 
no record confirming the statement of the chronicles. The object of my present visit 
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was to make another search. The monastery is very picturesquely situated on a little hill 
inside the valley. This time the lamas showed me a long inscription written with black 
ink on one of the walls, which contained the history of the monastery, as they 
asserted. Although it dates only to the times of Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal II, who 
repaired the building after a conflagration, I ordered it to be copied. Afrer a long 
introductory hymn the inscription gives the names of several ancient kings of Tibet, 
gXya-khri-btsan-po, Tho-thc-ri-snyan, Srong-btsan-sgam-po, Khri-sronst-lde-btsan, 
sKyid-lde-nyi-ma-mgon, and of some famous Buddhist teachers. Then follows a Bud- 
dhist account of cosmology which concludes with a list of the most famous palaces 
of the Ladakhi kings, the seats of king Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal. Binally, a fc’w dates 
are given, connected with the history of the monastery. It is stated to hare been 
founded by Lama Lha-dbang-chos-rje and King Lha-chen-rgyal-po. lAc must not, 
however, believe that these two persons were contemporaries. King Lha-clien-riryal-po 
lived in the eleventh century, atid the lama is most probably identical with the famous 
pupil of bTsong-kha-pa, Lha-dbang-bio-gros-chos-rje, who lived in tlml-Ith century. The 
passage sliould Ite understood in this sense : — King Lha-chen-ruyal-po founded the 
monastery in the 11th century. In the loth century. Lama Lba-dbaiig-chos-rie con- 
verted the lamas to the reformed doctrines of the Ge-lug-pa order, and thus founded the 
monastery afresh as a Ge-lng-pa establishment. Then it is stated that seven •'umeratious 
after Lha-chen-rgyal-po, King Lha-cheii-diigos-grub' arose, and that lie introduced the 
custom of sending all the novices to Lhasa. This statement is given in exactly the same 
words as we find it in the rGyal-rahs. Then we read : “ Eighteen ^'encrations after him ” 
hut the name of the king who reigned then has been scratched out, as well as any notes 
referring to him. Xow, if we search in the chronicles for the name of the kin" who 
reigned eighteen generations after Lha-chcn-dngos-grnb, we find the name of bDe-lc'j'S- 
rnam-rgyal, the unhappy prince Avho after the battle of Ba,-go was compelled to embrac(‘ 
Islam. I have already drawn attention to the fact that votive tablets with the name of 
this king have not yet been found in Ladakh. They were aj^parcntlv all dc-stroved 
The Likir inscription is an instance of a similar kind. The lamas could not suffer the 
name of the apostate king to figure in the hiscription, and therefore it vns obliterated 
Below the monastery of Likir (Kln-dkyil), there is a large mchod-riea which contains 
frescoes inside. They represent hTsong-kha-pa and other lamas of Ids times. Painted 
above the door, a very strange figure is found which looks very much like one of the 
ordinary representations of Srong-htsan-sgam-po. I was told by the lamas that it rejn-esents 
a iama of Sroug-htsan-sgam-po’s times. The figure wears a tbree-pointed hat of white 
colour and carries two leopard skins under his arms. The lower part of this mchod rten 
is a room, square in ground plan, which the lama said was the earliest temple at Likir 
and was already in existence when Lha-chen-rgyal-po built the monastery 

On the 23rd September, we ent to Alchi on the left bank of the river On the 
way thither, at Saspola, rve photographed the two ancient ruined mchocl-rten which are 
attributed to Ptin-chen-bzang-po’s time (Plate XXXVI, b). On the remains of the larger 
one has been erected a modern monastery, called Byams-pa-dgoii-pa ° 
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The famous mouasteiy of Alchi is situated to the east of the Tillage. It is called 
rNam-par-suang-mdzad, and according to popular tradition is of Rin-chen-bzang-po’s 
times. We could distinguish the following six different temples : — 

(1) Lha-khang-so-ma. — It is an insignificant square hall with a small mchod-rten 
in the middle, but several of the frescoes appear to be of ancient date. Some of them 
refer to the Buddha legend, whilst others seem to represent persons of the times when 
the pictures were painted. The head-dress of these people is quite unusual, and at first 
I took it for a kind of white top hat. A closer examination showed, however, that it 
represented a certain type of turban. What looks like the top of the hat, is in reality 
the turned-up end of the linen of the turban. I noticed two inscriptions in this hall. 
They were written in a kind of Takari character ; but I have not yet met any one who 
was able to read them. 

(2) gSum-thsag, meaning “ Three Stories.”^ — This temple has three stories, each 
narrower than the one below, and the general appearance of the temple is that of a stepped 
pyramid. The ancient temple of mTho-lding in Guge was probably of the same type. 
gSum-thsag is the only temple at Alchi on which the old wooden gallery and the 
trefoiled wooden arches have been preserved (Plate XXXVII, a). It gives us an idea of 
the appearance of the ancient Buddhist temples of Kashmir. All the woodwork, 
especially the many columns, were covered with mythological carvings, and all the 
columns had on the inner side of their richly decorated capitals figures of jumping 
animals, apparently lions, stretched forth towai’ds each other. But what reminded me 
o^ Kashmir most of all, were three trefoiled arches under high pointed gables, exactly 
like those of the ancient stone temples of that country. On closer inspection it became 
evident that only the middle arch was of perfect shape, and that the two on the right 
and left were rude imitations of it. The middle one contains a wooden image of a 
Buddha seated in the earth-touchiug attitude, the one to the right (of the rqiectator), 
the green Tara (sGrol-ma), and the one to the left, Vajra-sattva (rDo-rje-sems-dpa). I 
am of opinion that these twm statues were inserted later on in place of two more ancient 
ones. All the woodwork is jiainted red, except the arch of the green Tara, which is 
blue. Inside the temple are three stucco images, larger than life .size, of the following 
Bodhisattvas : Vajra-pan: (Phyag-rdor) which is painted yellow ; Manjusri {’aJam- 
dhyangs'), the tallest, which is painted red ; and Avaldkitesvara {sTyan-ras-gzigs) painted 
white. At the feet of Avaldkitesvara we found an inscription recording the restoration 
of this temple under King bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal in the IGth century. It is interesting 
that in this inscription, the amount of red, blue, and gold colour which was contri- 
buted by various peasants of the neighbourhood, is mentioned. King bKra-shis-rnam- 
rgyal’s court painter was apparently an Indian who knew the Mughal art of painting. 
When he restored the temple, this artist preserved the old outlines of the 11th century 
as far as possible ; but in the choice of colours, he was more original than the old 
masters had been. Por a large part, the walls had been covered with endless I’epetitions 
of the Buddha figm’e in the same colours. He brought variety into their dress, haloes 
and backgrounds. Whenever a picture had disappeared altogether, he invented new 

N 
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scenes in perfect Mughal style, tiz., Indian musicians with harps, flutes, clarionets and 
violins ; Indian acrobats, scenes of animal life, etc. Everything is of the most pleasing 
design and execution, and of the most brilliant colours. Ample use was made of 
silver and gold. When the artist painted the dress of Avalokitesvara, he seems to 
have forgotten Buddhism altogether. Among the pictures we And Indian garden-houses 
in full Mu gh al style, and Indian nobles (perhap)s meant to be portraits of hKra-shis- 
rnam-rgyal and his court) who look exactly like the Mu gh als themselves. This adapta- 
tion of Mu gh al art to a Buddhist subject is probably unique. Interesting also is the 
representation of lamas with dresses of various fragments patched together. Such 
representations are found at Alchi among the old originals as ^vell as among bKra-shis- 
rnam-rgyal’s renovated pictmes. Among the frescoes of this hall we find also a row of 
monks in yellow dress whose hats are of the shape of European soft hats with broad 
brims. On the Avails, there are many little stucco figures of tbe type of the thirty- 
two figures at Tabo ; but it Avas impossible to count them. 

(3) rXam-par-snang-mdzad. — This temple is a little to the north of the other 
temples and quite hidden by other buildings. It is not shown to foreigners, and for 
this reason I did not see it on my previous visits. I should not have seen it CA'cn this 
time, had Mr, Chatterji not been at Alchi before me. It had been shown to him, and 
when Puntsog, my Tibetan assistant, heard of it, he said to the monks : '■ Mr. 

Chatterji is the TIaharaja’s servant. We are King Edward’s seiwants. What do you 
think King Edward aaTU say, AA’hen he hears that a temple was shown to Mr. Chatterji, 
hut Avas closed to his own servants ? ” This argument ajApealed to the monks, and the 
doors of rXam-par-snang-mdzad were flung open. There is a little courtyard in front of 
the temple AAitli painted galleries. These frescoes are very rudely executed, and hardlv 
do credit to King lADe-skyong-rnam-rgyal aaEo renoA^ated this courtyard, according to 
an inscription written on one of the walls in black ink. Fortunately for archmoloo-v, 
the king did not attempt to renew the principal temple which seems to haAm remained 
untouched since the days of its foundation in the llth century. The temple hall con- 
tains a great number of ink inscriptions in an ancient form of dhu-med characters. The 
orthography employed shows that they must be contemporaneous Avith the Tabo 
monastery inscriptions. One of them, near the door, seems to mention King Byang- 
chub-sems-dpa Avho reigned in the first half of the llth century. He calls himself 
Niyag-ra, i.e. “ warden,” of ihe monastery, and in the inscription he gives admon- 
itions to the monks. Besides the king’s name, the epigraph contains also the names 
of three famous lamas, his contemporaries, viz., l\Iar-pa, Al-lci-jia and ’aBrom-ston. 
Whilst Mar-pa and ’aBrom-ston are Avidely known, Al-lci-pa Avas probably only a local 
celebrity.^ On the Avail on the other side of the door, Ave find a Avell executed 
picture of a king Avith his queen and son. Although there is no special inscription added 
to this picture, it most probably represents King Byang-chub-sems-dpa Avith his wife 
and son. My reason for this assertion is that both in the dOon-khang temiile of Leh, 

* Of some interest is a little song, placed at the end of the inscription -n-hkh gives an account of Alchi in the llth 
century. Alchi was then famous for its bows and arrows, its watermills, and its beer. 
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and in the Byains-pa temple of Basgo, we find the portraits of the royal foundei’s by the 
side of the door. Whilst at Basgo the name of the king is found written l)elo\v the picture, 
at Leh the inscription containing the name of the king is found on the other side of the 
door, as is the case here. The king wears a diadem, and his yellow mantle shows large 
round spots of blue or purple colour with the figure of a lion or tiger in each of them. His 
girdle shows a chequered pattern of white and red. In his hand he bears an axe of 
fanciful shape, and he is shaded by an umbrella. His son (probably Lha-chen-rgyal-po) 
is dressed in a similar manner, and the queen has her hair plaited in many little pigtails. 
The principal image in this shrine is of course VairOehana (rXam-par-snang-mdzad). 
The temple door is most elaborately carved in Indian style (Plate XXXIX, a), and 
on both sides there are two narrow chapels which contain huge stucco figures. 

(T) Lo-tsa-hai-lha-khang. — This temple is in a line with the first and second temples 
described above, but farther north. It contains a statue of a seated Buddha and a 
portrait painting of Pv.in-chen-hzang-po, the founder of the monastery. Tliere is also 
an image of this lama in the same hall, but the monks say that it Avas modelled after 
the fresco. The hall is also furnished with an ancient, well carved door, and there are a 
fcAv fragments of carved Avooden j^iUars. 

(5) 'aJam-dbyangs-khang. — This temple contains a large stucco image of the Dhyani- 
huddhas of the four regions, the one towards the east being painted yellow, that to- 
AA’ards the south white, that toAA'ards the north red, and that toAA'ards the Avest blue. BcIoaa- 
them, there are more images and the sixteen emblems of happiness, i.e., the eight ordinary 
emblems of happiness with additions. Among them Ave could distinguish the i^air of fishes, 
the wheel, the parasol, and even a cross, Avhich is evidently intended to symbolise the four 
quarters of the globe. This hall is also furnished with beautifully carved door-beams and 
pillars. But the best Avood-carving is that of a standing Buddha Avhich is found above 
the door outside. It is already very brittle and will probably not last much longer. 

(6) Lha-khang. — This temple is situated a little Avay to the south of the preceding 
ones. It contains only pictures and has suffered much by the rough treatment of the 
children of the A'illage. A figure of Ganesa is painted ahoA’c the door. On one .side of^it 
are painted historical scenes ; for instance a group of West Tibetan noblemen on horse- 
back, haAA'king. On the other side are pictures of Buddhist saints and lamas, all fur- 
nished with inscriptions. I ordered Puntsog to copy all the decipherable inscriptions ; but 
the copying of the many interesting frescoes I had to leave to some future explorer. 
The inscriptions contain mostly names, belonging to Avell known lamas. The folloAving 
is a list of such lamas as are known to me : Ivlu-grub (Xagarjuna) ; Arya-rdeba 
(Arya-deva) ; Xatroim (or Xaropa) ; Tilipa (or Telipa) ; Loipa (or Luipa) ; Kumara and 
Hharma-ki(r)ti of Srong-btsan-sgam-po’s time ; Kamala(sila), Ananta, Sliantipa (Santi- 
rakshita) of Khri-srong-lde-htsan’s time ; E (n)-tra-l)hodhe (Srllendra bodhi) of 
Balpacan’s time. The latest seem to be Zla-ha-grags-pa and Kun-dga-snying-po of the 
11th century. A further reason for attributing the frescoes and inscriptions of this 
temple to the 11th or 12(h century, is that the orthography employed in the inscriptions 
shows signs of considerable age and mi/e instead of mi and me). 
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Besides the temples mentioned aboA^e, there is at Alchi a great number of ancient 
mchod-rten and mcliod-rten gates A^ith fom’ doors. SeA^eral of them contain pictm’es simi- 
lar to those noticed at Basgo and Ubshi, i.e., Buddha-like figures of blue complexion. 
They probably represent Nagas, and these gates and mchod-rten may be of Bonpo 
origin. But there Avere so many that it AA^as found impossible to register them all. 

Let me add a feAV Avords Arith regard to Tibetan paleeography, based on a compari- 
son of the Alchi and Tabo inscriptions of the 11th century. Besides the Alchi and Tabo 
inscriptions of the 11th century, the folloAving datable inscriptions of ancient Tibet are 
knoAA'n : (1) T1 e Endere manuscripts, excaA'ated by Sir M. A. Stein in Turkestan. 

The latest date AA’hich can be attributed to them is the year 788 A.D., but seA*eral appear 
to be earlier. (2i The inscription of Khri-srong-lde-btsan in Lhasa of c. 780 A.D, 
discoA-ered and edited by Dr. Waddell.^ (3) The inscription of king Bal-pa-can in Lhasa, 
of c. 810-820 A.D.^ 

The most archaic of the Endere relics have the folloAring peculiarities 

(1) The i A'OAvel sign is often inverted. 

(2) In several cases, the final consonant of a syllable is AA'ritten below the first. 

(3) The article is in many cases pha and plw, instead of the ordinary pa 
and 

(4) Ordinary c and ts are in many cases replaced by ch and ths ; and ch and ths 
both have g, h, and d prefixes attached to them. 

(5) When ni precedes i or e, y inteiwenes. 

(6) Words ending in r, I, or n, are furnished Avith a d suffix, called drag. 

If vm examine the Tabo, Poo and Alchi inscriptions of the 11th century, Avith re- 
gard to the peculiarities of the Endere manuscripts enmnerated above, Ave find that they 
exhibit only the two last mentioned peculiarities, viz., y intervenes between rn and i or m 
and e ; and r, I, and n are often furnished with a d suffix. Thus Ave see that during the 
period from the 8th to the 11th century, the Tibetan orthography has come much nearer 
to its present state. The i voAvel sign, for instance, is no more found inverted, but ahvays 
in its present position. At Alchi Ave found the i voAvel sign only once inverted and that 
was probably due to Avaut of space. From this observation Ave may conclude that aU 
those inscriptions which contain inverted i A-OAvel signs, may be older than the 11th 
century. As regards the position of thc'e and o voAvel signs on the right or left upper 
end, or above the consonant base, it varies with the age of inscriptions. I am of opinion 
that the compilation of the bKa-’agyur and hStan-agyur, in c. 1300 A.D., marks an 
epoch in Tibetan paheography. It probably put an end to the intervening y betAveen 
m and i or e, and to the suffixed d- From the year 1300 A.D. onwards Tibetan ortho- 
graphy presumably remained stationary, and the age of an inscription after 1300 A.D. 
can be estimated only by the form of its compound letters, and the position of voAA'el 
sisns on or above their consonant bases. 


^ Ancient Idatorical edicts at Lhasa in L B* A. S, 1909, pp. 923 ff. 
'See my reading and tianslation Jnd,, Yo). X, pp. 89 ff. 
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On our way back, from Alcbi to Saspola, I visiieu tlie site of a ruined castle called 
Alclii-mkbar-gog, which once guarded the Alchi bridge. I found a number of sherds of 
pottery with dark red designs. The pottery was not wheel-made, but rudely shaped with 
the hand. As will be remembered, entire specimens of pottery with dark red designs 
were found in the ancient graves at Leh. On the boulders round about the ruined castle 
are found many inscriptions of officers who once resided here. As I have shown in my 
article “ Archeology in Western Tibet, ” most of these epigraphs may be attributed to 
the times of King Nyi-ma-mgon, in the 10th century, and his immediate successors. We 
took a photo of one of them. 

On the 2'lth September, the principal caravan under Pindi Lai, marched to sNyurla, 
by the ordinary road. I myself went to sGyera on the left bank of the Indus, accompan- 
ied by Puntsog, my assistant, and Labpa, the Khansaman. Prom sGyera, I went up 
the valley, to visit the famous monastery of Mang-rgyu. Just below it, we passed a very 
rudely-executed rock sculpture which represents Manjusri. The inscription below it 
mentions King Phun-thsogs-rn:im-rgyal of the iSth century. It is the latest rock 

sculpture in West Tibet which I have seen. 

The Mang-rgyu monastery consists of four temples standing in a row, with their 
doors towards the Past like so many others of the same peiiod. 

(1) Byams-chen (or Lokesvara).— This temple contains a huge stucco image ; but 
the present lamas are uncertain whether it represents Maitreya or Avalokitesvara. I 
should think that it represents the former. The door is furnished with ancient wood 
carvings of Indian type. 

(2) ’aDu-khang (or Thugs-rje-chen-po). — The door of this temple is ornamented with 
ancient wood carvings of artistic Avorkmanship, which represent the five Bhyani-buddhas 
Avith Yairochana (rNam-par-snaug-mdzad) in the centre. We found an ancient and 
much efiaced inscription in this hall near the door. I ordered it to be copied. Neither 
a personal nor a local name has been preserved in it, and it contains hardly a 
single coherent sentence. But the preserved fragments afford several instances of 
intervening y between m and i, and for this reason I feel inclined to attribute it to the 
nth or 12th century. Local tradition connects the Mang-rgyu monastery with Lama 
Bin-chen-bzang-po. In another part of the same hall, we found a short fragmentary 
inscription giving the name of a forgotten prince, possibly a younger son of one of the 
kings of the'^lirst dynasty of Ladakh. It reads Jo-tio-cJimig-Khn-stocl-’ocU, “ the youu- 
°'er prince Khri-stod. 

° (3) rNam-par-snang-mdzad. — This temple contains a number of stucco images, some 

of which reminded me of the thirty-two at Tabo. On the wall outside, there is a long in- 
scription recording the renovation of the monastery under King Thse dbang-rnam-rgyal 
II (^) If the present uglv pictures in this and most of the other temples are the result 
of that renewal, it was absolute barbarism. The principal hall has lost its ancient door. 

(1) ’aJams-chung (or Manjusri).— This temple also contains a huge stucco statue, 
concerning the identity of which the present lamas do not seem to be agreed. They do 
not know'’ whether it represents Manjusri or Maitreya. The frescoes of the hall have 
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escaped renovation and reminded mo of similar pictures I had seen at Alchi. Here also 
vere pictures of monhs with patchwork gowns of many colours. 

(5) Tretapuri (Tirthapuri) . — This is a large stiipa which is enshrined in a ruined 
house. The name of the building would point to its former occupation by a community 
of heretics (Skr. tirtMM), as they were found in Tibet by Atisa on the occasion of his 
advent into the country. Judging by the images contained in it at the present time, 
however, it is now as Lamaist as any other temple at Mang-rgyu. There were four 
stucco images of the following Lamaist deities ; ’aJam-dbyangs, (Manju-ghosha) painted 
yellow, in the eastern corner ; sPyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokitesvara) painted white, in the 
southern corner ; and Phyag-rdor (Vajra-pani) painted blue, in the western corner ; and 
further the reformer bTsong-kha-pa (Sumati-kirti) , resplendent with red, orange, and 
yellow, in the northern corner. 

At the time of its foundation, the Mang-rgyu monastery may hare equalled the 
Alchi monastery in sjdendour. Now-a-days it is far inferior to it. 

On the 25th September, we marched to Khalatse, on the light bank of the Indus. 
Half way we passed by a gorge which forms the entrance to the valley of the village of 
Tar. I should not have visited the latter, if rumours had not been current that a very 
ancient rock inscription had been discovered there by Mr. Chatterji and others. Just 
below the village of Tar, there is a rock, on which people believe they can see twenty- 
one figures of the goddess Tara (sGrol-ma) which have come into existence of themselves. 
There used to be a high flagstaff in front of this rock. These svayambhit figures of 
Tara may account for the name of the village. It was probably called Tara original- 
Iv, the name having become abridged to Tar. Lower down the valley, we found very 
well moulded clay representations of Tara in a meliod-rten. In the village we exam- 
ined the “ famous ” inscription mentioned above. It contains only the name of King 
Thse-dpal-rnam-rgyal, the last independent ruler of Ladakh, and is very fragmentary. 

We arrived at Khalatse just in time to prevent the boulders containing the oldest 
inscriptions of Ladakh from being broken. There are several rocks near Khalatse 
bridge, bearing ancient Kharoshthi inscriptions, and one with an ancient Brahmi 
inscription. As a nev bridge was under construction, many boulders, some with inter- 
estino- rock carvings and inscriiitions had been blasted ; and the boulder with the 
Brahmi inscription had already been marked for blasting. I spoke to the Public Works 
overseer in charge, as well as to the authorities at Khalatse, and entreated them to 
preserve these invaluable stones. I hope that this mat not hate been in vain. W e 
took photos of the Brahmi, the longer Kharoshthi,^ and the old Gupta inscriptions. 
The latter is found in the close vicinity of the niGo-chen mcliod-rten. Some of the 
ancient rock carvings were also photographed, and impressions taken of the royal 
Tibetan and the Kharoshthi inscriptions. The mGo-chen mcliod~rten belong to the 

’ Our pliotogi-aph o£ the longer KharoshtM inscription was sent to Professor Rapson of Cambridge. He writes in his 
letter of the 23rd September 1910, as follows : The title 2Ialiaraj asa is quite clear. After this comes the name beginning with 
A and ending with the genitive termination sa. Four or five syllables intervene, but I am not quite certain about any of 
them. Above the King’s name is a date which I read — with some doubt as to^ whether three strokes at the end are part of the 
date *or not--aa 100+20+204-20 + 20+4 [ +3 ] ; that is to say 184 or 1S7/' 
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site of a ruined Dard castle at Khalatse. They were photographed and a plan was made 
of the whole ancient site. 

As regards the antiquities of Khalatse, they hare been described by me elsewhereh 
I do not wish to repeat here all I hare said in my previous articles, and, therefore, 
I will simply give a list of the more important of those antiquities : — (1) certain places 
of the cult of the pre-Buddhist religion in the neighbourhood, (2) Indian inscriptions 
extending over a period of more than one thousand years, several of which have already 
been mentioned. (3) A number of royal Tibetan inscriptions near the bridge. (4) 
Besides the ancient custom house {sBala-mkhar) wliich is only three miles from 
Khalatse, there are three more ruined castles at this place, one being of Tibetan, and the 
others of Dard orisrin. 



Whilst we were at Khalatse, the people of the village sold me a good many anti- 
quities wdiich they had found either in their houses or at ancient sites in the neighboiu’- 
hood, viz., sBa-lu-mkhar, Brag-nag-mkhar, or Brog-pai-mkhar. Among them was a stone 
knife, a stone axe, to be used without a handle, several stone lamps, beads of bone, 
stone charms, ancient female head-dresses, a bone knife, a stone inkpot, a pair of goggles 
made of turnips, etc. 

Our Christian evangelist at Khalatse had become a father a few weeks before, and 
the people of the village had made presents of “ flour-ibex ” to him and his wife. He 

^ “ Risiorische DoJcumente von Khalatse^’' in Z. D. M, G,, Voi. LXI, pp. 5S3 ff, and “ The Dards at 
-2L A. S. R, Vol I, Xo. 19. ‘ ' 
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gave me one of those figures, which are made of flour and butter, and rold me that it was 
a custom in Tibet and Ladakh, to make presents of “ floiu'-ibex ” on the occasion of the 
birth of a child. This is quite interesting information. I had often wondered why there 
were so many rock carvings of ibex at places connected with the pre-Buddhist religion 
of Ladakh. Now it appears probable that they are thank offerings, after the birth of 
children. As I hare tried to show in my previous article,^ people used to go to the 
pre-Buddhist places of worship, in particular, to pray to be blessed with children. 

On the 30tli September, we left Khalatse and travelled to Lamayuru, When we 
arrived on the left bank of the Indus, after crossing the Klialatse bridge, I examin- 
ed again thethi'ce stones with inscriptions, which I had discovered there several years ago, 
and again made careful copies of the inscriptions, which later on I sent to Dr. Yogel. 
Although it is uot yet possible to read them with certainty. Dr. Yogel believes the kind 
of character employed to be later Gupta, almost Sarada, of c. 600 — 800 A.D. 

At Lamayuru, we visited, first of all, the famous monastery of the ’aBri-khung-pa 
order which is very picturesquely situated on a steep rock (Plate XL, a). According 
to the Mahatmya of Lamayuru, the monastery was founded by the Buddhist priest 
Naropa in the ninth or tenth centmy. Y’hen Naropa arrived at the site, the whole 
valley was filled with a lake which he caused to dry up.- The monastery received its 
name from a plantation of sacrificial grain which mysteriously grew into tlie shape of 
the svastika {gYtmg-driing), It is interesting that there are traces of deposits of a 
former lake all around the mountains of Lamayuru, and it is strange that Drew in 
his book does not make any mention of them. But the Ladakliis must really have a 
geological instinct, to be able to invent stories of this kind. They have also tales of 
the former existence of lakes at Leh and at Triloknath in Lahul. The name gYtmg- 
drung was of course not given by N'aropa, but must date back to a time long before he 
arrived in the country, as it was then the foremost place of the Bon religion which 
is called gYnng-drtmg-bon. The Mahatmya concludes with a tale of an image which 
cannot be movefl out of its original position. The ‘ barbarian ’ who spends his energy on 
it in vain, is in this case Diwan Hari Cband, the Dogra general who beat the Tibetans in 
1812 A.D. I asked the monks, if they had an image of Naropa in the temple haU, to 
which they replied in the affirmative. We were shown a rather modern looking stucco 
statue of Naropa in the library which also contained images of several more lamas 
conneeted with him, for instance, Tilopa, Marpa, Milaraspa. They seem to belong to 
a complete set of figures of the bKa-brgyud lamas. These bXa-brgyud lamas who are 
something like church-fathers of the ’aBrug-pa order of lamas, are enumerated in 
inscription No. 128 from Kolong in Lahul, as follows ; (1) rDo-rje-’acbang, (2) Ti-lo-pa 
(3) Na-ro-pa, (1) Ylar-pa, (5) Mi-la-ras-pa, (6) rGam-po, (7) Thar-sab-pa, (8) gNas- 
phug-pa, (9) dPal-ldan-’abrug-pa. 

I asked the lamas to show me the most ancient part of the monastery, and we were 
taken to a temple called Seng-ge-sgang, which is situated at the southern end of the 

^ Mistorische Dolcumente von Khedatse in West Tibet [Ladakh) in Z. D. M, Yol. LXI, pp. 583 ff. 

* A similai’ legend is told about Kashmir. Cf, Raj ataraiirjini I. 25-27 transl. Stein, Yoi. I, p, 5. [ Ed. ] 
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Lamayuru rock. There we were shown a hall which reminded me strongly of Ein-chen- 
bzang-po’s temples, es23ecially the stucco images on the Avails, which AA'ere of a style similar 
to those at Taho, The entrance is towards the east. The principal image is that of ’aJain- 
dbyangs (Mahjn-ghosha). On his right we find the blue Tara, and on his left, the yellow 
Tara. The figure aboA'e the blue Tara is said to represent Thse-dpag-med (Amitayus), but 
the identity of the figure aboA’e the yelloAA’ Tara cannot noAA* be established. Garnda is 
placed aboA'e the whole grouj) of images. Below it is a stone jiedestal showing well 
caiwed relicA'os of elejfiiants and lions. The frescoes in this haU are far gone and most of 
them can no longer be identified. I noticed a jdeture of a dAinity with A'ery many arms, 
and another fresco apparently representing the ‘ Wheel of Life’ {Sricl-pai-’akhor-lo) shoAv- 
ing in its better jAreseiwed parts the torments of hell, and the gods fighting the Asuras. 
The lama who had taken us to this temj)ie, said that, according to an inscription in the 
bCu-gcig-zhal temple at Wanla, the folloAA'ing four temj)les date from one and the same 
time, called the IKci-gilmns-ixi time ; (1) the Seng-ge-sgang temple of Lamayurn, (2) the 
bOu-gcig-zhal temple at Wanla, (3) the ruined temple of Chigtau, (d) the Lha-ben-rtse- 
Iha-khang temj)le at Khanji. As regards the hKa-gdams-pa time, this exjn’cssion seems 
to indicate the times of the great teacher ’aBroni-ston, the founder of the hKd-gdcwis-pa 
sect, who lAed in the 11th century. This statement is quite in agreement Avith the 
general appearancj of the Seng-ge-sgang temple. I had sent a man to the famous 
bCu-gcig-zhal temple of Wanla to copy any ancient inscriptions, he could discoA'er 
in it. He eAudently did not find that of the bKa-gdams-pa times mentioned by 
the lama, for what he brought me, was one of the Muhammadan period, as is 
evident from the occurrence of Moslem names in it. In a side chapel of the Seng-ge- 
sgang temple, there are three large images of terrible appearance, similar to those which 
Ave found in the niGon-khang at Leh. A female figure riding on a mule, is called 
dPal-ldau-lha-mo (Sri Devi) ; and a male figure seated on a man, mGon-po (Maha- 
kala). The tAvo remaining figures I cannot define, although the name of one of them 
was said to be Abchi, 

BeloAv the monastery of Lamayurn there is an ancient shrine Avhich appears to be 
the old Bon-po temple. The roof is almost gone, and for this reason the frescoes on the 
walls have suffered badly. The door was also in the wall towards the east. All the 
divinities painted on the walls of this hall are of Buddhist tyjjo ; but tlieir complexion is 
either bine or black, and their dress is red. These pictures seem to represent Aagas, 
similar to those Ave saw at Libshi and Alchi. Those ancient gates with four doors, and 
this mysterious tem^fie at Lamayurn are apjAarently all of Bon-po origin ; but they Avere 
erected in the days Avhen the Bon-po religion Avas largely influenced Ijy Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Although a good number of pictur'es of Buddha-shapod figures hare been 
preserved in this ruined temple, I could not discover a single one with a AA'hite, yellow, 
or red complexion. But there were several female figures of A’ery unusual shape whose 
complexion Avas AA’hite. They appeared to wear ear-fla^AS, like the modern Ladakhi 
women, and were depicted on the walls as Avell as on the ceiling. On the latter AA-ere 
represented well designed rows of female musicians, alternately Avhite and grey. 
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The most interesting group of frescoes is that which represents what I beliere to 
be priests of the Bou-po reiigion (Plate XLI, a). One of them is represented in almost 
life size, whilst the others are smaller. They are all clothed in white undergarments 
and striped gowns. The large figure, and one of the smaller ones, show a gown with 
black and blue stripes, the other small figures hare black and grey stripes. The large 
figure is shown wearing a blue hat, like a European soft felt -hat with a broad brim. The 
smaller figures have hats of the same shape but of black colour. There are but few early 
references to the dress of the Bon-po priest ; but in most cases it is described as being 
black. There are, however, a few passages which make mention of the blue colour 
of their dress.^ These relics of the Bon religion at Lamayuru are of some importance ; 
for, as we know from Sarat Chandra Das,^ the present day Bon-po priests of Central 
Tibet cannot be distinguished from Buddhist priests, their dress being exactly alike. 

Above the Lamayuru Bungalow, there are several modern and two ancient gate- 
ways. They are called Khagani (Khanggani). As the ceilings of the old ones are 
painted all over with blue Buddha-like figures, we may ascribe their origin also to Bon-po 
times. 

Moorcroft® in 1820 discovered in the Lamayuru monastery several letters of pro- 
tection issued by Aurangzeb, Mughal ofiicers, and even by one of the Balti kings. 

On the 30th September w^e marched from Lamayuru to Khurbu by the ordinary 
trade road across the Phothola Pass, 14,000 feet high. The castle of Kharbu is situated 
on the top of a rocky hill above the present village of Kharbu. It is all in ruins, and 
rather difficult of access. Puntsog climbed up to it, but he could find neither ancient 
implements, nor inscriptions. One of the ruins appeared to be an ancient temple, built 
of sun-dried bricks. But even here no ancient remains were discovered, nor any traces 
of raised medallions on the walls. 

The old towm of Kharbu lies on the rocky plateau above the present village, but 
below the castle (Plate XL, b). It is easier of access than the latter, and was probably 
deserted, between circa 1620 and 1630 A.D., when King bLe-ldan-rnam-rgyal wrested it 
from the Khri Sultan of dKar-rtse. According to the chronicles, the conqueror carried 
all women and children away into captivity, so after this war it was probably never re- 
occupied. Captain Oliver, the present Joint Commissioner of Ladakh, informed me 
that a man at Dras who is now one hundred and eight years old, told him that the fort or 
ancient town of Kharbu was taken by storm in the Dogra war. But I feel very doubt- 
ful with regard to this statement which is not confirmed by the Ladakhi chronicles, nor 
by Basti Ham’s account. Moreover, Moorcroft in 1820 A.D. found the old town in 
ruins. At the eastern end of the old town, not far from two small whitewashed mchocl- 
rten, there is an inscription of the times of King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal carved on the 
rock.^ It is very indistinct, and extremely difficult to decipher. The rough surface of 

1 Cf. J". A. S, B,, Yol. L, pp. 198 and 211, 

2 Journey to Lhasa, p. 207. 

3 Travels, Yol. II, p. 14. 

^ I discovered this inscnption in 1906, and published it as No. 55 of my First Collection of Tibetan Ristorical 
soriTt^ons. It seems to contain a reference to .“^ah Jahaii’s attempt to conquer Ladakh. 
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the rock also makes it impossible to take imjiressions of it. I believe, hovever, that I 
have succeeded this time iu getting a more correct reading of a certain passage. Wbat 
had been read SJcu-med 'aJam-yang, seems to be in reality Sku-mkhar mkhar^hu, and thus 
the name of King ’aJam-dbyang-rnani-rgyal does not occur in it after all. But there are 
several more passages, the reading of which is still very doubtful. This much we may, 
however, safely infer from the inscription, viz., that the old town of Kharbu was still in- 
habited in King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal’s days. On the western end of the old town, there 
is a solid round tower with a staircase inside. These stairs lead down to a spring which 
used to provide the town with fresh Avater, even when it was besieged. 

On the elcAmted plateau betAA’een the old toAvn and the present village, there are a 
number of old mclwd-rteu and matii Avails. But there are also many ancient graves, the 
origin of AA’hich is not knoAvn to the present inhabitants. They may be either of Dard, 
or of Muhammadan origin. Bor, AA’hen the toAvn of Kharbu was in the hands of the Khri 
Sultans of dKar-rtse, the inhabitants were probably compelled to eml)race Islam together 
with the other subjects of the Sidtans in the Suru Amlley. Possibly they date from the 
Mughal Avar. 

A very remarkable ruin in the Kharbu A'alley is the castle of Stag-rtse (map 
Takhcha), on the opposite bank of the brook. It Avas built on a A'ery steep rock, appa- 
rently also very difficult of access, and once formed part of the possessions of the chiefs 
of Chigtan. It aa as probably destroyed by bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh at the same 
time as Kharbu. 

In the Kharbu A’alley, between Kharbu and Stag-rtse, are the ruins of a large 
temple called Mun-dig-lha-khang, ‘ the dark temple.’ It is 20 paces long and 16 paces 
broad. This temple had apparently two doors, one in the eastern, and one in the 
western Avail, and there were separate doorways at some distance from the temple. 
In the vicinity, I noticed the rained remains of at least tAVo roA\'s of one hundred 
and eight mchod-rten. A native whom Ave met, told us the folloAving tale regarding 
this ruin ; “ It was built by tAvo lamas after the model of the Chigtan temple. One 

of them Avent to Lhasa, and the other to Kashmir, to bny colours for painting 
frescoes. Both died in those distant countries, and the temple Avas never completed. ” 
There Avere no traces of any frescoes or raised medallions to be seen. But that is not 
to be AA'ondered at, as the ruin Avas rootless. 

On the 2nd October, we went to Chigtan, situated in a side valley, on a tributary 
of the Indus. The old castle of the chiefs of Chigtan, the Burig Sultans, is very 
picturesquely situated on a steep cliff (Plate XLII, a). BgIoav the castle are the ruins of 
the old town. The greater part of the rooms of the former are no longer accessible, 
oAving to the dilapidated state of the Avhole building. A great number of the doors, and 
also several windoAvs, AA’ere adorned Avith very artistic wood carvings in Tibetan style 
(Plate XLIII, a) . Tavo of those in the inner court of the castle Avere said to be the por- 
traits of the two architects, father and son. In one of the rooms Ave found a large Avooden 
board on AAdiich is carved the figm-e of a Xaga-devouring Garuda. (Plate XLI, b) 
Although no document recording the erection of this castle has yet been found, the 
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Tibetan style of tbe cainings suggests that its construction took place before 1550 A.D., 
i.c., bef(,re the chiefs of Cbigtan became Mubammaclan. 

Among the ruins of the old town below the castle, we found two stone slabs which 
contained inscriptions in a yery faulty form of Tibetan. One of them treated of the 
remission of taxes and forced labour, and gave the name of Adam ^Malig of Chigtan. 
This Adam klalig is 2 n’obably identical with a chief whose name is found in the 
genealogical roll of the chiefs of Chigtan, and who probably reigned c. 1580 A.D. The 
other inscriidion is more fragmentary. It does not contain the name of any chief, but 
apjmrently treats of a similar subject and may be attributed to the same time. 

The ancient Buddhist monastery of Chigtan is situated at the other end of the 
village and on the further bank of the brook, coming from the 2)alace (Plate XLII, b). 
It is similar in type to the monasteries of Rin-chen-bzang-tto’s times and is attributed to 
the so-called hKa-gdams-pa etwch, judging by the Wanla inscription, mentioned above. 
The bKa-gdams-pa epoch probably began in the middle of the 11th century, a generation 
or so after Rin-chen-bzang-po’s time. There are a great number of raised medallions on 
the wall opposite the door, and all had formerly stucco images in front of them, which 
were destroyed, when Chigtan adopted the lluhammadan religion. I counted the 
medallions and found their number to be thirty-nine. This is seven more than the usual 
thirty-two ; but the seven additional medallions seem to belong to a sj^ecial group of 
larger images which once occupied the central portion of the wall. ~We found traces of 
a number of inscritdions on the temtde walls, the best preserved of which is the Tibetan 
inscrijition of the old Lamaist chiefs of Chigtan, which I discovered in 1906.^ There are 
also traces of another Tibetan, one Arabic (or Persian), and at least five or six Sarada 
inscrithions. -\1 ost of them are found on the medallions. e took j)hotos of two of the 
Sarada inscriptions, and Avith one of them we succeeded so Avell that Pandit Mukund 
Ram Shastri of Kashmir Avho examined the photo Avith a magnifying glass, was able to 
read a coujde of words. The inscription was in Sanskrit, and the character a very 
late type of Sarada. As the Arords army ” and “ inflated skins ” occur among the 
distinct portions of the in.scription, it looks almost as if it had been written by a 
Bogra Brahmin during the time of the Dogra Avars. In front of the medaRions has 
been erected an altar {Ihatho) which is ornamented with twigs of the pencil cedar ; a 
number of brass cups containing offerings of butter, have been placed below it. The 
temple hall is a square of II or 15 paces each side. Its height is about 21 feet. The 
roof which Avas recently renovated is supported by four high pillars of pencil cedar 
Avood. They are quite jjlain, but the door of the temide is elaborately carved in Indian 
style (Plate XLIII, b). It shoAvs the figures of a number of Buddhist saints, 
Avhose identity it is hoAvever impossible to ascertain, owing to the decayed state of the 
Avood. TTc found the temple in charge of tAvo Iluhammadaus who said that they were 
descended from its former Buddhist keepers. Their house name is Lha-khang-pa or 
dO on-pa -pa. These peoide still light the butter-filled lamps in the temple, and look after 


^ It 13 clpScriLed in my Fu'st Collection of litscrijitious under Xo. 43. 
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the altar. They told us that the temple was still visited by theij* Buddhist neighbours 
from Da and Hanu who pay adoration to its old deities. 

On the 4th October, we marched to Mu’be, crossing the Namika Pass (13,400 feet 
high). On the way, Puntsog and myself visited the ruined castle of "VPaka which 
is situated at the east end of the Mulbe A'alley. On a steep spur, to the north of the 
present village of W aka, lie the ruins of the old castle and toAvn. They are of consider- 
able extent. Some parts of the Avell-built castle are now inaccessible. This fortress Avas 
probably once a stronghold of great importance, as Avould appear from Jonaraja’s Second 
Bajatarangini,^ where a war between two Tibetan tribes, the Vakatanyas and Kalaman- 
yas, is described. The former name probably stands for the garrison of Waka, and the 
second for tiie Baltis of Khar-mang. Of ancient remains Ave found only a stone mortar, 
a bone tube, and seA^eral sherds of thick, liand-made pottery, but no inscriptions. 

A little beloAv the fortress, toAA'ards the east, there were traces of an ancient hermit- 
age {mthsaDis-kJmng) , a kind of cave dwelling, AboA’e the caA'es, we noticed a smooth 
X)lace on the rock surface with indistinct traces of ancient frescoes. lYe could only make 
out the outlines of the picture of a mcliocl-rten, and a few letters of an ancient inscription. 
On the plain beneath, a little to the Avest of the ruined castle, are the remains of an 
ancient temple called Lha-khang-gog-po ( “ ruined temj)le ” ), a large square hall which 
reminded me at once of the temples of Bin-clien-bzaiig-po’s times. It had been lately 
used as a dAA’elling place by several Tfuhainmadan families AA’ho had built partition aauUs 
across it. This may be the reason AA'hy nothing remains of ancient frescoes. It had 
its door probably in the western aa^II. 

The most famous relic at the A'illage of Bulbe is the huge rock sculpture of Maitreya 
the Mulbe “ Chamba ” (Byams-pa). It was noticed by Moorcroft' in 1820, aaBo has the 
following note on it : “Near the end of this day’s journey, the road passed between the 
foot of the mountains on the right of the valley and an insulated pillar of rock, about fifty 
feet high. On the face of this Avas sculptured the figure of one of the Tibetan divinities 
named Chamba, It differed from the same representation in the temples in being decorat- 
ed Avith the Brahminical cord, hanging from the left shoulder and over the right hip. 
The figure was naked, except round the Avaist, and was about twenty-four feet high, but 
the lower paid Avas concealed by a Ioaa' wall in front ; the upper had been protected by 
a screen projecting over it from the rock, but this Avas gone, leaA'ing only the holes in 
which the pins that had fastened it, had been inserted.” 

As we see, Moorcroft noticed already the Brahminical cord among the characteristic 
emblems of the Mai trey a sculpture of Mulbe. The other emblems, a flask and a rosary, 
are of similar interest. Several students of Indo- Buddhist art feel inclined to derive 
the most ancient types of Budliisattvas from deities of the Hindu pantheon. Thus 

^ Jonaraja, Mdjataranijiyu, 157 ff. (Bombay Sanskrit Series, Xo. LIV, pp. 14 f.) Kinffs of Kashnitra (transl, J. C. Dutt), 
Yol. Ill, pp lo The passage is not quite clear, bub it seems to convec that one Yakatanya was killed by certain Tibetan 
(JSJioUa) chieftains caUed Kalamanya, who in their turn were estermiuatel hy Vakutanya*8 sou Kiachana (see boneath 
pp. 107 if) who had escaped the massacre. [Ed.j 

* T travel Si Vol. II, p. 17. 
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Avelokitesyara has been compared with ^iva, andMaitreya Avith Brahma. And in fact 
there are representations of Brahma which are hardly different from some of Maitreya. 
Thus, for instance, among the Avood-carA'ings of the Sakti temple at Chhatrarhi in 
Chamha State, there is a four-armed Brahma, carrying a rosary and a Avater-pot, and 
accompanied by a pair of geese. The Chhatrarhi seulptures date from about 700 A .D., and 
the Maitreya of Mulbe is of the same time, approximately. Cunningham, AAdthout any 
foundation, assigns it to the 17th century ! We A'isited the little temple below 
the huge sculpture, and found that its keepers were of an old family of On-ix>s 
(Astrologers). They said that their family had always been in charge of tbe sculptures, 
and that their family name was On-po-pa. The small temple in front of the sculpture was 
built by Wazirh Sod-nams, who is the present baron of Mulbe. According to these 
On-pos, the sculpture is either of Ein-chen-hzang-po’s time, or a little older. Ein-chen 
bzang-po is at any rate credited with having taken an interest in it. The On-pos say that 
the image was carved by “the eight great .sons of Nyeba,” aaEosc figures are shoAvn carved 
at the feet of Maitreya.^ It is particularly interesting to notice that one of those sons of 
Kyeha is shoAvn wearing a round hat with a brim, as is the fashion Avith On-pos avIio 
probably inherited this costume from the ancient Bon-po priests of Tibet. The name 
Nyeba means “friend {Skr. mitra). In the modern little temple of Wazir bSod-nams 
there are fanciful fresco paintings, representing “ the eight great sons of iN'yeba.” They 
are of A'arious complexions, one has a blue, another a green face ; some are even yellow 
black- and brown-faced. Except seA*eral repetitions of the Om mani padme hum formula 
no inscriptions are found on the sculpture. 

As regards the other antiquities at Mulbe, viz., a Dard castle, two monasteries, and 
several important rock inscriptions, they haA'e been fully treated in my article “ The 
rock inscriptions at Mulbe. 

Erom Alulbe aax marched to Kargil by way of Shargola, on the 5th October. The 
name of the village of Shargola {Shar- ago-llia) seems to mean “ Lord of the first rising” 
and to refer to the morning star. This amounts almost to a certainty Avhen aau examine 
the “Song of t\\Q gBumj-rten ixi Shargola.” NgDung-rten is a kind of stupto. The 
sonf*- begins with the eulogy of an ancient hero, called Agu Drumba, who is the supposed 
builder of the monastery as well as of the stiipa, and mrds Avith a direct praise of the 
morning star. The morning star is called here nam-Iangs-hji-skar-chen-po, “the 
great star of the rising lieaA'en.” Agu Drumba is probably a personification of the 
morning star, as is the case AAoth Agu ’aBu-dmar-larn-bstan of the Kesar Saga.^ 
The morning star is the herald of the sun, and therefore its personification would 

^ As we learn from S. Ch. Das* Dictionary, the eight gi eat sons of Xyeba are Buddbist saints. Their names are 
given on p. 485 of the dictionary. But on p. 9l of the same booh, we find a uroup of eight Bon-po deities who are called 
slcu’sras-hrfjyacf * eight great sons.' It is evident that the Mulbe sculptuies originally lepresented eight Bon-pe deities 
who were converted into eight Buddhist deities at a later time. 

The custom of representing the donors at the feet of the deity is met with both in Christian and Buddhist art. 

See JVb^g suv une statue dii G-andh^ra, B. E. F. E. 0. Hanoi, Yol. Ill, 1903, p. 140, ;_Ed.] 

2 Ind. AnU Yol. XXXV, pp. 72 ff. 

3 A loiver Ladakhi version of the Kesar Saga^ Bibliotheca Indica. [Can Drumba be connected with Dhruva as the 

Polai' Star is called in Sanskrit ? ] [Ed.] 
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be the messenger of tlie king in the Saga. And indeed, Shargola is believed to be 
the home of a legendary messenger par excellence. Here, the house of bLon-po 
Eig-pa can is still shown to travellers. bLon-po Eig-pa-can is said to have acted 
as the measenger of King Srong-htsan-sgam-po who sent him to China to fetch a 
bride for the king. The tale of Eig-pa-can’s journey to China is apparently indentical 
with the Prinre minister Gar’s journey to the same country. I obtained a popular 
Ladakhi version of the former story, Avhich also contains the tale of the passage of an 
ant through a spiral labyrinth, as told by Sarat Chandra Das,^ but the other parts of the 
Ladakhi tale differ from the Lhasa version. This tale of the minister’s embassy is very 
similar to such episodes of the Kesar Saga as “ Kesar’s journey to China.” The tale of 
the minister Eig-pa-can’s embassy is full of nature-mythology, and may have only a 
very slight historical foundation. The house in which the minister Eig-pa-can is 
believed to liave been born, is situated near the bridge of Shargola. It is very well 
built and looks like a nobleman’s house ; hut only a small portion of it has preserved its 
original beauty. Here also, a Hoslem family have taken up their abode and spoilt the 
old architecture. 

The ancient gdung-rten {stup)as) of Shargola are painted in red, blue and yellow. 
They are adorned Avith stucco figures round the base — a feature which is quite unusual 
in Ladakh. The figures are very time-worn, but seem to represent Garudas, or similar 
fabulous creatures. They are, hoAvever, popularly known as Gyad-pa, “ heroes,” and as 
the word Agu is also used to indicate the heroes of the Kesar Saga, there may be some 
sort of connection between these figures and Agu Drumba, mentioned above. 

The idea that the messenger par excellence has his home at Shargola, seeins to have 
been accepted also by Buddhism, when it entered the A’illage. I found here a stone with 
a rock carving representing Vajra-pani (Phyag-rdor), the constant companion of Buddha 
on Gandhara sculptures. This carving is well drenched in oil or ghee, and includes an in- 
scription running from top to bottom Avhich gives the name of the donor, She-rah-zaug-po. 
It looks as if it dates from about the 15th century, to judge by the form of its characters. 
Vajra-pani is easily confused with Yajra-sattva ; in fact, Jaschkee asserts that both are 
generally taken for the same divinity, and thus we find an inscription Om Badzrastoa 
on one of the ancient gdung-rten. This inscription is raised in stucco and appears to be 
older than the Vajra-pani inscription. 

The convent of Shargola is a genuine cave monastery and is probably very old. Its 
former name was apparently Ma-kJiang, “31other house. ” This name is found in the 
above-mentioned song of the gdung-rten. It may refer to Sri-Devi (dPal-ldan-lha-mo) 
or her pre-Buddhist equivalent to whom the monastery was evidently dedicated. As it 
was recently renovated, no ancient wall-paintings or images were found in it ; but the pre- 
sent frescoes Avere possibly painted in imitation of more ancient ones. I noticed the two 
following j>ictures ; dPal-ldan-lha-mo (^ri-Devi) riding on a male ; and Ohos-skyong 
Satra-pa (“ Satrapa, the protector of religion”). Can this be a reminiscence of the 

' .7. A. S. B., Vol. L (1881), Part I, p. 220. 
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famous Satraps of Buddhist India ? He is shown in the dress of an ancient Tibetan knight, 
mounted on ahorse or rhyang, Avith fir'e arroAA'sin his quh'or. The larna said that Satrapa 
AA'as the brother of Agu Drumba Avho himself is represented by a stucco image. 
The latter is depicted in the dress of a Ge-lug-pa lama the order to AA'hich the monastery 
noAV belongs. On one of the AA'alls I noticed also a modern inscription AA’hich contained 
a Tibetan calendar. The people of Mulbe assert that the Shargola monastery \A'as built 
by tAAmof their ancient chiefs, Thog-lde-Jo (Tog-ldo-jo ?) and Yang-ldc-Jo, father and son. 

On the AA’ay from Shargola to Kargil, and from Kargil to Hras, 1 Avas continually on 
the look out for traces of Buddhism, Avhich is said to haA'c l)een the prevailing religion 
in Purig three or four hundred years ago. But though there Avere many rock carA'ings 
representing ibex, or hunting scenes, I could not, even after a long search, find a single 
caiwing repressnting a stnpa or the O/'/i maiii padnie hi'nn formula. Yet, I feel sure that 
there AA’ere many of them in the old Buddhist times. They Avere probably all destroyed, 
when Kargil became Muhammadan. Many boulders there look, indeed, as if they had 
been deprived of their outer coating. 

Peojde told me that there Avas a rock Avith a large Buddhist sculpture at dKar-rtse 
in the Suru A'alley, and that it also contained a Tibetan inscription. I could not, hoAveA'er, 
go there. Another sculpture from Shiuggo is found pictured in DrcAv’s book of travel. 

The Muhammadanism of Puri" (Kargil to Drasi is probaldy closely connected Avith 
a certain type of Balti Muhammadanism, another type of Avhich appears to be connected 
with that of Kashmir, to judge from the style of its mosc|ues. The Kashmir type is 
found north of Skardo ; and Avhat may be called the Puri" type, south of Skardo, and in 
Purig. As Mr. M. CoiiAA-ay has made a thorough study of tliis kind of architecture 
we cannot do better than quote his description. He says' : “ tVe Avere now come 

to a country in Avhich the mosque type is different from that north of Skardo. The 
Gol mosque may be taken as an example of the change. It is relatively loAver and flatter 
than the Shiyar Nayyr mosque. Its Avails are built of mud. Its roof is carried on long 
beams traTisverse to the axis of the building, and each beam is supported on a roAV of 
columns. There is no emphasized central square Avith four columns round it, and a lan- 
tern above, as in the other type. Here the centre is occupied by a column more orna- 
mental than the rest, and standing ri"ht betAveen the door and the milirdh. The other 
columns are of all .sorts, oblong and polygonal in section. Capital, column, and base 
are carved from one log. There is a portico alon" the c:t^t Avail. For external finish 
there is a kind of doid)lc corbelled arrangement of bi'am (md> aird beams, where roof and 
walls jfhn. The carving about doors, cajiitals, and the like, is of a style that Avas new to 
me. It affects foliation and floAvers rather than "oometrical designs. Outside the 
mosque, on the east, is nieydah, a collection of round Availed latrines — numerous, 
obvious anu large.” 

On the 6th October, we marched from Krrgil to Shimsha Kharbu. On a rock 
betAveeu Kargil and Clianigund, in the Hard district, arc several rock carvings which 

* Cnmlir.'! tnul n ,n fht; KGralurum, Vol. II, y. 5S2. 
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reminded me of the pre-Buddhist religion of Western Tibet, aiz., a scastika and a 
yoni, and several ibex ; a little later on, Ave also found a sun symbol among the 
•carAungs at Chanigundd 

On the road from Chanigund to Shimsha Kharbn, at a place called Bongga, there is 
a boulder Avhich is coA'eredAAuth many carvings. (Plate XLIV.) The older ones are of a 
yelloAAush colour, the modern ones are AA’hite. Here Ave actually found carved representa- 
tions of stupas, one of the cross type. Most of the more recent carAungs repi'cseut 
ibex, but not scenes of ibex hunting. As I liaAm already pointed out in other articles, 
the ibex is a symbol of fertility according to the pre-Buddhist religion, similar to the 
ram of Lahul. The pre-Buddhist divinities, Kesar, ’aBruguma, etc., arc iiiAmked to 
grant children. When one is born, the neighbours make presents of “ flour ibex ” to 
the happy family. I am inclined to think that the many figures of ibex caiued on 
the rocks of Ladakh, represent thank-offerings for the birth of children. 

On another boulder at the same site, I found carvings, representing Avar-like scenes, 
viz., the capture and slaughter of prisoners. They do not look A'ery old and may refer to 
the Dogra Avar. 

There is an exten.siAm ruin of a castle at Shimsha Kharbu, above the bungaloAV. 
When I asked the inhabitants, if they kneAA' aa'Iio l)uilt it, they said that it had been the 
property of the Khri Sultans of Sod (near Kargil). The Avord Khvi is not pronounced 
Thi at Shimsha Kharbu, but Khi-i. The Dard AA^omen here, as Avell as at Bras, Avear high 
■caps. We tried to induce one of them to allow herself to be photographed, but Avere not 
successful. After the long desert journey from Leh to Purig, Ave hailed Avith delight 
the first appearance of occasional trees on the road side, during this day’s march. The 
mountain sides also ceased to be entirely bare, and shoAved occasional patches of green 
pasture. 

On the 7th October, Ave marched from Shimsha Kharbu to Dras, or Hembahs. When 
Moorcroft A’isited Dras in 1820, he found it to be the joint property of the king of 
Ladakh and a Kashmir Malik, both of whom extracted one rupee annually from 
CA'ery household in the Dras valley.^ He does not mention the ancient Buddhist stone 
sculptures of Dras at all. They Avere, howcAmr, discoAnred by Vigne, tAventy years later. 
Cunningham says that the images reju’esent females, and that they are called Jomo, 
“ nuns.” Both statements are Avrong. The sculptures represent BodhisattAns and are 
called Qhaynba {Byams-pa, i.e., Maitreya). Cunningham made a copy of one of the in- 
scriptions and gives his reading of it. We managed to take Nasik paper impressions 
of all three inscriptions found on the sculptures, and also photos of the stones. 
Ihe sculptures may be described as folloAvs : — 

( 1 ) The first stone Avhich is the smallest, shoAvs a man on horseback, his right hand 
on the bridle, and his left hand al}ove his head, probably Avielding a sAAmrd. This rider 
represents a Eana {Skr. rdjd/taka), and has nothing to do with sail, as Avas suppo.>ie:l by 
C unningham.^ This sto ne has a very clear Sarada inscription on the reverse. It is tbe 

' Cf. my article Histori.’«'he Dvkumente von Khuhit^c, Z. T>. 2£. a., Vol. LXI, p. 583. 

- Moorcroft, Trarels, Vol, IT, p. 41. 

^ Cf. J. Ph. Vogel, T/u- RinJs of the Punjab EUh, .J. B. A. S., 1008, p. 539. 
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one whicli was copied by Cunningham, who was unable to translate it. Pandit Mukund 
Ram of; Kashmir who studied our rubbing of it, had, however, no jiarticular difficulty 
in reading and understanding it. The language is Sanskrit, and the inscription records 
the erection of two images, one of Maitreya, and another of Avalekitesvara, evidently 
the two larger sculptures. 

(2) The second stone is about six feet high. The carving shows a plain Maitreya. 
He wears a three-pointed tiara, and has a rosary in his raised right hand, and a vase in 
his left Three small figures, probably human devotees who reach up to his knees, are 
carved below him, one on his right and the two others on his left. Below them is a 
lotus throne which contains the figures of two lions couchant. To the left of Maitreya’s 
head is carved another very small human figure. To the right of his head is carved a 
Sarada inscription which is, however, in a very dilapidated condition. 

(3) The third stone is also six feet high, and shows a standing human figure. The 
right hand is raised, and the left hand is probably carrying some object. The head-dress 
has been destroyed. This figure apparently represents Aval6kite4vara. On his right 
and left we see two female figure which are almost of the same size as the main image. 
They are represented in the “ Indian attitude,” resting on one foot, and holding one 
hand above their heads. They may be taken as representations of the two Taras. 
Below the female oir Maitreya’s right, we see three small kneeling figures, with their 
hands raised in supplication (Skr. anjali). Below Avalokitesvara, there is lotus 
throne, with two miniature figures emerging from it. ^ There were probably also 
several small standing figures on both sides of Avalokitesvara, reaching up to his knees ; 
but they cannot now be distinguished. On the reverse of this stone, there is a large and 
elaborate carving of a stupa, Avith thii'teen umbrellas on the top. There are also thirteen 
steps below it leading up to a square in the centre W'hich contains a human figure. 
Above the head of the female figure to the left of Avalokitesvara, we discovered a 
much damaged inscription, partly in Tibetan. All the sculptures seem to date approxi- 
mately from the 10th century A.D. 

(I) The fourth sculptured stone stands on the opposite side of the road. The 
carving represents a full-blown lotus flower, as we often find them on the fountain 
tablets of Iklanchad. But this one Avas decorated with additional vases on the four 
cardinal points of the Avheel. 

According to the chronicles of Ladakh, the ancient boundary between Ladakh and 
Kashmir wns at La-rtsa, and a “ stone Avith holes ” was the boundary stone. The 
people of Dras told me that their village Avas also knoAAui by the name of La-rtsa (‘Root 
of the Pass’) ; but they did not know of such a stone. They also said that, according to 
their belief, the watershed on the Zo-ji Pass was the frontier between the two countries. 
I had to leave Pindi Lai with two assistants at Bras, to wait for better Aveather. He 
had not been successful in his first attempt at taking rubbings of the inscriptions, 

^ It seems one of these two fibres is kneeling, while the other is standing and canies a lotus-flower as an offer- 
ing in his right hand. They bear a remarkable resemblance to thp two Indo-Scythian donors in the Yaisravana image of 
the Lahore Musenm. [Ed.] 
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as tlie wind tore off tlie moistened paper, as soon as it was laid on the rock. He and 
his companions caught us up at Baltal on the other side of the pass, and the Nasik 
paper impressions which he brought along with him, were excellent. 

On the road between Dras and Paudras, on the Tibetan side of the pass, there is a 
boulder, on which a much worn inscription 0/« wawi can be distingviished. 
This is the onlr inscription of that kind which I hare been able to trace in the now Mu- 
hammadan territory between Shargola and Kashmir. As is the case with all ancient 
examples of the Oih maai padme hink formula, the Pandras inscription also has the d 
and m written separately, while all the more modern inscriptions show d and m com- 
bined into one compound eharacter. 

The Zo-ji Pass is called Dn-zhi-la by the Tibetans after a goddess IHi-zhi-lha-mo 
(probably Dus-bzhi-lha-mo, “ "oddess of the four seasons ”). The following tale is told 
of that deity. Hu-zhi-lha-mo was the wife of Karopa. When the latter went to Ladakh, 
he wished to leave her behind, on account of her Kashmiri smell {Ohe-ri, in full Kha- 
che-dri). She u'as displeased at that, and turned her back towards Ladakh, and her face 
towards Kashmir. This caused Ladakh to dry up, and Kashmir to become fertile. 
People say : “ I wish he had taken her to Ladakh, then it would he as green as Kash- 
mir.” And the sudden apiiearance of the luxuriant vegetation on the Kashmir side 
of the Zo-ji Pass is really an ever fresh and pleasant surprise to the traveller from Ladakh. 
Although during the last two or tl.ree days a few scattered trees have made their ap- 
pearance on the roadside, a beautifully wooded mountain slope is more than he would ex- 
pect to rise before his vision, and yet it is so ; for on turning a corner of the excellent 
new road across the pass, green wooded Kashmir suddenly makes its appearance, and 
desert Ladakh remains behind. 

The first typical Kashmiri village on the south side of the Zo-ji Pass, is Sonamarg 
(Golden Meadow). A short distance above the village, there are remains of ancient ram- 
parts w^hich Avere built across the valley. The Tibetans call them La-dvags-rgycd-poi- 
mchibs-ra, “the king of Ladakh’s horse-enclosure.” They belicA^e that their ancient 
kings had their horses on this side of the pass. The Kashmiri inhabitants of Sonamarg, 
howeA'cr, believe that these ramparts are the remains of a Qila’ (fort) of a certain Ibra- 
him Khan of Kabul. I may add that the Tibetans call the resthouse of Baltal Siting- 
hliang, and the A illage of Sonamarg, bSod-nams-ma-lig . 

About a mile above the village of Gund, on the old road, is a rock coA'ered with 
several ancient and crude carvings of human figures Avhich are believed by the Tibetans 
to represent King Kesar. They remind one of those put up in commemoration of the 
dead in Manchad and Lahul. How these carvings of human beings (about eight), came 
to be connected with King Kesar, I do not know. On the same rock we found also sun 
symbols, for instance, wheels with eight spikes. 

In Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, I was particularly interested in all those places 
which are connected Avith Rinchan Bhoti, the Tibetan (Ladakhi) king of Kashmir (circa 
1319 — 1323 A.H.). As is stated by Sir Walter LaAvrence in his book on Kashmir,* 

p 2 


^ Valley of Kashmir j p. 190. 
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Rainclian Shall (Rinchan Bhotl) built the Jami‘ mosque of Sriaagar. I went there on 
the 18th October, two clays after our arrival. I’he priests said, they knew for certain 
that the mosqire was built by Sikandar But-shikan, a statement which agrees with Mr. 
NicbolLs’ reading of the inscription. IThen they understood that I was particularly 
interested in Rainchan Shah, th(!y told me that he was the founder of the Airwal Masjid 
“ The first Mosque ” in Maharaj-Ganj. MA therefore visited the latter which is also 
generally known as Hindan Shah llasjid. (Plate XLA^, a). It is a small, insignificant 
building, and cannot be compared with the beautiful, later mosques of Srinagar. It 
is empty, has not even a minaret on its roof, and the walls have lost their coating of white- 
wash. I could not discover in it any kind of works of art. Pormerly there had been 
a stone slab which was inscribed with non- Arabic characters, said to have been a kind 
of Sastri, which de.signation may stand for Sarada or Tibetan.' About twenty years 
ago, so I was told, a European carried off the inscribed slab and took it to England. As 
this gentleman did not leave his address, there is not much chance of rediscovering this 
important record. However, a Persian translation of the inscription has apparently 
been preserved in Haidar Malik’s Persian History of Kashmir. It runs thus : “ My 
friend for the sake of gaiety has become the observed of oliservers ! His face claimed 
Islam and his hair adorned Paganism. He controls both Paganisin and Islam, and takes 
interest in both.” Erom this inscription it follows, that Rinchan Bhoti had become only 
half Muhammadan. 

Pandit Mukund Ram Shastri says that there is another stone, at or near the .Tami’ 
Mosque, lying on its face, which also has a non- Arabic inserij^tion. The Muhammadan 
priests, however, wordd not allow him to examine it. 

The Awwal Ma.sjid is, according to popular tradition, the oldest mosque of Srinagar 
and people assert that thousands of Hindus were here converted to Islam. Pandit 
Mukund Ram Shastri told us Rinchan Bhoti’s story, exactly as it is given in Sir M^alter 
Laurence’s “ Valley of Kashmir.” IVhen I asked him how he came to know it, he said 
he had read it in the Rajatarangiui. He could not, however, produce a passage in that 
book Avhich contained more than Pandit Daya Ram Sahni’s translation of the account of 
Rinchana’s reign.” He inovided me, with extracts from two Persian chronicles which 
de.'Cribe the same times, viz., Haidar Malik’s chronicle, and the “History of Azmi.” 
In both these chronicles it is plainly stated that Rinchan Shah built also the shrine 
called Bidhvl Lanhar, besides the mosque. 

This shrine is situated only a few steps from the Awwal iMosque. It is a comparatively 
plain sanctuary. The fresco flower ornaments on its walls seem to be of more recent date. 
People assert that it was built in Rainchan ^lah’s time, and everybody here knows of the 
1 riendship bi.'tween king Rainchan Shah and the prie.st Bulbul. It is interesting that this 
Bulbul has also found his way into Ladakhi folklore, where he is mentioned in the “ Song 
of the Bodro iMa.sjid of Srinagar. The Ladakhi poet who wrote this song in times gone 
by. must have known of the Ladakhi origin of the Kashmir king Rinchana. Bodro 

^ is a term commonly ll^ed in Xortliern In'iia to designate Nai^ari. [Ed.] 

- IvJ. Ant j Yoi. XXXVIl, pp, ISi ff. 
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means “Tibetan” and the Ladakliis, therefore, called Rinchan’s mosque “ The Til)etais 
Mosque.” 

Only a short distance from Bulbul Lankar, people showed us the “ g’rave of Rindau 
Shah.” It is indicated by a plain stone without an inscription, a little larger than the 
tondistones of ordinary people. It is surrounded by a low stone wall on all four sides, 
and rose bushes have been planted inside tlie enclosure (Plate XLV, b). 

There are many rumours among the Ladakhis about another Bodro Masjid (Tibetan 
Mosque) at Srinagar. They say that it was an old Buddhist temple which was convert- 
ed into a mosque several centuries ago, and that pictures of Buddhist saints are traceable 
under its whitewash. Popular tradition has connected this mosque Avith Xaropa and 
calls it Xa-ro-pai-thsogs-khang, “ Xaropa’s Assembly Hall.” Of this Bodro Masjid, it is 
asserted that it is situated beloAV the Hari Parbat or castle hill of Srinagar ; but although 
Ave tried our best to find it, Ave Avere not successfrd. In the course of our researches we 
were taken to another A^ery insignificant little mosque outside the toAvn, at Idka (Idgah) 
Avhich did not appear to be very old. This little mosque Avas also called Bodro Masjid by 
the Kashmiris. It may have been erected on the site of a former mosque Avhich was 
more worthy of the name ; but the real Bodro Masjid Avith the Buddhist pictures beloAV 
its AA-hiteAvash still remains to be discovered. 

The Ladakhis regard the Takht-i-Sulaiman. the hill OA’erlooking Srinagar, as the 
former abode of Padma-sambhava, and have legends connected with him. Padma-sam- 
bhava is supposed to liaA'e IHed in the present stone temple on the top of the hill, which 
is belicA'ed to have been his hermitage. They called the hill Tiispu ari,'^ and say 
that the hermit once saAv seven magicians perform miracles on the surface of the lake 
Avhich then covered tlie Kashmir valley. He threw a handful of barley oA'cr them 
and thus prevented their escape; for according to Tibetan Itelief, spirits can be arrested 
by throwing barley at them. He kept them in his service, and the present inhabitants 
of Kashmir are descended from them. The works of art executed by the Kashmiris 
arc like the Atmrk of magicians in the eyes of the Ladakhis. 

At Srinagar I enjoyed the hospitality of the two doctors Xevc, Avell knoAvn as 
medical missionaries and explorers. In their house, I also made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Longstaff Avho had just returned from a most successful expedition along the frontier 
of Ladakh and Turkestan. The results of this expedition, ch., the discovery of the 
largest glacier, and of one of the highest mountain peaks in the Himalayas, are noAV being 
published in various geographical journals. It Avas a great treat for me to be able to 
discuss a number of geographical questions, regarding Tibet. AA'ith this experienced 
geographer. It was also encouraging to meet here with Sir Francis Younghusba.ud’s 
interest in our Avork and achievements. 

As Pindi Lai belonged to Dr. Spooner’s establishment we travelled fir.st to Peshawar, 
to divide oiu office equipment betAvecu the PeshaAvar and the Simla office^;. After a feAv 
ideal days, spent under the hospitable roof of the discoverer of the “ Buddha’s relics.” Ave 
reached Simla safely on the 11th of Xovember. 

^ The orii^inal name was Gopidri Cf, Stein Hajatarungiyiif Vol. 1 , p. 51. note 311 
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APPENDIX A. 

LIST OF ANTIQUITIES ACQUIRED BY DR. FRANCKE IN INDIAN TIBET. 

I. — British Government Collection. 

{Preserved in Indian Mnseiim^ Calcutta-) 


1. Tablet of unburnt clay showing a seated Buddha with two standing Bodhisattvas^ surrounded by 
many small stv.paB (£9). Inscription in late Gupta : Je dharma. From Khalatse^ Ladakh. (6 by 

inches.) 

2. Ditto. 

3. Tablet of unburnt clay showing a Buddha in Vajra«ana_, seated in an ornamental arch decorated 
with animals. Below him a carpet with the wheel. From Nubra^ Ladakh. (£1 by inches.) 

4. Tablet of unburnt grey clay^ showing Sam vara (bDe-mchog) standing (three or four faces, 
twelve arms, with his Sakti) lower portion broken. From Chang, Bashahr, (£| by £ inches.) 

5. Tablet of unburnt grey clay, showing S am vara (bDe-mchog) seated. (Three faces, ten arms) 
with his Sakti. From Chang, Bashahr. (21 by 2| inches.) 

6. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing six Buddhist deities, lower row probably Avalokitesvara with 
two Taras, upper row Maitreya (?) in the middle, on his right A^ajrapani, on his left Mahjusri. 
From Nako, Bashahr. (2| by inches.) 

7. Ditto. 

8. Ditto. 

9. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Vajrapani in his wrathful form. From Nako, Bashahr. (IJ 
by 1| inches.) 

10. Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing a Bodhisattva seated on lotus, perhaps Padraapaai, 
four arms, one with lotus. Excellent finish. From Nubra, Ladakh. (2^ by 2 inches.) 

11. Tablet of unburnt clay, gaily coloured, showing Tara. From Leh. (1 by J inch.) 

12. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing seated Manjusri. Inscription : Ye dharma, in Indian characters 
of the 9th century. ' From Skara, near Leh. (24 by 2 inches.) 

13. Tablet of burnt clay, showing bTsongkhapa with book seated with three disciples, tw^o, with 
books sitting to his right, and one standing to his left. Two piles of books in background. Coloured 
red and gold ; low^er paii broken ofi. On border Tibetan inscription : dge virtue.'' From Leh. 
(2 by inches.) 

14. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing a lama seated in European fashion, believed to be lama 
Pha-dain-pa sangs-rgyas. Possibly it is Maitreya. From Leh. (3 by inches.) 

15. Tablet of burnt clay, showing Pehar, standing on a corpse. Gaily coloured, round shape. Said 
to contain a relic of Buddha. Seal on reverse. Bought in Leh, came from Lhasa. (H by 1^ inches.) 

16. Tablet of unburnt grev clav, showing Avalokitesvara with eight arms and eleven heads, 

standing. From Li, Bashahr. (6^ by 3J inches.) 

17. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing effigy of stup^i- Inscription lie dhatnia in Indian characters oi 

9th centurv. From Skara, near Leh. (2 by If inches.) 
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Tablet of unburnt clay^ painted white^ showing stupa in the centre, and an inscription in 
twenh -seven lines, apparently in ancient Nagari characters, but no longer legible. Prom Sabu, Ladakh. 
(3i by inches.') 

19, Same as Xo. 17. 

'20. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted white, showing Padmapani. Prom Nako (?), Bashahr. (If by 
ll inches.) 

'21. Tablet of unburnt cday, painted white, showing Padmapani. Traces of Tibetan inscription. Prom 
Earaiig, Basiialir. (1| by If inches.) 

2 '2. Ditto. 

20. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Buddha seated in the earth- touching attitude [Bliumisjjars'a- 
rnudrei). Prom Nako, Bashahr. {1| by inches.) 

24-. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Vajradhara (rDo-rje-^a(?hhang) seated on a lotus. From 
Rarang, Bashahr. (*2 hy If inches.) 

25. INIiniature stupa of unburnt clay. From Rarang, Bashahr. (If by If inches.) 

'Ziy. Ditto. 

27. ^Miniature stupa of unburnt clay, painted white. From Xubra, Ladakh. (If by | inch.) 

28. Fragment of stucco, showing central figure of Buddha i?) seated on lotus, and three smaller 
figures of Bodhisattvas (?) each seated on a lotus. Coloured, badly damaged. Prom Nyoma, Ladakh. 
Dr. Shaw'e’s collection. (5f hy 4 inches.) 

29. Wooden figure of a standing B5dhisattva. Black wood, traces of gold bronze, five-pointed 
crown, lotus throne, right hand pointing to the ground, left arm bent and hand pointing upwards. 
Bought at Leh. (of by 1 inch.) 

30. Carved piece of black wood pierced at one end. Carvings on one side. One representing a 

pyramidal the other a seated Buddha in BJiiouisparsamudrci, Found at the ruined site of the 

hKa’bloids house at Leh. (24 by 1 inch.) 

31. Bronze statuette of a standing lama (?). His hands folded. The object which he held in his 
hands is broken off, as is his head. Purchased at Leh, and asserted to come from Khotan. (3f bv 
14 inches.) 

32 . Fragment of a copper pot, ornament of double vajra. Inscription rfjpal-sras-dhang-gsinp 
dbang-po. Found on top of rXamrggal rtsemo hill, Leh. (4 by If inches.) 

33. Hammer, used at the lama dances. TihtTaii name ; rDorje tlioha, on account of the rDorje 
[vajra) onuimeiits Bought at Leh. (2 If by 7\ inches.) 

34. Hatchet, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name CJiu-srin-^poi-Ice^ The blade proceedino- from 
a 7nal'at'{ds mouth. Purchased at Leh. (27 hy 9 4 inches.) 

35. Iron hook, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name Zorla. Purchased at Leh. (21^ bv 54 
inches.) 


;5(). Tmiiipet made of a human thigh bone, u~ed at tiie Lima dances. Tibetan name rKunff diouj. 
Purchased at Leh. (l^i hy 2s inches.) 

S7. W.x.deu mask, aucient ty]ie, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name Bag. Found in the 
godown at Nako, Bashahr, and purchased. (74 by 7.| inches.) 

ds. Iron head ornament of women, ornamented with eight lotus-petals, brass-plated and set with 
turquoises. Tibetan name Kyir-Kg/ir. Found near ancient graves at Skara, near Leh. (3| by Sf inches.) 

:59. .\ncieiit wooden head-ornament of females, worn uii the crown of the head, as in Lahul, se't 
with Imlian seeds and turquoises, four incisions. Found at sBahi-mkhar, near Khalat,se. (1| by If 
incheb.) 


40. Silver head-ornament of females, worn ou the crown of the head called mchod Hmiy. 
in Byangthang. (If by 1| inches.) 


Founrl 
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41. Shell button with black incised ornament of eight forked spikes, pierced in the middle. Tibetan 
n 2 LmQ Bung char. Said to have been worn by ancient Dards. Found at Khalatse. (1 by IJ indies.) 

42. Ancient cross of iron and bronze^ hollow inside. Ornaments of double spirals at the ends of 
its beams. Said to have been excavated near mThsomo Riri. (2 Ijy 1| inches.) 

43. String of sixteen beads, fourteen of shell, one of yellow material, and one coral, the latter broken. 
The shell beads cir. | inch in diameter. Said to have been Tmnd in a ruined mchoiUrten near Leh. 

44. String of five beads, three of bone, excavated at Khalatse, one of mother-of-pearl coloured glass 
from ancient grave at Leh ; one of crystal found at Skin ding near Khalatse (diameter J to ^ inch.) 

45- Old stone lamp, plain, without handle. Tibetan name rKgongtse. From Khalatse. (5 by 3^ 
inches.) 

46. Stone lamp, plain, with handle. Tibetan name rKgongUe. From Khalatse. (7 by 3.^ inches.) 

47. Stone lamp, wdth ornaments and handle, Tibetan name rKyongtse. From Khalatse. by 
2 1 inches.) 

45. Old stone axe, blunt, used for breaking wood. Tibetan name Kalam. From Spiti. (7 bv 
inches.) 

49. Old stone axe, blunt, used for breaking wood. Tibetan name Kalam. From Shibke, Tibet. (4 
by 44 inches.) 

50. Stone tobacco bowl, of a Inihhu Tibetan name Troh. From Khalatse. (2f by 1 J inches 

51. Stone charm. The charm to be written on it w ith chalk. Hole for string. From Dard Castle, 
Khalatse. (2| by inches.) 

52. Stone charm. The charm to be written on it with chalk. Hole for string. From sBalu-mkhar 
near Khalatse. (2^ by 24 inches.) 

53. Stone of cylindrical shape, perhaps used as a hammer, or a handle. From Khalatse. (2^ bv 
inches.) 

54. Fragment of a stone lamp [rKyongtse] ornamented with band of foliage. Found in a Dard 
grave, at Khalatse. (5^ by inches.) 

55. Stone axe, to be used without a handle, with a hollow for the thumb. Had a sharp edge. 
Found at sBalu-mkhar, near Khalatse. (5 by 4 inches.) 

56. Stone knife, handle missing. Tibetan name rBo-gri. From Skinding, near Khalatse. (13f 
by Ij inches.) 

57. Ancient bone knife, without handle. Found at sBalu-mkhar, near Khalatse. (4^ ])v 
inches.) 

5S. Tw'o stone needles (genuineness doubtful) 4f and 3| inches long. Both broken. From Khalatse. 

59. Stone inkpot, pierced in the bottom. From Khalatse. (2| by 2 inches.) 

60. Ammonite which was worshipped in the house of lama Xgorub Tungtog of sAam-rgya and was 
bathed in butter. Tibetan name Korlic yang I'hyil \jlbyang (?) dkyil']. From sXainrgya, Bashahr. 
(3 by 2f inches.) 

61. Spindle wdiorl, made of burnt clay, ornamented wuth impressed lines, broken. Tibetan name 
Phanglo. From Khalatse. Found at sBalu-mkhar. (GJ by 3|- inches.) 

62. Spindle whorl, made of stone. Tibetan name Pita agio. From Khalatse. Found at ^aBrograi- 
mkhar. (1| by If inches.) 

63. Tibetan silver coin, called Nag-tang, coined in 1722 A.D. by Ranjit Malla Deva, of Bhatgaoii, 
for Tibet. Purchased at Leh. 

64. Three early Muhammadan coins from Turkestan, Compare Dr. Stein, Ancient Khotan, Plate 
XC, No. 45. Purchased at Leh, came from Khotan. 

65. Fruit of collected by the Tibetans in Lake Rawalsa, 'Mandi. They call the 

fruit -ffiThso gadmacangyi sly in rials. From Rawalsar. 

Q 
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60. Sherd of ancient pottery with linear impressed ornaments. Fouad at Kalagtrung castle, Poo^ 
Bashahr. (*21 by li inches). 

67. Sherd of ancient hand-made pottery with linear impressed ornament. Found at Kalagtrung 
castle, Poo, Bashahr. (3^ by 21 inches.) 

Gs. Sherd of ancient hand-made pottery, handle, with ornament of impressed lines. From toagnag 
mkhar, Khalatse. (4 by 3 inches.) 

69. Sherd of ancient pottery, handle, plain. From Khalatse. (5 by 3 inches.) 

70. Tibetan drill, made of wood and a string, with an iron point. Tibetan name sGiri, From 
Shibke, Tibet. [16 by 7J by Hi inches.) 

71. Tibetan scales (for weighing) consisting of a stick with marks, a bag of cloth, and a weight of 
stone in a bag, Tibetan name Xj/aga jjkoriJo. From Shibke, Tibet. Length of stick 23^ inches. 

72. Tibetan writing tablet, male of wood, consisting of two boards, one showing woodcarving of 
9 vastika ornament. Ti])etan name muitra. From Khalatse. (14| by 24 inch,) 

73. Tibetan cup of wood, with iron ring. Tibetan name Kore or Lahorggi Kore, cup of Lahore.'^'^ 
From Khalatse. (4 by 2 inches.) 

74. Tibetan lock and key, of iron. Tibetan name Kulig, From Leh. (i| by inches and 3 
inches.) 

75. Iron hoe and hammer, broken, Tibetan name Togtse, Found at Dard castle, Skindiiig vallev, 
near Khalatse. (4^ by 1-J inches.) 

76. Iron penholder ease, with incised foliage ornaments. Tibetan name Mgug rogs. Found in 
Byangthang, Tibet. (10 by f inches.) 

77. Iron spoon, incised with foliage ornament, Tibetan name Thur manga. Pound at sLas, Skam- 
lung, Khalatse. (5 x 1 1 inches.) 

7S. Pills, made of the Dalai Lamars excrement. Purchased at Khalatse, Ladakh. 

79, Sieve cup of copper leaf with brass trimmings, was found filled with grain. Found in ruined 
at Skara, near Leh. (3^ by 2 inches.) 


II. — Kashmik State Collection. 

{Preserved in Pratap Singh Miisemn^ Srinagar,) 

1. Coloured tablet figure of Manjusri (^aJams-dpil) ^seated, fragmentary inches high, 34 inches 
broad). Burnt clay. From Basgo, Ladakh. 

2. Coloured tablet with figure of bTsongkhapa, seated ou lotus throne (3f inches high, 2J inches 
broad). Burnt clay. From Leh. 

3. Coloured round seal (3| inches diameter). Burnt clay. From Basgo, Ladakh. 

4. Coloured tablet with figure of Tara {sGrol-ma) seated iu varamndra^ paiuted gold (4 inches 
high, 2 1 inches broad). Burnt clay. From Tar, Ladakh. 

5. The same, a little damaged. 

C. Tablet of burnt clay showing seated Buddha under arch with stppas, and two monks, probablv his 
chief disciples, Maudgalravana and Sariputra, standing on his right and left ; If inches high, IJ inches 
broad). From Tar, Ladakh. 

7. Tablet of burnt clay showing seated figuie of a Bodhisattva, probably Vajrapaai iThyag-rdor) 
(2 inches high, IJ inches broad). From Leh, 

8. Tablet of black burnt clay, showing a seated Tara (sGrol-ma) (]i inches high, U inches broad). 

Inscription in Tibetan characters, indistinct. OA dvare cl clcate cluri s. From Leh. 

y. Tablet of burnt clay, showing seated Buddha-like figure, damaged, painted white [i inches high, 
1| inches broad). Inscription in Tibetan characters Om a him, on reverse. From Leh. 
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10. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing bTsongkhapa seated on a lotus* throne between two disciples 
standing on each side holding a flower with a sword and book respectively (2f inches high, 2^ inches 
broad) . From Leh. 

11. Tablet of unburnt clay showing bTsongkhapa seated with book and sword as in No. 10 (2 
inches high^ If inches broad). From sNyenio, Ladakh. 

12. Tablet of unburnt clay showing a lama seated in European fashion ; believed to be Pha dam-pa- 
sangs-rgyas. Possibly Maitreya. (3 inches high, inches broad.) From Leh. 

13. Tablet of unburnt clay showing a four-armed, seated Maitreya (Byams-pa) with lotus and bowl 

and with a on his head. Inscription in Tibetan characters : first Om, mani padme JiTfik ; then the 

Ye dharma formula, rest indistinct, then Om a huh. inches high, 2^ inches broad.) From Lihir. 

11. Head of a stucco figurine of a Bodhisattva coloured. Traces of colour. From Leh, (II by 
2 inches.) 

15. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Tara (sGrol-ma) seated. From Thugsrje chenpo in Rubshu. 
(2 by 2 inches), 

16. Same as No, 11, but showing traces of a Tibetan inscription. Inscription hraag po la 

namo. From sNyemo, Jjadakh. 

17. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Sarhvara (bDe-mchog) with his Sakti (three or four faces, 
twelve arms). From Leh. (31 by 21 inches.) 

18. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Vajrapani (Phyag-dor), in his wrathful form, with six arms 
three faces, trampling on two corpses. From Leh. (3| by 2| inches.) 

19. Tablet of unburnt clav, showing ^lanjusri. Inscription in Tibetan characters indistinct. From 
Leh, (21 by 2 inches.) 

20. Tablet of unburnt clav, painted vellow, showing Buddha seated in hhumisparsa. From Leh, 
(1^ by 1 inch.) 

21. Tablet of unburnt clav, showing Tara, same as No. 15. From Rubshu. 

22. Tablet of unburnt clav, showing Indistinct Bodhisattva, probably Avalokitesvara with two lotus 
flowers, Tibetan inscription. Oh a hum. From Thugsrje chenpo^ Buhshif. (II by IJ inches.) 

23. Ditto. 

21. Ditto. 

25. Miniature stupa of unburnt clay with eight little stupas in relief. Inscription Je dhanua in 
Xagari characters of 11th centurv. From Spithiig, Ladakh. (1 by 3 inches.) 

26. Miniature stupa of unburnt red clay. Inscription Je dharmu in Tibetan cliaracters. From 
vGt/a, Ladakh. 31 by 21 inches.) 

27. ^liniature stupa of unburnt clav. Inscription in unknown characters, possibly kind of ancient 
Nagaii. From Leh. i2 by 11 inches.) 

2S. Miniature 5^7;^ of unburnt red clay with eight little stupas in relief. Inscription indistinct, 
apparentlv the Je dharma formula, in Tibetan or Guyta characters. From rGya, Ladakh. (11 by 
1 inch.) 

29. Ditto. 

30. Ditto. 

31. Taldet of unburnt clay, showino* Maiijusri (kiJams-dpal) seated with sword and book. Inscription 
Ye dharma in Indian characters of circa S'b>-900 A.D. From rGya. '2J by 2 inches.) 

32. Ditto. 

33. Tablet of unburnt clay showing Bodhisattva (Maitreya?) seated with lotus book and stvpu. 
Inscription Je dharma in aiuient Tibetan characters. From rGya, Ladakh. ■ 2 J by 2 inches ) 

84. Ditto. 

35. Ditto. Red clav tablet, similar to Nos. 33 and 34, but book omitted. 

Q 2 
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36. Tablet of unbnrnt red clay, showing Vajradhara (rDo-rje-^’achang) seated. Tibetan inscription 
Om a Itv.m. From rGya, Ladakh* (1^ by li inches.) 

37. Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing Buddha seated in IJiumispar^a* From rGya, Ladakh. 
(If by H inches.) 

3S. Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing wrathful form of Vajrapani (Phyag-rdor) (two arms only). 
From rGya, Ladakh. (If by inches.) 

39. Tablet of unburnt clay coloured red, showing two small and one large sinpa, the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription indistinct* Apparently the Te dJiarma formula in old Tibetan or Gupta 
characters. From Staglung, Ladakh. (2f x inches.) 

40. Tablet of unburnt clay painted red^ showing two small and one larger stv.pa, the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription quite indistinct. From Staglung, Ladakh. {*2| by 2^ inches.) 

41. Tablet of uuburnt cla\", painted red showing nine stlipas in two rows. Inscription quite indis- 
tinct. From Staglung, Ladakh. (3 by 3 inches.) 

42. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted red, showing two small and one lai'ge stvpa, the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription : The Ye dharma formula in ancient Tibetan characters. From Staglung, 
Ladakh. (34 by 3| inches.) 

43. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing five stvpas, below them inscription of the le dharma formula in 
ancient Tibetan characters. From Skara, near Leh. (3 by 2 inches.) 

44. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing two small and one large stupa ^ the latter of the ladder type. 
Inscription of the Ye dharma formula in ancient Sarada, circa 10th century. From Skara, near Leh. 

2f by 2| inches.) 

4.5* Tablet of unburnt clay, showing one stupa of the ladder type. Inscription dharma formula 
in ancient Sarada. From Skara, near Leh. (2 4 by 24 inches.) 

46. Tablet of uiiburnt clay, showing one stvpa. Inscription very indistinct, probably the Ye 
xlharmCi formula. From Skara, near Leh. (2^ by inches.) 

47. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing ten stJfpas. Inscription Ye dharma in ancient Tibetan 
characters. From Skara, near Leh, (24 x 24 inches.) 

45. Tablet of nnburnt clay, showing one stupcu Inscription Ye dharma in Sarada characters. From 
Skara near Leh. (3| by 24 inches.) 

49. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing eleven Inscription indistinct, probably the le dharma 

formula. From Skara near Leh. (1| by 2 inches.) 

50. Tablet of unburnt clay showing one stvpa of the ladder type. Inscription Ye dharma in Sarada 
of about the 11th century. From rGyamthsa, near Leh. (14 by IJ inches.) 

51. Tablet of unburnt red clay showing two small and one stvj^a, the latter of the ladder t}q)e 
and two lotus flowers. Inscription the Ye dharma formula in Sarada. From Basgo, Ladakh. (3 by 24 
inches.) 

52. Ditto. 

53. Tablet of unburnt clay showing two small and one large stupa. Inscription Ye dharma in 

uncient Tibetan characters. From rGya (?). (1| by IJ inches,) 

54. Tablet of unburnt red clay showing one stupa. Inscription Ye dharma in ancient Xagari of 
about the 9th century. From rGya, Ladakh, (of by 14 inches.) 

.55. Tablet of nnburnt red clay, showing two smaller and one larger stupa. Inscription Ye dharma 
in early Xagari of about the 9th century. From r3ya, (14 bv 14 inches.) 

56, Tablet of uuburnt clay, painted red, showing one stupa. Inscription Ye dharma in late Gupta. 
Half broken off. From Fhuga, Eubshii. (2 by 14 inches.) 

57. Tablet of unbuint red clay showing three stupas. Inscription Je dharma In ancient Tibetan 
characteis. Broken. From rGya, Ladakh. (If bv li- inches.) 
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o7a. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing eflSgy of ?7;;a. Inscription Ye Altar m 
the 9th century. From Skara, near Leh. (2 by 1| inches.) 

a in Indian charactere 

58. 

Ancient sherd of pottery from Alchi mkhar-gog with dark red designs. 

(4 by 2^ inches.) 

59. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(3i by inches.) 

60. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2^ by inches.) 

61. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2J by 2| inches.) 

62. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2J by If inches.) 

63. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(1| by inches.) 

64. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2i by If inches.) 

65. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2| by 1| inches.) 

66. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2i by inches.) 

67. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2 by 14 inches.) 

68. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(1| by 1 inch.) 


69. Bronze button from ancient grave, Leh, spii’al ornament. (2 by 2^ inches.) 

70. Bronze pendant from same place, circular ornament. (2^ by 7| inches.) 

71. Bronze buttons, four combined^ from same place, circular ornament. (IJ by li inches.) 

72. Bronze seal (?) from same place, cross lines and dot ornament. (If by inches.) 

78. Two bronze beads^ from same place. (| by J inch.) 

74. Bell-like pendant^ from same place. (1 by ^ inch.) 

75- Bone tube from Waka castle. (8 by f inch.) 

76. Bronze button from ancient grave, i^eh, broken, flower Ornament (?) (1^ by inches.) 

77. Bronze button, from same place, broken, star ornament. (T^ by inches.! 

78. Coloured glass bead from grave at Leh. 
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APPENDIX B, 

LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS AND WOOD-PRINTS ACQUIRED BY DR. FRANCKE 

IN INDIAN TIBET. 

I. Literatcre. 

(a) Books obtained chiefly in Ladakh, 

I. Shar-rgan-gri-glu-bzhug's-so^ The Songs of the Shar-rgan festival, from Poo \sPif). Copied 
from a MS. at Poo by bsKal-bzang. 29 ps. 

The same, translated into ordinary Tibetan, by bsKal-bzang. 

3. Bod-rgja-nag-rgya-gar-rnams-kyi rgyal-rabs-bzhiigs-so, History of Tibet, China, and India 
copied from the great vGyaWrahs of Khalatse by bZod-pa-phun-thsogs. 06 ps. foolscap. 

4. Ka-dros-chos-sder (bKa-gros-chos-gter), a small tract in Skrt. and Tibetan, extracted from a 
mchod-rten at Chemre and sold to us. On p. 1, it is stated to be a sastra (bstan-chos) composed by 
King Srong-btsan-sgam-po and two monks, Nam-Khai-snying-po, and Atsar (Acarya) Nag-po 
and sent to Nga-ris (Western Tibet). 14xo| cm. 

5. Photographic reproduction of No. Or. 6653, sheet 34 to 72 of L-^IS. of the La-ds^ags-rgyal- 
rabs. From British Museum, London 22x16^ cm. 

6. Bod-sa-gzhi-chag-rabs, Origin of the world, from the A-^tS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, copied 
by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 13 ps. foolscap. 

7. La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, Chapter VIII, (from bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal to Thse-dpal-rnam-rgyal), copied 
from B-MS. in the possession of Tsandan Munshi, Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 12 ps. foolscap. 

8. La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, Chapter VIII, copied from C-MS. in the possession of Munshi dPal-rgvas 
Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 5 ps. foolscap. 

9. Dzam-mu-ma-ha-ra-dza-gu-lab-sing-gi-dmag-mis-la-dyags-dang-bod-la-dmag-btang-bai-lo-rgyus- 

bzhugs-so, History of the Dogra war, copied from C-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs in the possession 
of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 7 ps. foolscap. 

10 . La-dvags-la-ma-ha-ra-ja-gu-lab-sing-gis-mnga-mdzad-pa-nas-phyin-gyido-rgvus-bzhugs-so, His- 
tory of Ladakh after the Dogra war, copied from C-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs in the possession 
of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 10 ps. foolscap. 

II. bZang-Kar-chags-thsul-gyi-lo-rgyus, History of the origin of Zangs-dKar, copied from a MS 
in possession of the chiefs of sTista, by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet of Tibetan paper, 62 
by 5S cm. Meriting on one side only. 

12. gCig-tan-gyi-jo-rabs-ni, History of the chiefs of gCig-tan. The original being lost, the history 
was taken down according to the dictation of the present ex-chief of gCig-tan by Munshi Ye-shes-ricr- 
''adzin of Khalatse. One sheet, 59 by 2.2 1 cm. 

13. Kha-la-tse-pa-me-me-thse-bstan-gyls-bshad-pai-tha-dmag-gi-lo-rgyus-bzhugs-so, Joseph Thse- 
brlan^'s history of the Dogra war. Lithographic print from Leh ^Mission Pre-s, 1903, 16 ps. S". 

14. Chronicles of the chiefs of Kolong-Lahul, in Urdu, copied from the original in the posses- 
sion of Chief Amar Chand of Kolong, by bZod-pa-bde-chen, Kyelang. Small book in octavo. 

15. Genealogical tree of the chiefs of Kolong, Lahul, in Tibetan, copied from a one-sheet manu- 
script in the possession of Chief Amar Chand of Kolong, by bZod-].a-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet 
octavo with two additions. 

16. Genealogical tree of the Chiefs of Barbog, Lahul, in Tibetan, copied from a one-sheet manu- 
script in possession of the Barbog chiefs by bZod-pa-bde-ehen of Kyelang. One sheet. 15 by 19 cm. 
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17. gSer-gyi-me-loug-zhes-pai-rgval-rabs-bzhugs-so, Tbe ebronicles of Tinan, iii Tibetan, copied 
from a manuscript in possession of tbe chiefs of Tinan by bZod-pa-bde-cben of Kyelang. One sheet of 
Tibetan paper. 45 by *224 cm. 

18. Genealogical tree of the chiefs of Tinan^ copied from a ojie-sheet manuscript in possession of the 
chiefs of Tinan by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelangc One sheets 26^ by 21^ cm, 

19. gSar-gzugs-"agyur-thor-bii-mi-''adra-ba-yin, Introduction to the Tibeto-Mongolian alphabet, 
copied from a one-sheet block-print from Leh by Munshi Te-shes-rig-’adzin of Khalatse, one-sheet 
foolscap. 

20. Xyo-pas-sgo-la-btang-ces-kyi-glu-yln, ^larriage-sougs from Tagmacigj copied from an original 
MS. at Tagmacigby Munshi Ye-shes-rig-'^adziii of Khalatse. 74 ps. 4°. 

21. gSung-don-bzhin-yung-'agrung-dgon-gyi-phyag-rabs, Tibetan MS. the mahatmya of Lama- 
yuru,^^ one sheet of Tibetan paper^ 24 i by 26 cm. Copied by bsTan-'^adzin-dpal-^abror of Leh, 

22. Om-sba-sti-siddham-dpag-kyid-chos-khor-lha-sai-zhing-mkhams-‘’adirj etc., Tibetan MS. ^^the 
treaty between Lhasa and Bashahr.'’" Copied by Lobzang of Poo, from a MS. in the hands of the 
rDzong-dpon of Tsaparang. One sheet of Tibetan paper, 57 by 41^ cm. 

23. The same, copied by Hira of sNam-rgya from a MS. in his own possession, one sheet, 554 by 
334 cm. 

24. History of Eainehau Shah, from Azmi^s History of Kashmir. Copied from a Persian MS. 4 ps. 
foolscap. English translation appended. 

25. History of Rainchan Shah, from Malvi Haider Malikas History of Kashmir. Copied from 
a Persian IMS., foolscap. English translation appended. 

26. ITang-dmag, the Avar against ITang; copied from MS. containing the literary version of the 
Kesar-saga, in the possession of the bKa-blon at Changs-pa, by Joseph Thse-bidan of Leh. 


(h) A Collection of hooks acquired from LaJnd. 

1. gSer-'^od-dam-pa, SuA-arnaprabhasasutra, ancient i\[S, in eleventh century orthography, from the 
Ku-ku-zhi family of Kyelang. One complete Amlume, with wooden boards. 

2. bsKa-brdzogs-pa-ehen-po, MS. in Tibetan and Sanskrit, contents of a Tantric character. Complete 
in 63 sheets ; circa 40 by 94 cm. 

3. bSon-gyi-spar-kha-dpungs-shig, Tibetan Manuscript, of Tantric character, on mystical marks. 
Complete in 4 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

4. rGyol-po-skyas-^adebs-bzhugs-so, Tibetan MS. of a Tantric character, treating of '^agong-po, evil 
spirits 9 leaves, 46 by 94 cm 

5. Klu-gtor, Tibetan MS., about offerings to Xagas; 4 leaA^es, 42 bA" 74 cm. 

6. sLob-dpoii-padmai-gsungs-]iai gYang-sgo-bsdam-pa, Tibetan MS,, the closed door of blessing,^*^ 

by Padma [sambhaA^a] ; 4 leaves, -JO bv 9\ cm. 

7. dGu-mig-lto-cos-kyi-bzlog-thabs, Tibetan MS. A means to aA*oId the nine eyes (against 
the evil eye?). A AA’ork presented to Padmasambhava by the fairy kiGro-ba-bzang-mo ; 9 leaA^es, 
16 by 94 cm. 

S. haDri-moi mdos, sangs-rgyas-kyis-mdzad-pao, Tibetan MS. “ Cross of detilement/^ composed by 
Buddha ; 5 leaves, 434 by S cm, 

9. rGyal-po-chen-po-riiam-mthos-sras-kyis-gYaiig-‘^agugs-^adod-dgui*gter-mdzod, Tibetan MS. 

Vairocliana'’s treasury for the nine desires 11 leaves, 40 by 94 cm. 

10. vGyal-po-chen-po-rnam-thos-sras-la-mchod-gtor-*'abul-bai-riin-pa-dngos-grub-ky-ibang-mdzod, 
Tibetan MS., about offerings to Vairoehana. Written in black and red, Avdth yellow lines. Bu-sfcon is 
mentioned in the colophon ; he may be the author ; 10 leaA^es, 3S by S cm. 
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11. Yi-ge-drug-pai-rig-sngags-chen-moi-sgrub-tbabs-gser-gyi-’aplireiig-baj Tibetan block-print^ 

about the magical powers of the six syllables the Om-ma-iii-pa-dme-hum) ; 3 leaves, 50 bj- 
9 cm. 

12. bSrung-ma-dpal-dgon-ma-ning-nag-poi-bskang-ba, Tibetan MS., How to satisfy the glorious 
black eunuch, the guardian.''^ On the last page, a certain Chos-'^aphel-bstan-^adzin (perhaps the author) 
is mentioned ; 9 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

13. bsTan-bsrung-rdo-rje-dgra-^adul-kyi-sgo-kha-dang-bskang-ba-bskul-bzlog-pa-bcad, Tibetan MS., 

How to feed, satisfy, and repulse rDo-rje-dgra-'adul, the guardian of the teaching; "" 3 leaves, 45 
by 9| cm. 

14. rNams-sras-thse-rings-mai-rKang-phrin, Tibetan MS., The gospel of rNams-sras-thse-ringsmak,'" 
a Tantric work. Several pages are torn and incomplete. S leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

15. sLob-dpon-pa-dmai-^adzad-pai-bdud-kyi-zhal-^agyur-rgyad-pa, Tibetan MS. The eighth 
diabolical manifestation (zhal-"agyur) of Padma [sambhava] Written in dbu-med character. It belongs 
to the so-called gTer-ma or hidden books. 9 leaves, 46 by 9f cm. 

16. gNas-chen-dril-bu-ri-dang-ghandholai-gnas-yig-don-gsal-bzhugs-so, Tibetan wood-print, ‘'■'the 

mahatmva of the Gandhola-temx^lo in Lahul.^'' 1*2 leaves, 29 by 9^ cm. 

17. Ras-'aphags-aphags-pai-gnas-bshad-dang-mdon-rtogs-bcas-bzhugs-so, Tibetan wood-print, ''the 
mahatmva of Eas-^aphags (Triloknath, Re-^aphagin Lahul). lea\es, 30 by 9J cm. 

IS. Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phy in-pa, fragment of a Tibetan MS. of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, containing the Prajhaparamita, excavated from an ancient mcbod-rten at Kyelang, by 
Rev. G. Hettasch. Two boxes full of large leaves, more or less complete. Kept at Simla. 

19. Votive book, in fragments, Tibetan MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century. It refers to the 
dedication of the Prajhaparamita, mentioned under No. 18, and also to the cremation of an Urgyanpa 
lama. Excavated from an ancient mchod-rten at Kyelang by Rev. G. Hettasch, About 26 sheets 
have been preserved, more or less complete ; 18 by 9 cm. 


II. Folklore. 

1. Ro-ngo-rub-can-ni-sgrungs-yin, Tales of the corpse Is go-rub-ean, collected in Purig by Munshi 
Ye-shes-rig-"adzin of Khalatse. (These tales remind us of the Vetalapaneavimktika); 21 ps. 4^". 

2. Nyo-pai-chang-glu, The Drinking-songs of Khalatse. Taken down by Munshi Ye-shes-rig-^adzin 

of Khalatse ; 10 ps. 4^. 

3. La-dvags-dang-bu-rig-yul-so-soi-glul-spre-cha-yin, a collection of songs from Ladakh and Purig 

taken down by Munshi Ye-shes-rig-"adzin of Khalatse ; 39 ps. 4°. 

4. Various songs from Ladakh, taken down by Munshi Ye-shes-rig- adzin of Khalatse, and others 

52 ps. S°. 

5. La-dvags-kyi-glu, 14 songs from Ladakh. Writer unknown. 12 ps. S"’. 

6. A collection of 28 historical songs from Ladakh, taken down by Munshi Ye-shes-rlg-^adzin of 
Khalatse ; 18 ps. 8°. 

7. Ke-sar-gyi-gying-glu-lnga-vod, Five songs in praise of Kesar, taken down by Ye-shes-rig-'^adzln 
of Khalatse ; 5 ps. 8^. 

8. Tales from Lahul, in Bunan and Tibetan, appendix to '' Die mythologischen und historischen 
Erinnerungen der Lahouler taken down by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang ; 5 ps. S'". 

9. gTam-dpe-ni, a collection of Tibetan proverbs from rGya, Ladakh, collected by dGa-phun-thsogs 
of Kyelang; 26 ps. 8*^. 

10. Bag-ma-btang-za-na-nyo-pas-sgo-la-btang-cas-si-dpe-cha-yin, Marriage-songs of Khalatse, and. 
called Lhasa-songs from Khalatse, taken down by Yo-shes-rig-’adzin of Khalatse ; 19 + 7 ps. 4'". 
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11. sBal-yul-gji-glu-jin^ Songs from Baltistan^ taken down br Ye-shes-rig-’adzin of Khalatse ; 
8 ps. 4°. 

12. La-dvags-kyi-glu-kha-shas-bzhugs-so, 32 Historical Songs from Ladakh, written by a native 
of Leh ; 12 ps. folio. 

13. Phyi-dbang-gi-glu-kha-shas-bzhugs-so, Songs from Phyi-dbang. Taken down by a native 
of Phyi-dbang in Ladakh ; 24 ps. 4^. 

14. Phyi-dbang“gi-gling-glu-bzhugs«sOj the Gling-glu of Phyi-dbang, written by Ye-shes-rig-^adzin 
of Khalatse ; 13 ps. 4°. 

15. Thsod-pa-dang-glu-dang-gtam-dpe, a collection of riddles, songs^ and proverbs from Khalatse 
collected by Munshi Ye-shes-rig-*adzin of Khalatse ; 21 ps, 4^. 

16. Pa-cha-chen-mo-dang-rgyal-po-chen-poi-sgrungs-yin, Fairy tales from Purig. Taken down by 
Munshi Ye-shes-rig-^adzin of Khalatse ; 63 ps, 4°. 

17. Folklore collected on the road, taken down mostly by bZod-pa-phun-thsogs, 11+4 ps. 

18. Short description of mTho-lding, Guge, by Lobzang of Poo. One sheet with writing on 
one side. 

19. A Tale of Human Sacrifices at Sarahan, Bashahr, taken down by Pindi Lai ; 3 ps. 8°. In 
Urdu. 


1 ? 



APPENDIX C. 


XOTE OX EAWALSAE, MAXDl STATE. 

Oa the 22nd January 1910^ I visited Kawalsar wdth a guide^ and on the road I met with several 
TibetanS; all from tne west?rn British parts of Tibet^ who hal come here on pilgrimage. At Bawalsar, 
high np on the hillside, there is a little lake, about half a mile in circumference, amidst a most glorious 
vegetation of palm trees and other foliage. The Tibetan name of the lake is Pa-clfiia-can lotus-possess- 
ing.*^^ This name is mentioned by K. Marx in his three documents,^'’ in connection with a passage in 
the rGyal-rahs which he translates to the place where the water is fiery. This rendering is, however, 
misleading ; for the Tibetan text which he thus translates alar is really the name of another 

lake. We must not, therefore, suppose from this rendering that the water of the Rawalsar lake is hot. 
Quite a different lake situated in Nepal territory is called Clinla-me- alar and may possess hot springs. 
We received this information from a Tibetan pilgrim on his way to Rawalsar who gave us the follow- 
ing list of Tibetan places of pilgrimage in Nepal : — (1) B^a'hing Ka-shor. (2) Chit-la-yne- aha)\ 
{'?)) rlJo-la^me- alcu\ T Ban-dan Pharj-mo. (5) Shing-ldan Phag-mo. According to Professor GrunwedeB 

C]itilar{-Chda 7nebar) is the place where Milaraspa died in A. D, 1122. He says that it is situated near 
Nalan on the Tibeto-Nepalese frontier. 

The lake of Rawalsai- has become famous on account of its connection with the Buddhist priest 
Padma-sambhava who is supposed to have dwelt here. Tibetan literature connects Padma-sambhava with 
Zahor, the Tibetan name of Mandi ; but it is not clear, whether the name refers lo the Mandi 

State in general or to Mandi town. The Tibetans believe that his spirit still dwells in the tree on the 
little floating island of the lake. In their view it is his initiative which moves the island about 
whilst other people attribute its movement to the wind. There are many wild ducks on the lake which 
enjoy the safety of the sacred spot, and the waternuts {trapa natans) are eagerly collected by the 
Tibetans, who carry them to their homes as objects of sanctity. 

On the shore of the lake the Tibetans have a Lamaist temple which is asserted to have been 
recently renovated. It was rebuilt by the father of the present owner who belongs to a Kunawar 
family. This temple is furnished with one or two Nepalese bells which have long inscriptions. 
When we were at Rawalsar, Puntsog found a bell with an inscription in Nagari characters. The 
language seems to be Nepalese, but no one has as yet been able to read it. Miss Duncan, who was here in 
1906, discovered a metal prayer wheel with a Tibetan inscription in two lines from which we learn that 
the man who rebuilt the temple is called Thse-ring-dor-rgyas, and that the name of the shrine is 
Shag-thnb-chen-130. 

There are, however, many Tibetan inscriptions carved on rocks round the lake. They are mostly 
invocations and besides the Om mani piadnie htik, they contain endless repetitions of the followino* 

C5 

formulse ; 

Ork a Itiih Yadzra guru Padma siddhi him, 

Om Vaginvari mum, 

Oih Vadzra^atva hurk 

and perhaps several others. The first of them is an invocation of the famous lama Padma-sambhava 
under a name by which he is also known in Lahul and Rubshu, and probablv in other parts of Western 
Tibet, The second formula is an invocation of Manjusri under the name of Yagsvara and the third is 
addressed to Vajra-sattva. It should be noted that the combination of the first two incantations is very 
frequent in Lahul. This is by no means extraordinary, for Padma-sambhava is closely connected with 


^ JIgthologie, 
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the Tibetan emperor Khri srong Ide btzan who invited him to Tibet and who is regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Manjusri. But also the third invocation we find in Lahul combined with the former two ; for 
instance on the rock at Yurnad near Kye-lang (Lahul) which was photographed by Dr. Vogel. Is it 
possible that Padma-sambhava who made ample use of the vajra (thunderbolt) was believed to be an 
incarnation of Yajra-sattva ? 

It is of great interest that the connection of the Buddhist teacher Padma-sambha\a with Bawalsar 
is asserted not only by Tibetan Buddhists^ but also by the Brahmans of the iirtJia. T)r. Vogel has the 
following note in his article on Triloknaty ‘'Here (at Bawalsar) in an absolutely Hindu country we 
find Padma-sambhava^ the founder of Buddhism in Tibet^ worshipped not only by lamas v\Lo have 
their own dgon-]pa here, but equally by Brahmans wLo call him Rishi Lomasa and even possess a 
Mdhdtmyay in which the local legend is given in its Brahmanic version. 

The Siva temples make a very beautiful piidure along the shore of the lake and are undoubtedly 
older than the present Lamaist dgonpa. The stone figures of the bull Xandi in front of them struck me 
as being particularly w^ell modelled. The ancient dress of Mandi Buddhists has been preserved in 
Lamaist representations of Padma-sambhava. The unusual kind of the Lama'^s head-dress is still 
knowm as Zalior-tna^ Zahor being the Tibetan name of Mandi. As regards the many Tibetan rock 
carvings on the shore of the lake, I find it impossible to assign a fixed date to them. The forms of 
characters employed certainly do not suggest their being contemporaneous wdth Padma-sambhava j 
but as many of them look very time-worn^ they may have been carved w'ithiii the last fi\ e hundred years. 

One of the TibetaJis I met at Raw^alsar told me that he intended to travel straight to Amritsar, as 
this was another place connected with Padama-sambhava. I was astonished to hear such a statement, 
and resolved to make enquiries on the spot. 

Let me norv add a few notes on Mandi, collected from Tibetan historical works. There can exi.'t 
no reasonable doubt as regards the identification of the Tibetan Zahor with Mandi ; for on our visit to 
Bawalsar we met with numeious Tibetan pilgrimSj wLo all said that they were travelling to Zahor, 
thereby indicating the Mandi State, if not the town. In the biogiaphy of Padma-sambhava, and in 
other books referring to his time, Zahor is frequently mentioned as a place where this teacher (c. 750 
A. D.) resided. The famous Buddhist teacher Santi Rakhshita, who went to Tibet, was born in 
Zahor, Again in the days of Bal-gja'Can (C. SOO A. D.) Ave find the statement that during the 
reigns of his ancestors many religious books had been brought to Tibet from rGya (India or China), Li, 
Zahor and Kashmir. Zahor w^as then apparently a seat of Buddhist learning and it is even stated 
that under the same king Zahor was conquered by the Tibetans. But under his successor, the 
apostate King Langdarma, man V reli^-ious books were brought to Zabor, among other places, to save 
them from destruction. 

Among the Tibetans there still prevails a tradition regarding the existence of hidden books in 
Mandi, and this tradition in all probabilitv refers to the books above mentioned. Mr. Howell, Assistant 
Commissioner of Kulu, told me that the present Thakur of Kolong, Lahoul, Lad once been told by a 
high lama from Nepal, where the books are still hidden. Unfortunately the Thakur had entirely 
forgotten the name of the place. My enquiries on the spot w^ere of no avail, as none of the lamas and 
Tibetan laymen could or Avould tell where the books were concealed. I can suggest only one way 
of finding out the truth (or otherwise) of the tradition. A reward in money might be offered to the 
Thakurs of Kolong in order to induce them to make another attempt to find the old books. It will 
be remembered that the Thakurs of Kolong found out among other things who were the mui’derers 
of Schlagintweit. 


1 J.A. S. B., Vol. LXX, p. 30. 
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APPENDIX D. 

GENEALOGY OE THE EAJAS OE BASHAHE. 

Mr. H. A. Rose^ I,C.S.^ while in charge of census operations in the Panjab^ procured a copy of 
the genealogical roll of the Rajas of Bashahr. It is a list of 120 names, the years of accession and 
death being added in each case according to ^‘^the era of Yudhishthira/-' As Dr. Prancke has pointed 
out in the course of his journal (above p. B) the use of the cognomen ^ihgli throughout the pedigree, 
renders its authenticity highly doubtful, except for the portion dealing with the last three or four centu- 
ries. Among the ruling houses of the Pan jab Hill States the cognomen in question does not seem to have 
come into use until the 16th century. In Chamba it replaced the appellation of varman and in Kulu 
that of If any further proof of the absolutely unreliable character of the earlier part of the list 

were wanted, I need only mention that the fifth Raja (supposed to have lived 153 years after Yudhish- 
thira !) bears the half Persian name of Gulab Singh. A name of this kind cannot, of course, have 
been in use in India previous to the Moslirn conquest. 

I wish, therefore, to reproduce here only the concluding twelve names of the genealogy, ending 
with Raja Shamsher Singh, the present ruler of the State, who is mentioned in Dr. Francke^s account 
and portrayed in Plate IV, b. I cannot, of course, vouchsafe the accuracy of the dates assigned to each 
Raja, but it is noteworthy that Kehari Singh, who is said to have reigned from A.D. 1639 to 1696, is 
the same who concluded in A.D. 1650 the treaty with Tibet of which Dr. Francke procured copies in the 
course of his tour (see above p. 21). I give in each case the names both according to the spelling of the 
list supplied to me and in their correct form. 


Hari Singh ...... 

acc. 

1464 

obiit 

1512 

Chhatar (Chhattar) Singh . 

.... j. 

1512 

>> 

1574 

Bhoop (Bhup) Singh 

• . . • ,, 

1574 


1688 

Kalyan (Kalyan) Singh 


1588 

»> 

1839 

Kehari (Kehari from Skr. Kesari) Singh 

j, 

1639 

,, 

1696 

Bije (from Skr. Yijaya) Singh 

. . . « . , 

1696 

Ja 

1719 

Ode (Tide from Skr. Udaya) Singh 

. ... 5, 

1719 


1767 

Ram (Ram) Siiigh . . . . . 

, . * JJ 

1767 

JJ 

1799 

Roodhar (Rudar) Singh . . . . 

. . . . ,, 

1799 

J> 

1844 

Oogar (h gar) Singh .... 

• • * • 5J 

1844 

J> 

1878 

Mahindar (llahindar or llahendar) Singh 

. • • „ 

1878 

J5 

1906 

Shamsher Singh . . . . . 


1907 




^ Chamha State Gazettee?^ p. 84. 
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A 

Bu-rzhan, priests .... 

47 

Abbruzzi, Duke of • 

..... 75 

Brag-nag-mkhar, Khalatse , 

95 

Ahchi . , • 

97 

Frahma ...... 

. 102 

Adam malig 

100 

Brabmapnra (Chamba) » 

74 

Akehobya 

14 

Brang-mkhar (Brag-mkhar), Spiti 

43, 45 

Alchi 

32, 43, 78, S6, 88—94, 97 

Brom-ston . . . . . 

42, 45, 90, 97 

Al-chi-mkhar-gog 

• . , 56, 63, 72, 92 

Erom-ston-chu ..... 

. . 46 

Al-lci-pa . 

90 

Brom-ston-gyi-sna .... 

46 

Ambika 

, . . . 5 

Bruske, Rev. G, . 

10, 12, 13 

Amitabha . • 

. 32, 34, 43 

Bya-rgod 

21 

Amitayus 

. . . . 33, 46, 97 

Byams-chen temple .... 

93 

Amoghasiddha . 

32 

Hyamspa ...... 

44, 86,'101, 105 

Ananta 

91 

Byamspa (monastery), Leh , . « 

. 70, 71 

Anantakirti, King of Nepal . . . .51 

Byams-pa (temple), Basgo • • 

86, 105 

d’ Andrada 

1, 28, 36 

Byams-pa-chen-moi-lha-khang, Tabo * 

42 

Aiyadeva . 

91 

Eyams-pa-dgon-pa, Saspola . • 

88 

Asuras, the 

97 

By ang>chub-'od ... 

. 37, 41, 51 

Atisa 

1, 19, 23, 41, 42, 45, 50, 51, 52 

Byang-chub-sems-dpa, King 

41, 90 

Aurangzeb 

98 

Byiui-dgon-pa ..... 

27 

Avalokitesvara . 

13, 31, 31, 46,61, 80, Sr. 89, 93, 

dBang-pao-brgya-sbyin (Indra) 

79 


04, 106 : 

dBang-gsing-dbang-po, prince 

77 

Awwal Masjid, Kashmir 

108 

’aBa-yul , . • . . 

37 

Azmi, the historian 

108 1 

’aEu-dmar-lam-bstan 

. 102 


I 

’Eurndde, King .... 

68, 74, 76, 81, 84 


B 

*aBri-khung-pa, sect .... 

96 

Baho 

. . . . . 65 

^aBru-gu-ma ..... 

22, 105 

Baltal 

107 

aBrug-pa, order . 27, 32, 34, 44, 57, 67. 74, 96 

B.dti, Baltistan 

69, 72, 77. 84, 98, 101, 104 

’aBrog-pa, Dard . , • . 

60 

Bamburaha 

4 ; 

*aBrog-pai-mkhar, Khalatse 

. . 95 

Bang-kha 

. . . . . 59 I 

'aBrosr-pai mkhar, Leh 

68, 77 

Basgo . • 7 

24, 59, 63, 82, 86, 87, 88, 91, 92 i 

*sBa-lu-mkhar .... 

. 72, 95 

Basbahr . • 5, 6 — 

12, 15, 24, 25, 28, 30, 31, 31, 35, 

t >3 i i 

C 
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Basti Ram 
Bateson, Rev. 

Bazar, of Leb 
Beingrol . 

Beutel, Rev. 

Bhairava • • 

Bla-ma-gu-ru, rock 
Blo-bzang-ye-skes 
Blon-chen-pa, clan 
Blon-po, house at Leh 
Bodro Jtlasiid 
Bon-chos . 


98 
78 
70,83 
34 
2, 3, 4 
8 
86 
46 
48 
70 

108, 109 


21, 31, 65, 66, 92, 93, 97, 102 


Buddha . 16, 20, 31, 32, 33, 40—42, 44, 45, 51, 53, 57, 


62, 75, 78, 80, 83, 87, 89, 91, 92, 103, 109. 


Bulbul 108 

Bulbul Lankar 108, 109 


Calvert .... 
Cargill .... 
Conway, W. M. 

Commissioner's Compound, Leh 
Ctesias .... 
Cunningham 

bCu-gcig-zLal temple . , 

iCe-bde, village 
Chad-pai-lha-khang 
Chamba .... 
Charnba-Lahul 
Chandi-devi, temple 
Chane^mnd 

Chang .... 
Changspa .... 
Char, festival 



. . 6 

67, 104, 105 
25, 34, 35, 37 
79, 80, 82, Si 
2 
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C^contd, 

Chatterji, Director of Kashmir Archmology 


Chaudhari Khoshi Muhammad 
Chemre .... 
Chigtan .... 
China .... 

Chilli .... 

Chogan .... 
Choglamsa 
Chos-drag 

Chos-grags-rgya-mthsoi-dpal 
Chota Nagpur 
Christian Church, Leh 
Chung-mkbar 

Chushod .... 
Chushol .... 
Chhatrarhi . • 


Da 

Dabling 
Dalai Lama 
Dard « 

Daiu . • 

Das, Sarat Chandra 

Daya E am Sahni 

Debring 

Desideri 

Diack 

Divan Hari Chand 

Dobbaling 

Dogra 


Dongga 

Don-grub-rnam-rgyal, King 
Don-ldan . . . 

Don-yod 
Don -yod- grub -pa 
Dos-mo*che, festival . 
Doum, festival . 
Djag-mkhar-rtse 
Dra-lang, at Pu 

Drang-khar 

Drang-tse 

Dras 

Drathang 

Drew 

Dri-ri“dgon-pa . 

Drum-ba, Agu, (Dhruva ?) 
Duka 


^ 94, 78, 90, 

94, 100 
84 
46, 59 
82, 97, 99, 100 
73, 103 
7, 10, 12, 13, 15 
11 
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Duncan, Miss J. E. 

DuS'bzhi-lha-mo 

Du-zhi-la .... 

bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal , King 

bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, King 

bDe-lpgs-rnatn-rgyal, King . 

*aDu-khang, at Mang-rgyu . 

rDo-rje-’achang 

rDo-rje-sems'dpi 

Dharnraklrti 

Dharmasala, Nirmand 

Dhiuva 
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72, 122 
. 107 

. 107 

56. 57, 90 
59, 63, 84, 85. 93, 99 
8S 
93 
33, 96 
32, 89 
91 

. 5, 6 

. 102 


86 


E 

67 

59 

. 102 

East India Ccmpany . 

69 

Edwaid, King Emperor 

90 

Eggerton, P. 

45 


Ekasi'Inga 

47 


Empire of the Eastern Women . . .65, 72, 74 

60, 73,101 

Endere, in Turkestan 

92 

21 

EngLmd 

108 

. 26, 27, 79 

Esu ... 

. » . , . 67 

7, 88, 71, 73, 77, 80 

95, 99, 102, 104 


1? 

. . 76,85,86 ! 

45, 50, 85, 98, 103 

hergusson 

. . , . . 5 

. 108 

Filipo de Filipi . 

76 

62 

Forbes, G. 

15 

68, 69 

10 


G 

96 

Gadgaii, moiastery 

30 

21 

Ga-ga-sod-nains 

45 

>, 67, 70, 74, 75, 83, 

Ga-ldan-tlis^ng 

24, 59 

96, 98, 100, 105 

Garni, name of a mask 

2. 3 

105 

Gandharvas 

38,80 

56, 69 

Ganesa 

. 6, 38, 42, 91 

79 

Gai', minister 

103 

79 

Garkunu . 

67 

32 

Gar -log ( rnrkestan ?) 

51 

. . . 3 

Gaithog 


2 

Garuda 

. 11,15, 32,48,62,97,99,103 

45 

Gaura , • 

• • • . . 7 

22 

Gelugpa, order . . 16 

27, 35, 37, 43. 47. 53, 88, 104 

43, 44, 47, 48 

Gerard, brothers 

4,8,9,10.13,15,16,17 

28, 58, 59, 6o 

Gilgit 

48 

67, 98, 104-107 

Glan-chen-kha-bab. Satluj 

. . . . • 45 

49 

Glang-po-siia, monastery 

27 

56, 58, 61, 96, 104 

Gling 

33 

27 

Gling-sing-chen-igyal-po 

33 

102, 103, 104 

Gog-bzang-lha-mo 

. 65, 79 

16 

Gol, mosque 

104 
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G^contat 

Page 

H — contd . 

Page 

Gopadri ..... 

. 109 

Hensi, clan .... 

48 

Grang-mlihar, Spiti 

43 

Heyde, A W. Eev. 

. . . 45 

Grong-dpon, house at Leh 

7J 

Hibti 

67 

Griiiiewedel, A. 

. 15, 44 

Hidimba temple, Manali 

9 

Guge 7, 12, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 

28, 30, 32, 31, 

Himalaya ... 

22, 109 

36, 37, 40, 41, 45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 74, 77, 89 ! 

Hira ..... 

24, 27 

Gund ..... 

. 107 

Hiuen Tsiang .... 

74 

Gung-ri, mountains 

37 

Horl’ng . , . . . 

, 35, 37, 38 

Gung-sngon-BnYan-lha 

21 

How;dl, Assistant Commission er, . 

8 , 42, 45, 46, 47, 

Gulbug .... 

31 


48, 54 

Gurkhas ..... 

. 17 

IHrib-skyes (Shibke) 

27 

dGa-i)hun-thsogs 

64 

IHunupatta .... 

67 

dGaddan, see Ga-ldan-tlisang 


IHa-bab-mcbod-rten 

64 

dGe-bai-bshes-gnyen . 

44 

IHa-bcu-rtse-lha-khang, Khanji 

97 

dOe-’adun-grub .... 

35 

iHa-bia-mai-dgon-pa . 

46 

dGe-lug-pa, see Ge-lugpa 


Ha-b]a-ma-ye-shes-*od . 

19, 23, 32, 46, 50, 51 

dGon-pa, village 

81 

IHa-brang, Kanam 

17 

dGon-pa, at Kanam 

. 16, 17 

H^“biang, Kyahar 

35 

dGon-pa-pa, house at Chigtan 

. 100 

I H a-dbang-blo-gros 

35 

dGon-pa-so-ma, Leh . 

70 

IHachen-bba-gan 

. 76, 86 

dGradha 

.21,82 

Hi-cben-dngos-grub 

80 

liiGo-chen-mchod-rten . 

^5 

IHa-cben-Kun-dga-mam-rgyal 

. 85, 86 

mGon-Khang, Leh 

76, 77, 90, 97 

IHa-chen-rgyal-po 

61, 87, 88 , 91 

mGon-po ..... 

97 

iHa-cben-shes-rab 

. . 68 

sGa-ra ..... 

74 

IHa-chos ..... 

21 

sGar-rtse, monastery . 

74 

Ha-ubang-chos-rje 

88 

sGye-ra ..... 

93 

IHa-Ivhang, at Alchi 

91 

sGrol-ma . . , , , 

. 87, 89, 94 

lHa-Khang‘cbed-po 

. 32, 33, 34 

sGrol-gser ..... 

32, 33 

IHa-Khang-cben-moi-sgo-Khang, at Tabo . . 42 

rGam-po ..... 


IHa-Kbang-dkai-byung, at Tabo . 

42 

iGva, village 55, 58,62, 63, 64, 65 

66 , 71, 72, 7L 75 

iHa-Khang-gong-ma , 

. 33, 34 

rGya-mthsa, temple 

, SI, 82, 86 

IHa-Khang-gong-po 

. 101 

aGya-zhing-pa, clan 

48 

iHa-Kbang-pa, house-name . 

. 100 

iGyu-mkhar 

. 36, 63 

IHa-Khang-.so-ma, Saspola . 

88 

(^ulam Khan . , , , 

46 

iHa-*od-pai-dgor-pa 

43 



IHa-ri 

. . . 37 

H 


IHa-rgyal ..... 

. . . 85 

Haidar, Sultan . 

77 

IHa-sa, see Lhasa 


Hang . . , , , ^ 

21 

IHa-sha-inan-da -re-ha, Mandarava . 

. . 46 

Hang pass • . . , . 

30 



Hanu 

67, 72, 101 

I 


Harcomd, Capt. .... 

. 4, 15 

Ibrahim Khan .... 

. 107 

Hari Parbat ..... 

. , 109 

Idgah » . • • . 

. 109 

Hari-rtse . . . , . 

67 

Igii 

09 

Hatti ...... 

. . 1 

India , 1, 40 , 6 l, 67, 74, 75 

89, 90 91, 92, 03 

Hedin, Sven ..... 

23, 27, 53, 61 


95, 100, 10 1 , 104, 108 

He-ma-la , . . . . 

67 

Indian Tibet . . • • 

1, 3, 24, 47 

Hem-babs ...... 

. 67, 105 

Indra ..... 

. . .14 

Hemis . . . . . 57 , 

65, 66 , 67, 78, 81 

Indra-bodhi-mam-rgyal 

. * • 06 

Henasku ...... 

67 

Indus . . 45, 55, 56, 5S, 

59| bO| o5j bb) b 7 j 

Henir, clan ..... 

48 


68 , 69, 75, 9J, 99 
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XoTE. — Tht route followed by Dr. Pruiicke i.s r^hown in red, and places 
mentioned in his journal have been underlined in red. 
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